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INTRODUCTION 


As its title suggests, this dissertation is a regional study 
examining social structure and its terminology in the Middle Ages, with 
special reference to knights. Throughout, I have attempted as far as 
possible to let the evidence speak for itself and to avoid shaping it by 
uncritically adopting the frames of reference, categories, and 
constructs developed by other historians for other regions. But if the 
study is to have any value, it must be put into the context of the many 
other medieval regional studies undertaken in the last forty years, 
thereby entering into the wider discussion about the development of 
medieval social structure and terminology. The comparative dimensions 
of this study are therefore essential, although I have attempted to keep 
them from determining how I interpret the evidence for the diocese of 
Saintes. In particular, the conclusions allowed by the evidence respond 
nicely to the debate between Duby and the Belgian school, which Theodore 
Evergates has very lucidly presented. ' This debate, involving real dif- 
ferences that cannot be attributed simply to regional variations, is of 
considerable interest and usefulness precisely because it is highly 
polarized. In this comparative context, the value of the evidence for 
the diocese of Saintes, despite its complexities and idiosyncracies, is 
that it suggests some important middle ground between these two rival 


ways of interpreting medieval social structure. 


I. The Problem 


Two related issues concerning the definition of the medieval 
aristocracy have long attracted debate: first, the relationship of 
aristocracy and knighthood; second, when, and to what extent, can a part 
of the aristocracy justifiably be called a nobility.” Among the many 
regional historians the clearest debate, as noted, appears to be between 
Duby and those following the conclusions of the Belgian school.” 

According to Duby, military function and its concomitant ideology 
of knighthood were important characteristics of the great castellans and 
their famiiies. Like simple fighters, they identified themselves with 
the military profession by using the term "miles" and by being dubbed. 
These were practices that expressed the ideological homogeneity of the 
aristocracy by associating seigneury with horse and sword. The personal 
label "miles" possessed a noble qualité in Burgundy from around the year 
1000, and according to Duby it had that connotation elsewhere in the 
eleventh century. Fighters and great castellans alike thus shared the 
ideology of knighthood. Indeed, the Peace Movement and religious 
ceremonies of dubbing and sword-blessing encouraged the idea that the 
military profession was noble; they were important in giving ideological 
cohesiveness to the various levels within the class superior to the 
peasants. 

We shall see that the Belgian school takes particular issue with 
this part of Duby's argument. Of less debate, however, is Duby's obser- 
vation that socially and economically in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, the great families remained distinct from simple knights -- their 


distant relations and their vassals. Indeed, although the military 








profession was considered noble (according to Duby), milites were not 
considered to be nobles: Duby departs from Guilhiermoz's equation of 
"miles" and "noble." And because Duby now believes that aristocratic 
families persisted through the post-Carolingian upheavals, he no longer 
follows Bloch's view that there was a rupture in society, and that 
commoners in the tenth century rose in a de facto fashion by means of 
their professional achievement as fighters to become a legal class, a 
new nobility as he thought, in the mid-twelfth cedtüryi? 

Up through the later twelfth century, Duby argues, the social and 
economic distinction between great castellans and simple mílites persis- 
ted, although some such milites who had started as garrison-members 
became fief-holders, and in some cases, even castellans. After 1180, 
conditions for the great majority of milites improved: in becoming 
established as lords, they started to call themselves "domini," a habit 
previously monopolized by the castellans and their families. They 
became hereditary fief-holders; they built fortified houses; and some of 
them married into the older-established castellan families. 

Duby goes on to argue that this change in social structure was 
hastened by economic factors, such as the growth of towns and trade, and 
by rulers' centralizing policies in territories such as Flanders, 
Provence, Burgundy, Guienne, and Savoy. In particular, rulers retrieved 
the rights of high justice and military levies from the powerful 
castellan families; they made castles revocable at will; they ennobled 
newly influential people; and they included milites together with the 
old-established families as their vassals in a drive to end allodia- 
lists' independence. ? Around the start of the thírteenth century, then, 


knights who had risen socíally formed a homogeneous aristocracy together 
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with the descendants of the Carolingian aristocracy, and they shared a 
strong ideology of knighthood and common social and economic privileges. 
Indeed, such assets and ideology made this social group a nobility. 
Thereafter, it gradually lost its military character, because it grew 
reluctant fo become knighted: some of the older families disliked being 
confused in title and tenure with the newly arrived, and some of the 
latter found it too costly to be knighted. "Valeti" ("domicelli") were 
men from both categories, who remained potential knights throughout 


their lives (and were often used as administrators). 


Members of the Belgian school argue differently on some of these 
points, and their findings extend to regions beyond Belgium.? In the 
first place, they contend that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 


great families did not identify themselves with the military way of 


life: some of these families were not even castellans, and castellans 


and the fighters in their employ did not share a common ideology of 
knighthood. The term "miles" had ine connotation of service, depen- 
dence, and social and economic subordination. It had no connotations of 
noble qualité, but only of military function. 

Not only was there no ideological consensus between the great lords 
and the milites, but the social and economic divide between them, the 
Belgian school emphasizes, was pronounced. The great families were few, 
and mostly endogamous. They monopolized the ban, criminal justice, and 


economic rights. They did not have ancestors in common with the 


milites. The great families were in fact the nobility, in that they 


identified themselves primarily in terms of distinguished birth: land 


and office were less important, and military function and ideology were 


of no social coumequancas” Instead, the great families remained well 
aware of their Carolingian forebears. 

On the eventual rise of milites to the attributes and privileges of 
the older families, followers of the Belgian school agree with Duby as 
far as the characteristics of the change are concerned, but they do not 
coincide on the chronology of the change. Genicot, for example, argues 
that great families and milites merged as a legal class after 1250, and 
that they intermarried as of 1400, when the older families became 
financially exhausted. From the mid-thirteenth century, the older 
families became less easily differentiated from the newly arrived, as 
they assumed the title "miles," and shared other tities and 
privileges. 1° 

Members of the Belgian school and Duby are thus most clearly 


separated on the connotations of the term "miles," and on the extent to 
which there was a shared ideology of knighthood. Duby ennobles the 

military modus vivendi, and dates the ideological cohesion of the two 
levels of the aristocracy to the eleventh century, but members of the 
Belgian school argue that this cohesion happened only in a few Germanic 
areas in the late twelfth century, and it was not until the thirteenth 
ll 


century that older-established families assumed the title "miles." 


II. The Dissertation 


(1) Its General Contribution 
This dissertation provides some support for Duby and some support 
for the Belgian school. In the diocese of Saintes, as in Poitou, l^ 


castellan families avoided using the term "miles" as a personal title 


for chivalric status until at least the late twelfth century -- a 
conclusion which is in accord with the Belgian school: the term "miles" 
did not connote noble qualité. Just as Duby has observed that the term 
appears simultaneously with the proliferation of castles and the appear- 
ance of fiefs in times of institutional instability, the Belgian school 
contends that the title was used to denote military function and vas- 
salic condition: indeed, the eleventh- and twelfth-century evidence for 
the diocese of Saintes largely supports the Belgian school's argument. 
In the diocese, a few milites were lords of vassals and peasants in 
the late eleventh century, well before increasing numbers of milites 
rose to that status from the late twelfth century onward. This evidence 
to some extent support Duby's argument that milites were the second and 
lower level of the aristocracy, but it is clear that most milites were 
not lords, but small allodialists at best. Only to a limited extent, 
then, can one agree with Duby that power was distributed between those 
who inherited it (the older castellan families) and those who were a 
meritocracy (and lacked only ex-vicarial rights and their own courts). 
Though there was some social mobility outside the castellan 
families, !? only these families were candidates for being considered a 
nobility: in the twelfth century they apparently formed a hereditary, 
juridically defined, and economically privileged sroup. ^ It is 
difficult to know to what extent power and wealth were considered as 


well as birth when someone was described as "nobilis."l? 


Of course, 
with the lack of genealogical evidence extending back from the eleventh 
century to the Carolingian period, one cannot positively document the 


castellans' sense of the importance of birth. Even if most of them had 


become castellans de facto, and towards the twelfth century developed a 


sense of tighter lineage and legitimacy of power, they did not often 
make their sease of social exclusiveness explicit before the end of the 
twelfth century: before then, even the oldest-established castellan 
families at Châtelaillon, Taillebourg, Archiac, and Matha hardly used 
the title "nobilis." However, they had a tacit sense of distinctiveness 
-- they avoided using the term "miles," which had functional and vas- 
salic connotations. When the term "nobilis" does appear in the records 
before about 1200, it was only applied (and then only in two cases) to 
milites who were lords in the later eleventh century, to indicate that 
they were socially respectable and not simply military functionaries. 

Castellans and their families dominated the social hierarchy in the 
diocese of Saintes from the later eleventh century, and beneath them 
were the noncastral lords and the few milites who were lords of vassals 
and peasants. In turn, these milites had more social clout than 
allodialist milites and peasants, who were increasingly losing their 
freehold independence. This social hierarchy was clear, but only at the 
end of the twelfth century did the top echelons make it explicit that 
they saw themselves as forming a nobility. 

In sum, the evidence for tne diocese of Saintes follows the Belgian 
school's conclusions on the connotation of the term "miles," and on the 
great families’ lack of association with the ideology of knighthood, and 
lack of explicit reference to the military way of life. At the same 
time, the evidence shows some agreement with Duby on: the lesser 
aristocratic status of those few milites who were lords of vassals and 
peasants, and not simply allodialists or humbler garrison-milites. 

These issues are important, yet they have not previously been 


explored for the diocese of Saintes as a whole. Some of the region's 


prominent families have been studied in detail, but in works whose scope 
has been narrow and somewhat antiquarian. 16 Local studies are 
invaluable, whether of families, towns," or religious institutions, 8 
but there is still great need for inquiry into the wider problems 
described above. If a study of society in the diocese of Saintes 
appears narrow from the perspective of general institutional surveys of 
Poitou, Anjou, and Aquitaine overall, !? and from the viewpoint of more 
recent surveys emphasizing natural and human environments," geographi- 


cal and human boundaries have to be drawn. In the diocese of Saintes 


these largely coincide. 


(11) Approach and Methodology 
Two factors clearly need exploration: contemporaries’ perceptions 
and definitions of social status in their various personal tities, 21 and 
the reality of social composition. In particular, the dissertation 
focuses on the changing connotations of the designation "miles," and on 
the milites and their various social levels. Rather than concentrate 
only on those who called themselves "miles" (only about 180 indivi- 
duals), I have tried to reconstruct a wider social context, in order to 
properly appreciate milites' changing fortunes, and the shifting 
connotations of the term "miles." In any case, change in social 
structure was not only effected by those who were professional fighters, 
but also by the more distinguished families of the region, the castellan 
families, in response to institutional and economic circumstances. 22 


In order to define social structure, the positions of the milites, 


and the users of the title "miles," I have had to study the composition 


of families in the region. It was important to determine whether pro- 
fessional fighters married into the castellan families, or whether they 
were merely those families’ functionaries and used the name of the 
castellany as their surname. And for the thirteenth century, it was 
important to establish that some of the users of the term "miles" were 
leading members of the castellan families: the connotations of the term 
had now clearly changed. 

In short, to document social levels and the changing connotations 
of personal designations, it was essential to reconstruct genealogies.“ 
This was done directly from the evidence, not by relying on the work of 
antiquariaüs.^" Sometimes this was difficult: the twelfth century is 
relatively poorly documented, and this is aggravating, since in other 
regions this was a period of some social fluidity. Occasionally family 
lines could not be reconstructed for noncastral lords: only an aggre- 
gate of individuals sharing a surname was visible, and, as ever, the 
documents do not allow us to see the precise life span of an individual, 
but only the years in which he or she was active in donations and 


settlements involving local religious houses. 


(iii) Assessment of the Documentation 
About 1,600 documents (90 in manuscript form) were read and used to 
extract evidence on castellan families, noncastral lords, milites, and 
others who cannot be confidently classified. These documents revealed 
17 reasonably well-documented castellan families and another l4 less 
well-documented castellan families. Another 800 documents were read for 
social, economic, and institutional context. Overall, the documentation 


may be said to fall into four basic types: ecclesiastical charters and 
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notices; administrative documentation; vernacular records; and evidence 
from chronicles. Evidence from troubadour poetry has not been used 
because of the problematic relationship between literary texts and 
social experience; of course, in a wider study it would be interesting 


to consider the perspectives of poets like Rigaut de Berbezil and 


Bertran de Born. 
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Ecclesiastical documentation. This is predominant until the later 
twelfth century. Some of it derives from Benedictine houses dating back 
to at least the ninth century: Saint-Jean d'Angély (founded in c. 
850) , 2 Saint-Cyprien of Poitiers (established in 828) , 28 Saint-Étienne 
of Baigne (founded in 269), 27 Saint-Maixent, S and. of course, Cluny; 2? 
In the eleventh century, newer institutions contribute evidence: La 
Trinité of Vendôme in Anjou, established by Geoffrey Martel and Agnes in | 
1032, ?0 had priories within the diocese of Saintes at Saint-Georges and 
Saint-Nicholas on Oléron, and at Puyravault and Saint-Aignan. The 
Poitevin abbey of Saint-Florent-près-Saumur had priories in the diocese, 
too: 1 Saint-Martin and Saint-Vivien of Pons, Saint-Grégoire, and 
Usseau. Documentation for the abbey of Montierneuf near Poitiers”? also 
concerns the diocese of Saintes. Within the diocese, the priory of 
Notre-Dame of Barbezieux (a dependent of Vezelay) was established in 
1037, ?? the abbey of Saint-Étienne of Vaux in c. 1075, 4 and the priory 
of Saint-Nicholas of Royan (a dependent of La Grande Sauve) was founded 
in 1079-80 . 25 Much documentation thus comes from dependencies of 
Angevin, Poitevin, Angoumois, and Bordelais institutions, as well as 
from Saint-Jean d'Angély and the convent of Notre-Dame of Saintes, °° the 
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only major establishments located within the diocese itself. As of 


the twelfth century, new kinds of institutions developed within the 


ll 


diocese: the priories at Agudelle, Chaille, Disail, La Gord, Rifancon, 
and Salignac were dependents of La Couronne, an Augustinian abbey in the 


The Cistercian house of La Grâce-Dieu was established in 
0 


jugounia. 
1132;?? the Templars were in La Rochelle from 1139, if not earlier; 
the Almonry of Saint-Gilles of Surgéres was established by 119,;4 La 
Garde was created as a community of anchorites in 1189; 2 and the New 
Hospital of Pons was founded in c. 1175, for pilgrims going to and from 
Conpostella. t Other houses furnishing documentation in this period 
include Saint-Eutrope (an important stopping-place for Compostella 
pilgrims), ^ Masdion, "d the Cistercian abbey of Charron, 9 and 


Saint-Larme. 47 


Many of the establishments mentioned above have left evidence -- 
pious donations, and records of disputes -- in cartulary-form. This is 
true for Saint-Jean d'Angély, Baigne, Notre-Dame of Barbezieux, Notre- 
Dame of Saintes, Vaux, Charron, Saint-Eutrope, La Garde, Saint-Nicholas 
of Royan, and La Trinité of VendÓme. While the cartulary of Saint-Jean 
d'Angély consists mostly of notitiae, in which lists of witnesses are 
omitted, the cartularies of Baigne, Notre-Dame of Barbezieux, and 
Saint-Cyprien include both notitiae and full copies of the original 
documents, in which the protocol, dispositive, and witness-lists remain 
intact, along with the body of the charter. Other institutions listed 
above -- notably Notre-Dame of Saintes -- are documented in cartularies 
which consist entirely of full copies of original charters. 

Administrative records. As Plantagenet and Capetian administration 
grew more sophisticated in the twelfth century, records proliferate 
independently of ecclesiastical scriptoria, the previous monopolists of 


record-making. Among the Plantagenets' administrative records are the 
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Rotuli Litterarum (1206-23); the Rotuli Chartarum (1199-1214); the Misae 
accounts; the Liberate, Patent, Close, and Charter Rolls (dating from 
the 1220's); the Gascon Rolls; the Gascon Register A; the Recognitiones 
Feodorum; and collections of documents such as the Layettes du Trésor 


des Chartes. For the Capetian administration, documents include the 


Enquêtes Administratives, the Correspondance d'Alphonse de Poitiers, and 
his Comptes and Enquêtes. 

Such evidence supplies a view of people's significance different 
from their own perceptions, and it is not often concerned with 
definitions of personal status. All of this broadens our picture of the 
regional families and milites, and helps to evaluate their relationships 
with the royal dukes, (just as for the eleventh and earlier twelfth 
centuries it was important to put the families and milites into the 
context of the administration of the independent Dukes of Aquitaine). 
Much can be learned from this type of evidence, which includes detail on 
the holding of royal castles, sarments of money-fiefs, questions of 
legitimacy and inheritance, records of homage and treaties, inquests 
concerning corrupt officials, records of safe-conducts in time of war, 
and lists of obligations due to the king. 

Vernacular documents. Records of this kind appear in the 1190's, 
and they increase in number in the thirteenth century. Some have to do 
with prominent lords of the region: the castellans at Rabaine, Faye, 
Didonne, Matha, Mornac, Pons, and Tadilebourg. ^ Others concern the 
inhabitants of La Rochelle, who were increasingly visible in the later 
twelfth century and thereafter in documents no longer drawn up by 
monastic scribes. These records include avowals of homage, wills, 


49 
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Chronicle evidence. This material is Angevin, Angoumois, and 
Poitevin in bias and perception. It includes the Chronicle of Ademar of 
Chabannes, the Historia Pontificum, the Chronica de Gestis Consulum 
Andegavorum (Gesta Consulum, for short), the Chronicle of Saint-Maixent, 
and the Guide du Pélérin.  Ademar of Chabannes, who had strong 
connections with Saint-Étienne of Limoges, wrote his work up to 1028, 
when he went on pilgrimage.  Conventionally regarded as quite accurate 
on events and chronology, the Chronicle has certain parallels vith the 
aistoria Pontificum, an anonymous Angoumois work written between c. 
1120 and 1159. The two accounts should be read together for events in 
877-990, as they both drew on the same unknown chronicle relating these 
events. For an account of the period 1025-32, the Historia Pontificum 
is held to be superior to Ademar of Chabanne's account, which, as noted, 
ends in 1028, and is not especially reliable for these last years. Oral 
testimony was evidently used by the author of the Historía Pontificum 
for his account of the period 1030-1100, and he was an eyevitness to 
events from 1120 to 1159. 


Within the Chronica de Gestis consulum Andegavorum, an Angevin set 


of works dating from the early to the later twelfth century, "^ the 
Chronica is useful up to 1137, and the Fragmentum Historie Andegavensis 
may well be an autobiographical fragment written by Fulk Réchin, count 
of Anjou. As the title suggests, the work gives an account of the 
activities of various counts of Anjou, and parts are obviously relevant 
to the diocese of Saintes. 

Lastly, the Poitevin Chronicle of Saint-Maixent,” a twelfth- 


century account, is useful up to 1140, and the Guide du TTE a 
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describes the route through the diocese of Saintes southwards to 
Compostella ín about 1139. 

In sum, there is a wide range of records, and they reflect the wide 
range of viewpoints of the institutions producing them. The documents 
do not all display a similar perspective on social reality, nor do they 
concur on the meaning of status-designations: "miles" can mean one 
thing in one type of document, and another in a different document. The 


various connotations of the term can differ even more over time. 


(iv) Limitations Imposed by the Evidence 


The two related issues -- the relationship of knighthood and 
aristocracy, and the definition of the nobility -- are pursued through- 
out the dissertation, but on a number of points the evidence imposes 
limitations and presents problems which defy solution. First, the 
uneven survival of evidence makes it impossible to make firm distinc- 
tions among the group of castellan families: the important families of 
the region were castellans, but not all of the castellans were equally 
important. One cannot simply assume that those visible earliest in the 
evidence were noble, in contradistinction to the others. And one cannot 
easily define any inner circle of families who associated with each 
other in a particularly exclusive fashion. Uneven survival of evidence 
also makes it very hard to distinguish between castellans and noncastral 
lords in terms of their assets (other than castles), social connections, 
family structure, and activities by type and time: we car only see that 
the castellans, and not the other lords, became tenants-in-chief in the 
thirteenth century. For the same reason, we cannot make distinctions 


between scriptoria, and between families, in terms of their repertoires 
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of personal titles: quantification proves futile. Lastly, the uneven 
survival of evidence makes it difficult to define clearly the ciffer- 
ences in assets and activities of castellans and the few milites who 
were lords of vassals and peasants. 

Lack of documentation also provides other frustrations. One cannot 
often trace the family backgrounds of those marrying into the region's 
important families, and it is especially difficult to document women, 
almost invariably identified only by first name. 

Generally speaking, only two generations at a time can be seen in 
the milites' families: the only families that can be traced from the 
eleventh century through to the thirteenth century are the castellan 
families. Milites who were comfortably off in the later eleventh 
century cannot be proven to be descendants of late-tenth-century 
élites.” Further, one cannot trace their descendants down to the 
later twelfth century and thereafter. Yet in order to talk about the 
rise of the milites, one needs to be able to follow case studies of 
eleventh-century garrison-milites who rose (according to Duby) by 
acquiring fiefs and seigneurial powers in the course of the twelfth 
century. The evidence prevents the reconstruction of this process, and 
it forces one to document the timing and mode of social ascent of 


milites in a less continuous fashion. 


(v) Terminology 


In discussing social structure and terminology, it is tempting to 
use number of familiar terms without clearly defining what they mean in 
relation to the particular evidence at hand. As far as possible we 


should be guided by contemporaries' perceptions and their own 
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terminology, but this is sometimes difficult -- especially where the 
definitions of "aristocracy" and "nobility" are concerned. 

Aristocracy. This term is used throughout the dissertation to 
denote those who were lords (domini), de facto or hereditarily. 
Castellans, members of the noncastral seigneurial families, and a few 
milites were all lords, and it is not surprising that from the later 
eleventh century allodial land-possession began to decline. In terms of 
wealth, rights, and way of life, lords were economically and socially 
superior to simple garrison-milites, small allodialists, and subject 
peasants. Lords identified themselves through the possession of 
heritable patrimony, patrimonial surnames, personal titles, fiefs, and 
seigneurial rights. But they did not form a homogeneous social group: 
castellans and the few seigneurial milites did not have the same social 
connections and assets until at least the thirteenth century. Moreover, 
castellans and seigneurial milites did not share the ideology of knight- 
hood, which (Duby has argued) made the military profession respectable 
(through the ceremonies of dubbing and sword-blessing, and through the 
use of personal titles, especially "miles," which associated seigneurial 
Status and arms-bearing). The castellans did not associate themselves 
with the military profession in these explicit ways. Only in the 
thirteenth century did the ideology of knighthood pervade the entire 
aristocracy. 

The nobility. This term needs tighter definition than "aristo- 
cracy." The nobility is defined here rather conventionally as an elite 
group of families marrying exclusively at their level of hereditary 
social and economic privilege. This is not to say that the nobility was 


necessarily static or fixed -- one cannot simply assume that only the 
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earliest visible castellans were noble.  Castellans who considered 
themselves noble in the thirteenth century were in fact the descendants 
of castellans who had come into power at different times. 

In the twelfth century the closest candidates for the qualité of 
nobility were indeed the castellans: they developed a sense of exclu- 
siveness of birth and lineage, and through their marriages were apt to 
consolidate castellanies. Clearly, power (land, office, military 
function) was not the sole qualification for being considered noble: 
castellans had had such power long before they started to refer to 
themselves explicitly as noble at the end of the twelfth century, in 
contradistinction to the expanding aristocracy of rising milites. 
Indeed, it is the castellans' perceptions of nobleness as a qualité that 
should guide us, not the assumption that the nobility was a fixed social 
group with clear T P P Following contemporaries’ perceptions, 
then, a clear and explicit sense of the nobility did not exist in the 
diocese of Saintes before the later twelfth century. If an implicit 
sense existed before then, we cannot detect it, nor can we define those 
who were eligible: genealogical evidence fails to show which families 
had a particularly large number of noble forebears in the Carolingian 
period. 

Castles and castellan families. In the three centuries studied in 
this dissertation, there are records of 49 castles, but it is virtually 
impossible to define exactly what a castle was. Like the documents for 
some other areas, the documents for the diocese of Saintes are silent on 
the physical features of castles, and there has been no recent and 
thorough archaeological work to draw upon”. Elsewhere, such work has 


shown that eleventh-century castles were quite commonly wooden towers 
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surmounting mottes, or mounds of earth, surrounded by a deep ditch and a 
palisade. The towers (often containing chapels) and the mottes were of 
varied sizes and shapes, and the enclosures were sometimes large enough 
to give local peasants protection in time of crisis. From the late 
eleventh century, stone keeps replaced the wooden towers. These became 
ever larger, demonstrating the affluence of their lords, whose 
residences they were. Adjacent to them, in southwestern France at 
least, were lodgings for the garrison-milites. ^4 Beyond, there was land 
(again, of varied extents) enclosed by some ramparts (later, curtain 
walls). 

Work in aerial photography and archaeology would be necessary to 
demonstrate that castles with such features existed in the diocese of 
Saintes: only in one document is there a reference to the fossatum 
(ditch) of a cnatie," Until such work is done, we can only lament the 
documents’ silence, and wonder what particular characteristics castles 
had in this diocese. 

But lack of archaeological evidence is not the only reason for 
difficulty in defining what a castle was. The documents’ very termino- 
logy for fortifications of any size and type is problematic. The words 
"castrum" and "castellum" are common in the documents, but their 
meanings are unclear. Does "castrum" inevitably denote the whole 
enclosed area, tower and all? And does "castellum" refer inevitably to 
the tower alone? Some scholars have argued for a consistent distinction 


60 while others have maintained that ecclesiastical scribes 


in meaning, 
61 

did not mean different things when they used the two terms -- the 

terms were practically synonymous. 


We cannot really take sides in this controversy: in the evidence 
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for the diocese of Saintes, isolated charters refer either to a castrum 
or a castellum at a given location, and no one charter uses both terms 
clearly to mean the same thing.°* Even though different generations of 
a given family are described variously as lords of the castrum and lords 
of the castellum, "castrum" and "castellum" are not necessarily 
synonymous: they could still refer respectively to the enclosed area 
and the fortified residence as distinct entities, and the lords of the 
residence would normally also be lords of the enclosed area that 
surrounded the residence. 

It is this fact -- simultaneous lordship of a fortified residence 
and its enclosed area -- that is significant and soundly documented. 6? 
The evidence clearly shows that for any location described variously as 
a castrum and a castellum, a single family was in control cf the place: 
humbler lords did not have control of fortifications. Unlike other 
people, the castellan families used the names of their castles as part 
of their surnames; they imposed seigneurial dues and obligations upon 
peasants; and, unlike some humbler lords, they had a military following. 
It is precisely because this lordship was both particular in focus (over 
the lords' own fortified residence) and more widely extended (over the 
area within the ramparts, an area quite often the size of a village) 
that the term "castle" throughout the dissertation denotes a fortifica- 
tion (of whatever size and nature -- whether fortified residence or 
enclosure) from which a lord's seigneural power and military presence 
emanated. Lords of these fortified settlements are referred to as 
"castellans" throughout the dissertation, and their families are 


described as "castellan families." Castles were the lords' centers of 


rural exploitation, and as they proliferated from the later eleventh 
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century, allodial freeholding began to decrease, as peasants became 
subject to economic impositions in this process of "incastellamento."°" 
Castles were indeed "cellules banales," as Bonnassie has put it, 
fortified nuclei of lords' proprietary interests. They were thus the 
spearhead of increased seigneurialization. In areas beyond the diocese, 
they sometimes arose from the middle of curtes, older seigneurial 
estates, or else they developed on former allodial land or on newly 


developed land. °° 


Towards the thirteenth century, then, the rural landscape became 
increasingly dominated by castles, even in traditionally allodial areas 
like the diocese of Saintes. Castles and their lords thus need to be 
viewed in relation to the peasantry, not simply regarded as engines of 
castellan aggression directed against the interests of counts and 
kings. °° As we shall see, castles had significant roles in both social 
and political contexts. 

"Feudal" and "feudalism." As Elizabeth Brown has soundly demon- 
strated, í? "countless different, and sometimes contradictory, 
definitions of the terms "feudal" and "feudalism" exist, and any and 
all of these definitions are hedged around with qualifications." Hence, 
these generic, problematic, and anachronistic terms are not used in the 
following chapters. In their place are the specific terms used in the 
Middle Ages to describe elements of changing economic, social, and 
political relationships -- terms such as "feodum," "casamentun," 
"feodatus," "fidelis," "fidelitas," "homagium," "servicium," "auxilium," 
"consilium," and the like. 

Terms such as these can be defined more readily and realistically 


than the generics "feudal" and "Seudalism."°° For example, fiefs 


| 
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(feoda, casamenta) within the diocese of Saintes were most commonly 
landed property, and not until the thirteenth century did they 
increasingly consist of rents and rights. Up to that time, castles 
themselves were hardly ever fiefs,°” and unlike farther south, public 
power was not delegated in the form of fiefs, except for the profits of 
the mint at Saintes." In the diocese -- as in Anjou, Poitou, the 
Bordelais, and the Comminges -- fiefs are less frequently mentioned in 
the records than allods until the twelfth century, and they were not 
markedly associated with milites. * 

Vassalic obligations such as homagium, servicium, auxilium, and 
consilium are not defined specifically in the documents: ‘he personal 
ties of vassals and lords, and the service due from vassals, were 
emphasized much less than fiefs.” Not surprisingly, "vassus" and 
"vassallus" -- terms denoting vassalage -- do not appear at all often in 
the records, and "fidelis" does not have an unambiguously vassalic 
connotation, either. 

Indeed, other personal ties existed, in addition to vassalic ties: 
the relations between counts and castellans, and between castellans and 
milites, were those of fidelity or subordination of commended men to 
their lords. There was thus a complex mesh of such fidelities and 
alliances, however unstable at times," that structured Saintonge 
society. 

Only after the 1150's did fiefs and vassalic obligations become 
more important, more pervasive in the higher social ranks, and more 
frequently recorded than allods, as they were convenient for Henry II's 
plans for firmer control of the diocese. If one can justifiably speak 


in general of a systematization of fiefs and vassalic opitnitione; ^ 
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only the evidence of the later twelfth century and thereafter permits 
this. But while the Plantagenets regularized what had been really only 
detectable before as traits, the less defined relationships of fidelity 


still persisted. 
III. The Diocese of Saintes 


The diocese of Saintes is a coastal area of about 9,000 square 
kilometers in western France, extending about 160 kilometers along its 
north-south axis. On three sides it is clearly bounded by distinct 
topographical features. Its northern boundary is provided by the Sévre 
Niortaise, a marshy and at times unnavigable estuary that separates the 
diocese from southern Poitou. The marshy Lande Saintongeaise and the 
large and clearly defined Gironde estuary form its southern boundary, 
beyond which is the Bordelais. Along the whole western edge of the 
diocese is the Atlantic Ocean. Only the eastern boundary is less 
definable topographically: here the diocese is a westward extension of 
the rolling chalklands of the Angoumois./> In almost all respects, the 
diocese is a geographical entity, and its administrative boundaries 
(defined in the Pouillé of Rochechouart of 1326) are almost without 
exception topographical boundaries." 

Within the regíon itself, topography and resources vary. Much of 
the coast ís chalky and rocky (as at Talmont, Arvert, and on Oleron), 
except where it is protected by the islands of Ré and Oléron close by: 
La Rochelle, for example, owes its commercial success as of the Middle 
Ages in large part to its sheltered site and deep hatbors. 77 At other 


points along the coast, there are large extents of marshes, both 
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freshwater and salt. One such area lies south of La Rochelle, extending 
to Rochefort, just north of the Charente, and reaches almost 25 kilo- 
meters inland. A neighboring area is centered on the Seudre for about 
20 kilometers, around Brouage, Marennes, and La Tremblade. The salt 
marshes, in particular, have been important since at least the Middle 
Ages, as salt is useful for preserving fish caught in the Charente, the 
Boutonne, and other rivers carving through the chalky subéoit. 7° Less 
useful marshes have been drained over the centuries: the Cistercian 
house of La Gráce-Dieu did much in the early twelfth century to reduce 
the marsh at Andilly, and its example was followed elsewhere by 
older-established abbeys such as Saint-Jean d'Angély and Notre-Dame of 
Saintes, once they had become better organized in datati miinan ^ 

Vineyards and meadows can often be seen in the drier and more 
undulating areas farther inland, both north and south of the Charente; 
like the salt-marshes, these are frequently mentioned in medieval 
records. As of the thirteenth century, La Rochelle became the main 
exporter of wine from western France to England and Ireland. 

Cereals, olives, wool, beans, and pork have been other important 
staples produced since the Middle Ages. The flatter alluvial soils in 
the southern part of the diocese have especially encouraged grain- 
production. To achieve this was not easy: clearings have had to be 
made in vast tracts of forest. Vestiges of these forests can be seen 
around Aunay, Chizé, Arvert, and on the island of Ré, but in the Middle 
Ages, the forests were formidable obstacles. The Baconés forest covered 
a good amount of the central area of the diocese: it stretched between 
Saint-Sornin of Marennes and Saintes, around Nancras and Corme-Royal, 


and south-east to Pons and Mirambeau. The Bussac forest in 
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the area around Montendre was also extensive, and so was the Argencon 


forest. Not surprisingly, the medieval records contain many references 


to assarts made in clearings. °° 
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Chapter I 


DUCAL AUTHORITY AND THE EMERGENCE OF CASTELLANIES: 980-1030 


To study the aristocracy means in the first instance to study 
families. However, as is common elsewhere before the eleventh century, 
reliable genealogical evidence for the Saintonge in the period 980-1030 
is to all intents and purposes nonexistent. This is not merely the 
result of Viking invasions, which in this area and elsewhere in Western 
Francia destroyed ecclesiastical houses, the exclusive furnishers of 
evidence for the period.! It is also because the sense of family 
relationships was still very vide. The family had not yet become 
narrowly defined by descent in the male line, nor firmly tied to the 
name of a castle-based Lordship.” 

In the course of the eleventh century, close kinship ties came to 
be recorded more frequently and more precisely, and surnames were 
commonly sed.” These two expressions of a narrower definition of the 
family can be explained by increasing pressure on the aristocracy's 
landed resources -- pressure which encouraged the treatment of family 
land as impartible and which therefore presupposed a very firm and tight 
definition of the family.” 

Unhappily, the genealogies of leading regional families cannot be 
reconstructed until after the period 980-1030: until the mid-eleventh 
century the extant evidence is too poor, and in any case contemporaries 
did not yet define the boundaries of their familial relationships with 
the purposeful clarity of later decades. Genealogical obscurity obtains 


6 
for other regions, too. In general, regional surveys of French society 
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show that only the greatest ducal families -- better documented than 
other social levels, and more precociously aware of their lineages -- 
can be traced back to the ninth century. Comital families generally can 
be traced back to the tenth century, and castellan families only back to 
the eleventh century.’ Even if the evidence were fuller, deducing 
family relationships through the analysis of leading-names, or 
Leitnamen, is difficult, sometimes inaccurate, and not at all useful in 
revealing the different social levels connected by sarriages." 

Reality and record in the period 980-1030 obstruct our analysis of 
the ruling sector of Saintonge society, then, and prevent us from 
exploring the distinctions between nobility and aristocracy, and between 
castellans and milites.” However, one reasonably supposes that there 
was some persistence of "old" Carolingian noble ancestry, though 
increasingly fused with families more newly arrived in positions of 
power. "Unequal" marriages between old and new accomplished this 
fusion. S Indeed, as we shall see, later evidence for the Saintonge 
runs in accord with Bouchard's argument for the composition of the 
nobility. And the ingredients of social success and mobility were 
various: economic resources, personal following, military profession, 
and family connections -- even if proof of a long-established 
distinguished birth was lacking. 

Genicot observes that a society is unlikely to persist with its 
upmost stratum statically cougosad, and with the richer evidence of 
the eleventh century and later, we can demonstrate the truth of this. 
But for the period 980-1030, the process of social fusion must remain an 
assumption, albeit a highly likely one. For lack of evidence, we cannot 


follow family lines between the Carolingian period and the eleventh 


Ty. 
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14 
century; ^ as has been done for Poitou, ^ for the Bordelais, and for 


some other places." One would not expect, however, that those of high 
birth would only marry among their own kind and never marry people with 
short pedigrees but real power. 1° As Schmid observes, although one 

can perhaps detect continuity between the early and later medieval 


nobility as a class, some new families clearly arise within it. 


So far we have seen what issues we cannot pursue because of poor 
evidence, or should not pursue because of commonsense expectations based 
on the composition of society in other regions. What we can and should 
do in the rest of this chapter is demonstrate the validity of the 
Tellenbach-Schmid-Duby hypothesis. These scholars argue that a narrower 
sense of lineage and family affiliations emerged along with the use of 
personal titles, and they see this as indicating that an awareness of 
social status did not develop until authority (granted or usurped) and 
castle-centered patrimony became firmly established as the hereditary 
possession of a given family.28 Duby rightly urges us to discover the 
material basis of attitudes of mind -- the economic conditions 
underlying social relationships. 1” This is not to assume that political 
function is necessarily more important than blood awareness (as Bloch 
and Southern would say), or that concern for political and administra- 
tive matters should outweigh attention to the ideological dimension of 
social structure. It is simply that changing material circumstances 
help generate a new, stricter sense of blood relations, so that kinship 


groups cease to be "fluid and formless . "20 


This observation runs 
differently from the argument that aristocratic kinship groups' "ties of 


blood created a sense of solidarity and a cohesion from which stemmed 
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certain obligations."? According to Duby it was not just the idea of 


noble birth -- an idea generated by the Carolingians -- that encouraged 
the fluid nobility of the ninth and tenth centuries to be transformed 
into the rigid nobility of later centuries. ^^ More important was 
attachment to hereditary title and patrimony. Indeed, evidence for the 
Saintonge does not show much family awareness developing before the 
establishment of territorial identity: title and genealogical interest 
do not precede the acquisition of a castle. One should not neglect the 
role of patrimony and castles as they developed. ^? 

Following the Tellenbach-Schmid-Duby approach first requires a 
survey of the Saintonge in the context of Aquitaine (section I). Then 
we need to describe the partitioning of the area between the counts of 
Poitou, Anjou, and Angoulême respectively (section II), to set the scene 
for the castle-based families so much more clearly visible later in 
eleventh-century records. While the lack of genealogical evidence means 
that we cannot prove these families to be the lineal descendants of 
Carolingian officials, there is reason to see some administrative 
continuity from the territorial point of view: a few of the castles 
visible in this period were closely identified with vicariae, sub- 
divisions of the pagi of Aunis and the Saintonge, once subject to the 
Carolingian counts of Saintes. ?* In these matters and in other related 
issues we shall find hints of the diffusion of comital authority: a 
phenomenon detectable elsewhere in this period, though varying in degree 
(section III). 

The rest of this chapter thus tries to achieve a sense of the 
institutional context and material environment in which families -- 


visible in eleventh-century records -- emerged, as Bouchard puts Ito 
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“from obscurity as somewhat amorphous collections of relatives and 


became restructured as conscious groups identified by land or office and 


a male iina 


I. The Growth of the Independent Principality of Aquitaine 


As it stood in the late tenth century, the duchy of Aquitaine was 
one of several powerful principalities whose emergence marked the 
fragmentation of the Carolingian Empire and the failure of the 
Carolingians’ Robertian and Capetian successors to impose regnal 
authority and control. 2° Since the eighth century, if not before, 
Aquitaine had been a regnum, an entity distinct from the kingdom of 
France in the precise sense. ^" As Werner has said, "In West 
Francia/France the king was simply shut out of the territories of the 
great princes by an almost complete transfer of the fisc to the princes 
thenselves. "2? 

Assigned by Charlemagne to his son Louis, 2? the regnum was then 
passed to Louis' son Pepin in the Ordinatio Imperii of 817.79 Pepin's 
son warred with his uncle Charles the Bald for this in the 830's, and 
Vikings ravaged the area from about 840.1 Like other parts of the 
Carolingian Empire, Aquitania became increasingly removed from any 
effective centralized control of Carolingian kings, and was itself 
partitioned. 32 Delegates such as Sezuinus, "comes Burdegalensis et 


Sanctonensis," and Turpio, count of Angoulême, failed to control Viking 
33 

marauders. When incursions slackened around 875, administrative and 

military responsibility had generally fallen into local hands. ^ As a 


result, Ramnulfus II, count of Poitou, claimed to be the heir to 
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Charlemagne's authority in the area, in opposition to Charles the 
Bald.” In what has been called an age of political reconstruction, the 
ninth-century counts of Poitou worked to consolidate their claim, not 
least by attempting to make their rule hereditary. In this they failed, 
but they effectively exploited the weakness of the Carolingian kings. 
William the Young and Acfred, nephews of William the Pious, were 
particularly aggressive counts in this regard. ^9 
Certainly the Poiteviu counts sought to enhance their status by 
adopting the elevated personal title of "Dux". This was true of the 
successors of Eblo Mauzer (who was not the heir of William the Pious, 
despite Ademar of Chabannes' assumption that the counts of Poitou were 
always hereditary counts): William Téte-d'Étoupe (935-63) was perhaps 


n37 


the first to use the title "Dux Aquitanie. Much more certain is that 


his son William Fierabras (963-95) used the title. S Finally, William V 
(995-1030), the son of William Fierabras, styled himself "totius 
Aquitaniae nonarchus."”” His grandfather had fought unsuccessfully 
against Hugh the Great, the Carolingians' Robertian successor in 955 at 
Poitiers. “0 His father had become the father-in-law of Hugh Capet 
(987-96), the first Capetian, but the duchy remained remote from the 
Capetians. ^ The dukes may sometimes have been royal vassals, but they 
performed homage and swore fealty late, infrequently, or often not at 
4n. ^ 
From 987, then, there may have been "un bon accord" between 
Capetian kings and the dukes of Aquitaine, but little more of 
substance. ^ It indeed seems that "l'isolement méridional" prevailed -- 


that the northern and southern areas of Western Francia were two 


different worlds. ^^ Abbo of Fleury's comment on the situation is well- 
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known, and Ademar of Chabannes' claim about his ducal patron vas not 
Sheer rhetoric: "Non solum vero omnem Aquitaniam suo subjecit imperio, 
ut nemo contra eum levare manum auderet, verum etiam regem Francorum 
sibi habuit conplacitun S 
By the end of the tenth century, the duchy of Aquitaine was thus a 
strong principality vis-à-vis the Gapetians. " The combination of 
landed resources and offices originally held from the Carolingian kings 
had indeed helped to shape the principality, and the same trend can of 
course be seen elsewhere in what had been the Western Carolingian 
kingácn, Moreover, for this period we have to agree with Werner that 


principalities were not necessarily anarchic, relative to areas under 


direct royal power, 
II. Partitions Within the Diocese of Saintes 


If the duchy of Aquitaine resisted Capetian influence and substan- 
tive overlordship, to what extent was there cohesion within the county 
of Saintes -- by 980 the diocese of Saintes -- one of Aquitaine's 
constituent partst This question is critical: the nature and amount 
of institutional power possessed by regional families, and the time and 
rate at which this power was acquired, largely depended on the degree of 
autonomy the families had from ducal authority and policy. And it is 
even more urgent to seek an answer to the question in this ss period, 
since the documentation on family composition and on families'awareness 
of social status is less substantial than for later periods. 

We can see immediately that the diocese of Saintes itself was 


partitioned between the count of Poitou (the duke of Aquitaine), the 
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count of Anjou, and the count of Angouléme. Did a feudal hierarchy 
exist? Were the counts of Anjou and of Angouléme, respectively, the 
vassals of the duke of Aquitaine for their possessions in the diocese of 


Saintes?" 


(1) Patrimony of the Counts of Angoulême 


Firstly, were the counts of Angouléme ducal vassals? This question 
is particularly interesting, because the counts of Angouléme controlled 
various important castles along the eastern edge of the diocese of 
Saintes. ”? These were at Matha, Montausier, Archiac, Bouteville. Is 
there any evidence that the counts were ducal vassals for any of these 
castles or for other fiefs??? 

Marestay, immediately adjacent to Matha, was given by the duke to 
Saint-Jean d'Angély in the 980! 5; ?? hence it is probable that the 
counts of Angouléme at that time held the castle at Matha from the 
dukes, though since their ancestors had built it (a castellum) as a 
defense against the Vikings, it was most likely to have originally been 
their independent patrimony .>” In the late eleventh century Matha was a 
casamentum, a (tel? but it was heritable within the family of the 
counts of Angoulème: Count Gaufridus' father survived a poisoning 
attempt by Gaufridus' sister-in-law, and Le disinherited her children. 
As a result, Count Gaufridus' nephew Willelmus received only Matha and 


Fronsac, instead of the whole county of Angouléme. ^9 Matha was arguably 


kept as an apanage until the end of the twelfth century. 
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The castle at Montausier was heritable, toa t but was not 
specified anywhere as a fief held of the dukes of Aquitaine. It was 
kept in the comital family until c.1141-9. 

The castles of Archiac and Bouteville were not held in fief from 
the duke of Aquitaine. Petronilla of Archiac, sole heiress to Archiac 
and Bouteville, married Gaufridus, Count of Angoulême (1032-48).°° The 
Historia Pontificum on events from 1028 states that Joffredus (i.e. 
Gaufridus) commended his son to Count Audoinus, Joffredus' brother, on 
account of the two castles of Archiac and Bouteville in the Saintonge, 


"n59 The fact that this 


"quae semper attinent ad comitatum Engolismensem. 
claim was made, though the castles were only recently acquired, shows 
that the comital family of Angouléme considered them to be crucial to 
the maintenance of their interests in the Saintonge. 

Apart from such castles specifically named, it is hard to determine 
the geographical extent of the power of the counts of Angouléme, whether 
patrimonially or vassalically derived, within the diocese of Saintes -- 
first because of a lack of evidence; V but second, because of the 
limitations that the evidence 12poses. ^l 

Analyzing transactions in the Saintonge in which the counts of 
Angouléme were involved helps to establish the geographical extent and 
nature of their possessions and hence to determine whether or not they 
were originally held of the dukes of Aquitaine. For example, a donation 
was made in 1029 by Count Gaufridus of Angouléme to Savigny, a Cluniac 
house in the diocese of Lyons: in this act, he gave the church of 
Saint-Paul situated "in pago Sanctonensi" in Bouteville. 97 He and his 
wife Petronilla had had this church built from their proprium. Its 


monks were to be maintained from dues which the count received from his 
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proprium at Bouteville, namely from two villae; from adjacent lands now 
given to Savigny by other individuals who previously had owed the count 
rent in wine and denarii for such lands; from demesne lands, vineyards, 
and woodland in the vicinity; from lands held from the count "per 
beneficium"; and from tithes levied from mills. Such references to 
proprium here all imply that Count Gaufridus did not hold Bouteville as 
a dependency of the dukes of Aquitaine, but rather that it was his 
independent patrimony -- and indeed it came to him with Archiac, from 
his marriage to Petronilla, sole heiress of the dominus of Archiac and 
Bouteville. 

Overall, ome cannot establish that the counts of Angouléme were 
vassals of the dukes of Aquitaine for their possessions in the diocese 
of Saintes -— a telling piece of negative evidence for a period when 
fiefs were regarded by some as a crucial ingredient of vassalic 
relationships lower down in society, as for example between count and 
castellana." Perhaps Matha was a fief held of the duke, and elsewhere 
-- outside the diocese of Saintes -- the counts of Angouléme may have 
been ducal vassals: apparently eager to extend their control to the 
Gironde, they held Blaye (to the south of the diocese of Saintes) "in 
beneficio" of the dukes of Aquitaine. ^ In addition, the viscounty of 
Melle, like the viscounty of Aunay within the diocese of Saintes, 
appears to have been given by William the Great to Audoinus II, Count of 
Angouléme, insofar as suzerain rights were concerned, since the lands 
were already infeodated.°” One could say that the counts of Angouléme 
rendered auxilium by joining the ducal army at Rochémeaux, and 
essentially gave consilium by appearing as a signatory to ducal 


charters. °° 
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The position of the counts of Angouléme relative to the dukes of 
Aquitaine was thus a microcosm of the dukes’ own position vis-a-vis the 
Capetians, in that strategic bases of power were possessed and handed 
down through the generations, and only nominally held as dependencies 
from a superior. One uses the general term "dependencies" deliberately: 
nowhere in Saintonge documents of this period is the term "vassal" 
applied to the counts of Angoulêne , °? and with one exception (the castle 
at Matha) they did not hold fiefs of the dukes. Most probably they were 
bound to the dukes of Aquitaine by general ties of fidelity, rather than 
by more specific vassalic ties. °° 

Whether or not the counts of Angoulême were ducal vassals, they 
clearly cooperated with the dukes in this period. Ademar of Chabannes, 
prone to exalt the dukes of Aquitaine, especially William the Great, 
emphasizes the closeness between that duke and the count of Angouléme. 
The latter was "loved greatly" by the duke as a man of great counsel; 
he went to Lombardy with William the Great; he fought for the duke 
against Boso II Count of La Marche; and he reconciled Hugh of Lusignan 
with the dite?” Matha at least was the possible fruit of such a 
relationship. Cooperation was important to the dukes because the counts 
of Angoulême had hereditary possession of all the previously noted 
castles along the eastern fringe of the diocese of Saintes, and they 
were well enough endowed with other lands in such areas to make grants 
to the bishops of Angoulême. 1 Reciprocally, bishop Gardradus, "quidam 


e principibus Engolismensium," founded Bassac in the diocese of 
Saintes. ^ Such cooperation between the duke of Aquitaine and the count 


of Angouléme is not altogether surprising, given the military strength 
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and personal determination of William the Great —- as the Conventum of 


c. 1022-8 makes xia." 


(ii) Territory Ruled by the Counts of Anjou 


The counts of Anjou, whose principality was centred on the Loire, 
were clearly vassals of the dukes of Aquitaine and less cooperative than 


e 
the counts of Angoulême . * The relationship had already been a troubled 


one in the later tenth century when Geoffrey Grisegonelle (963-73) was a 


ducal vassal for lands in the Saintonge and elsevhere, ^ but friction 
broke out with the dukes, especially with William the Great, who was 
noted for his destruction of castles. 76 

Beyond grants to Angevin counts of castles both inside and outside 
the diocese of Saintes, 7? the keep of the city of Saintes -- the formal 
center of the diocese -- was enfeoffed to Fulk Nerra. The mint-monopoly 
and the appointment of bishops, however, remained in the duke's own 
control. 78 

Fulk Nerra subscribed ducal charters as of c. 1003; 7? he vas 
employed in William the Great's servicium in the Saintonge; °° and he 
represented him at the Capetian court, ^ However, Fulk's ambitions in 
the Saintonge ran high, making necessary a treaty between the Angevins 
and Poitevins, and so William the Great expanded direct control into the 
Saintonge once he had subdued Boso II, count of La Marcha; ^ Indeed, 
the Angevin presence ín the diocese of Saintes was troublesome: 
immediately, since Fulk Nerra used his base in Saintes for his own 


politicking, ^ 


and after 1030, when che Angevins claimed that Fulk Nerra 
himself had controlled more castles in the diocese than the one at 


Saintes alone. Even in the twelfth century, such pretensions persisted: 
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4 
the Fragmentum Historiae Andegavensis" was designed to justify Angevin 


86 
clains."" The author of the Gesta Consulum invented a marriage 





between Geoffrey Grisegonelle's son Maurteius and a woman who was the 
daughter of Aimericus, consul of Saintes, and the niece of Count 

Raimundus of Poitou.79 According to this account, Fulk Nerra was the 
issue of this E and his claims in the Saintonge were hence 


validated through his being the great-nephew of a count of Poitou. 7 


The diocese of Saintes was thus partitioned between the various 
counts of Poitou, Anjou, and Angoulême, and though vassalic ties may 
have existed at the comital and viscomital levels, there was no sign of 
a hierarchy of fief-tenures and vassalic obligations permeating 
society. ?1 If anything, in the later and better documented periods this 
partitioning of the diocese of Saintes visibly encouraged the families 
of the region to assert greater autonomy and to shift their loyalties 
more: in the Poitevin region north of the diocese, for example, the 
Conventum of the 1020's shows, how Hugh of Lusignan intrigued with both 
Duke William and Fulk Nerra, count of Anjou. 

Hence, the delegation of various castles in the diocese of Saintes 
by the dukes of Aquitaine was not indisputably promising for the future: 
if the counts of Angoulême were ducal vassals, the dukes were making the 
most of their own weak de facto position. Given the endowment of the 
counts of Angouléme in the eastern and southern parts of the diocese, it 
is perhaps not surprising that there is no evidence before the early 
eleventh century for the direct expansion of the dukes of Aquitaine into 
the Saintonge proper, south of the Boutonne river along the southern 


edge of Aunis: none of William Fierabras' acta contains grants of land 
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in the Saintonge, "^ and there is only one ducal subscription to a pious 
donation made in the Saintonge by an individual. 7? 
In response to Angevin pressure, the dukes of Aquitaine must have 
been under pressure to buy peace closer to home by mortgaging off future 
interests in places farther away from Poitiers. For the present, 


personal politics seemed to work for stability, but a weak ruler would 


lose control of such important infeudations.?” 


III. Trends Towards the Devolution of Comital Authority 


Not only was the diocese of Saintes partitioned between various 
counts, but there is evidence in the period 980-1030 for the beginnings 
of some devolution of authority from the count of Poitou (i.e., the duke 
of Aquitaine) to families in the region. Such arrogation of power was 
common elsewhere, though often at a more advanced stage. ^^ This 
devolution may be detected in the heritability of public office; in the 
newly private nature of rights which were previously comital and 
exercised for public ends; and in the replacement of areas of public 


administration by castellanies, most of which were privately owned. 


(1) The Viscounts of Aunay 


First, the evidence for heritability of public office: the case of 
the viscounts of Aunay. Situated on the southern border of the county 
of Poitou, at the crossroads of the routes to Saintes, Poitiers, and 
Lyon, the viscounts of Aunay (together with the viscounts of Thouars and 
Chatellérault) demonstrate the typical proliferation of viscounts that 


96 
was encouraged by military needs in the face of Viking incursions. By 
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contrast, in the Carolingian period there had been only one viscount in 
each county. "" Such proliferation encouraged the devolution of public 
authority: in the first third of the tenth century, the office of 
viscount came to be passed down within the same family as a hereditary 
possession, although it was still held of the idet. 7 

Moreover, the viscounts of Aunay possessed a castle -- 
probably dating to the late tenth cantuty. " However, líke their 


counterparts in Burgundy before 1030, they were still auxiliaries of the 
100 


count of Poitou. The viscounts themselves were fideles, if not 
strictly vassals, of the counts of Poitou: "+ they attended the count's 


court, 192 witnessed ducal transactions, 192 and participated in the 


count's general assenblies. 10% 


1,105 
s 


There does not seem to be evidence 
before the 1060 that the counts of Poitou delegated the judgment of 
causae majores (any cases dealt with centrally rather than locally) to 
the viscounts, °° probably because of the counts’ own strength, as 
Garaud implies. 107 

In the absence of any decisive evidence, all that can be said with 
any certainty is that the ingredients of effective devolution of comital 
authority were present in this period, as far as the viscounts of Aunay 
are concerned, but they had not yet become fully developed. Such 
ingredients were the heritability of office (whether or not a fier)1% 
and the possession of a castle and land. 7? Because of their proximity 
to the diocese of Saintes, the viscounts of Aunay were endowed with 
lands in the diocese as well as in Poitou, as allods and bedsiicu. 
In addition, they arguably had their own vassals.]ll 


In this period the viscounts of Aunay had thus acquired all the 


ingredients of localized power which after 1030 would make them 
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virtually indistinguishable from the castellan families becoming visible 


in the records. 112 Between 980 and 1030, however, devolution of public 


authority was being kept in check by the vigorous exertions of dukes 
such as William the Great. After his death in 1030, the viscounts 
became more like their Máconnais counterparts, in disassociating castles 


from the éount >”? 


(ii) The Emergence of Consuetudines 
As a further indication of the devolution of public authority, 
rights which were previously comital monopolies and exercised only in a 
public capacity were now being appropriated by private lords. 224 They 
were also changing in nature, away from the functiones publicae of the 
Carolingian period -- the military, judicial, and fiscal functions which 
originally had been the districtus or jurisdictio, composing the royal 


bannum, "7 As the tentn century progressed, these rights, or 


"consuetudines," 


n116 


widened to include "rights whose origins were purely 
private. To be precise, they now also denoted labor services 
(corvada) and requisitions (such as procuratio) -- evidence of the 
co-existence of seigneurialism and allodialism.!!7 The appearance of 
such new connotations of the term "consuetudo" showed how public and 
private power were becoming more interwoven, LE Even in the period 
980-1030, when ducal authority was stíll relatively strong, 
consuetudines denoted private seigneurial powers even when transacted by 
the duke, a figure of public authority: a document of the mid 970's 
records that Duke William gave consuetudines and the right of vicaria, 
119 


"Sive juste sive injuste habere videbam." If consuetudines here 


referred to the Carolingian comital monopolies of exercitus-levies and 
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judicial powers, they would not have been considered unjust. Here, 

consuetudines are seigneurial impositions, and the duke is considered as 
a seigneur. Contemporaries claimed to know what the just customary dues 
and services were: as Duby has put it, consuetudines became "founded 


... in habit and the testimony of collective memory "220 Malae 


consuetudines were initially those which did not exist in the previous 


generation. 121 Hence it is not surprising to find promises that no evil 
customs would be imposed: in the first decade of the eleventh century, 
for instance, the duke abandoned consuetudines in the villa of Blanzac, 
and made donations to Saint-Jean d'Angély, "sine ulla consuetudine 
mala". 122 

With the fuller development of lords’ judicial and economic powers 
radiating from castles in the later eleventh century, there is a marked 


increase and precision in the references to those consuetudines that 


denote lucrative seigneurial impositions such as pedagium, tallia, 


commendisia, hospitium, and mill- and oven-monopolies. 123 Early 


presages of this later commonplace are few, but in the 980's, the 

seigneur of Tonnay-Charente gave the consuetudines levied on a 
124 125 

vineyard, and later on, a monk of Baigne compensated the possessor 

of the consuetudo imposed on some land that he bought. As yet there 

were few references to consuetudines, but later in the eleventh century 

the frequency of such references precisely indicates how the private 


seigneury had developed, not least by exercising what formerly were 


comital monopolies of military and judicial authority. 126 
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(111) From Vicariae to Castellanies 

Lemarignier has amply demonstrated that the increasing visibility 
of consuetudines in this period was closely linked to the dissolution of 
the pagus, upon whose cohesion the Carolingian political and administra- 
tive system had depended. 27 In the Carolingian system, comital 
authority had been inextricably identified with the territory over which 
it was to be exercised. After the late tenth century, land and public 
authority over it had become disassociated. 225 This was not only true 
of comital authority and the pagus, but also of the vicaria, a 
subdivision of the pagus: the territorial sense of "vicaria" gradually 
disappeared, as castellanies partitioned it, and the term more 
frequently denoted rights. 12? 

Such developments were only completed in the couise of the eleventh 
century, however: the period 980-1030 showed transition, not abrupt 
change. There are continued references to the pagi of Aunis and Saintes 
-- the two subdivisions of the former Carolingian county of Saintes. 130 
This may suggest that the ecclesiastical scriptoria were conservative in 
style, 121 but it also suggests the fact that the viscount was still 
operating in some public capacity in these areas as the count's 
delegate: he had not yet become simply a private lord. 

Likewise, there were continued references to the old Carolingian 
territorial subdivisions of the pagus, the vicariae. 17? In this same 
period, however, the term "vicaria" was also being used to denote the 
rights of justice in cases of arson, rape, theft, and hoaicide. 7^ 
These rights,traditionally regnal, had become comital, ^^ but like other 


rights they would eventually come to be treated as custos, i" In the 


course of the eleventh century, lords exercised these rights, still 
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described as "vicaria," in a purely private capacity, along with dukes 
and viscounts, who had previously monopolized such powers before the 
diffusion of public authority and institutions had taken full effect, 
But were these lords lineal blood descendants of the vicarii, the 
Carolingian officials who formerly administered vicarial areas strictly 


as comital delegates??>° Were castles’ territoria, the new areas of 


— simply the old Carolingian areas of administration, the vicariae? 
These are crucial questions for establishing the degree of continuity 
between Carolingian public authority and private seigneurial power in 
the eleventh century and after, and the questions have led, not 
surprisingly, to considerable debate. 97 
Overall, the evídence for vicariae and castellanies in the diocese 
of Saintes is thin, but the situation there seems to resemble the mixed 
situation that Garaud described for Poitou, where both "Les chefs-lieux 
de ces circonscriptions vicariae pourvus d'un castrum devinrent le 
siége d'une chátellenie dont le réssort annexa plus or moins celui de la 


"and "Les autres disparurent et leur district 


n138 


vicairie carolingienne,' 
fut absorbé par les châteaux édifiés sur leur territoire. Examples 
supporting each of these observations follow in this section and the 
next. 

The vicaria”? of Saint-Jean d'Angély had a cast1el^? -- not 
surprisingly, given its strategic location on the border of the 
divae. T Yet we do not have any evidence that this castle became the 
"souche" of a seigneurial family. Moreover, documentation is lacking 
for Saintes, the original headquarters of the Carolingian count and most 


likely a vicarial headquarters after the counts of Saintes had ceased to 


exist. One document about Saintes, dating from the 1050's, is ambiguous 
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about whether "vicaria" is a location or a right; this describes Juliana 
de Teraco as giving 100 solidi of current money yearly from the dues of 
the "vigeria" of Saintes. 1 ^^ 
Other evidence shows that Garaud's first observation also holds 
true for the diocese of Saintes: that the headquarters of a vicarial 
area furnished with a castle became the center of a castellany whose 
sphere roughly approximated the former vicaria's. We can never see 
precise territorial congruence between vicaria and castellany -- either 
in terms of boundaries or the exact site of vicarial headquarters — 
because the evidence is poor. 153 
There was a castle at Aunay, 14% originally the only vicaria in 
Aunis in the early tenth century 14 and the viscomital family centered 
its seigneurial activities there well into the eleventh century. 
Chatelaillon, where there was probably a castrum as of the 950's, 
was strategically located on the coast of Minis ^o and was described as 
a vicaria. tY In addition, a document of the 1020's refers to the 
148 


"vicaria Sancti Johannis de Castro Allionis." This latter reference 


echoes documents of the 950's sat which indicate that there was 


a castrum in the "vicaria Sancti Johannis," the "castrum Ju111, "150 
This castrum changed its name in the later tenth century, 1 since from 


the 990's, if not before, its lords were named "Alo," though they cannot 


be proven to be related to the lords of the former "castrum Ju111, "15? 


In the case of this family, the exercise of rights termed "vicaria" 
coincides geographically with a former vicarial unit of administration 
of the Carolingian period: a document of the early twelfth century 
shows both the gecgraphical sense of "vicaria" and its more contemporary 


connotation of rights, though these were not necessarily the same ríghts 
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as those originally exercised by Carolingian Weatt i? In the case of 
other powerful families of the eleventh century, the appearance of the 
term "vicaria" to denote the rights they exercised, in addition to 
rights specifically identifiable as former comital monopolies, marks 
both the geographical displacement of vicariae by the new castellanies, 
and also the pulverization, if not changed nature, of the vicarii's 
public power, 1% 

There was a castle at Taillebourg perhaps in the late tenth 


155 though the family line of its 


century, and definitely by the 1010's, 
lords is visible only from the 1040's. Taillebourg was also described 
as a vicaria, i9 Contemporaries were aware of the transition from 
public territorial power to a privately-controlled castellany, since 
they described land and other items as being "in vicaria castro 
Traliburcense," in the pagus of Saintes. 

There are, then, some suggestions of territorial continuity between 
the Carolingian administrative system and the eleventh-century mosaic of 
private seigneuries. Moreover, the close association of the vicaria and 
castrum of Châtelaillon in references of the 1020's and earlier suggests 
that contemporaries saw the extent of the castrum's power as similar to 
that of the Carolingian vicaria. Garaud agrees that the castellany of 
Châtelaillon "parait avoir englobe le ressort de la vicairie 
caroliniienge ^ 7" 

Similarly, the document of the 1010's referring to items "in 


vicaría castro Traliburcense" n? 


may suggest that contemporaries assumed 
the extent of the vicaria and the later castellany to be identical. In 
addition to Chátelaillon and Taillebourg, Aunay was a vicaria which 


became a private castellany. The fourth detectable vicaria, Saint-Jean 
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d'Angély, did not. In three of four cases, then, there are suggestions 
of territorial continuity. But one cannot determine any lineal blood 
continuity between the Carolingian vicarii and the castellan families 
emerging with increasing power and prestige after the late tenth 
century, because there is a hiatus in genealogical evidence between the 
earlier and later parts of the century. Accordingly, one cannot agree 


or disagree with Werner on the biological continuity of officials and 


families after A.D. 850. 


(iv) Other Castles 
Other castles and their castellanies were visible in documents of 
the period 980-1030, but were not evidently associated with former 
vicariae: these were the castles of Garaud's second category, which 
grew up in former vicarial areas and partitioned them. We cannot 


determine whether these castles were built by the counts, except in the 


case of Matha. 199 We will examine several of these, starting with 


Matha. 


There is no extant reference to Matha as a vicaria in the documents 


from the cartulary of Saint-Jean d'Angé1y. 189 Most probably until the 


end of the twelfth century, Matha was directly controlled by a cadet 


branch of the family of the counts of Angoulême. 161 The castrum was 


built by the counts of Angouléme perhaps as early as by 886. 19? 


Certainly it existed by 960.163 


There is no reference to a vicaria at Surgères: the castellans 


164 


there as of the 1020's exercised clearly seigneurial rights in the 


later twelfth century, if not earlier. 10° 


At Archiac, there was perhaps a castle as early as the 990's, 166 


xx 
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although its lords only become visible in the evidence of the 1030's, 
when the castrum was controlled by the counts of Angoulême, following 
the marriage of Count Gaufridus to Petronilla, sole heiress of Archiac 
and Bouteville. 167 

Lords of Jonzac are visible after 1000, but the castrum only in the 


168 In the later eleventh century there is a description of an 


1050's. 
allod as being "in honore Iouiniaci," that is, in the castellany of 
dengao re? 


Admittedly, the evidence is poor for other castles: a few cannot 


even be associated with particular families active later on, because of 


poor evidence: the Castellum Ostendi of the 950's, 170 the castrum 
Gisiarum of the 980's, 171 and -- if it was not Taillebourg -- Fractum 


172 However, we can say that all the castles 


Botum of the 1010's. 
visible in this period, and those which probably existed prior to 980, 
became the headquarters of leading regional families. Only one castle 
visible in this period came to be the preserve of a family which seemed 
to be relatively minor in later Saintonge society. This was Bouteville 
(late tenth century, or early eleventh century in date), which was 
controlled directly by the counts of Angouléme through the early 
eleventh century. Apart from this case, the castles of this period 
became the nuclei of the region's most prominent families, though not 
all the families powerful from the eleventh century through c.1300 were 
yet visible, nor were their castellanies associated with former vicarial 
areas of administration. 

Thus, as Martindale cbserves, "during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries castles frequently became the centres of aristocratic 


wl73 


land-holdings. In the course of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
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thirteenth centuries they indeed “often represented social superiority 


as well as military security."2/4 


With better evidence after 1030, we 
shall be able to examine the "rather complicated process" by which 
castellan families became not only powerful, but also socially 
175 
superior. 
For the period 980-1030, however, the diocese of Saintes shared 
with other regions a marked growth in the number of castles. Languedoc 


experienced this trend from c. 975-1050. 176 In Provence, several dozen 


castles existed by c.1000, compared with only fifteen before 950,177 


and Catalonia displayed the same phenomenon. 7? In the Haut-Comminges, 
too, castellans emerged from the allodial aristocracy at the end of the 


tenth century and beginning of the eleventh century. 17? By contrast, 


the Bordelais lagged behind, 190 
But however much the timing of this castle-building trend was the 
same in the diocese of Saintes as elsewhere, the precise characteristics 
of the trend differentiated the diocese from other regions. In 
Burgundy, the pagus of Mácon ended up being split between five or six 
castellans, each with his own vassals and rights of justice, and the 
same was true in Maine, Francia, Gascony, Comminges, Auvergne, Velay, 
Provence, and Bésalu (in the Spanish March) . 181 Society in Catalonia 
from 1020-60 underwent militarization with the building of new castles, 
whether held by ex-vicarial families! 92 or others. Even in that period, 
however, castles were built on the count's fisc. 199 The control of 
castles, therefore, was not automatically linked to the exercise of 
public authority. 19^ 


For the period 980-1030, however, there is no evidence for the 


diocese of Saintes to suggest a serious collapse of the comital control 
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of jurisdiction, though we must be mindful of the personal strength of 
Duke William the Great: the framework for the devolution and private 
appropriation of formerly public authority was already constructed, as 
the Conventum shows, and after 1030, certain incipient trends would get 
fuller rais, ^97 But the day of the castellans had not yet dawned: 
though the castellans had fragmented the pagus territorially, they had 
not yet effectively challenged the count of Poítou's juridical author- 
ity. The evidence for the diocese indeed suggests that the castellans 
achieved less autonomy than elsewhere in the period 980-1030: just as 
in Anjou and Poitou, 196 there were incipient trends towards devolution, 
but the counts of Poitou worked effectively against those trends, 
largely by controlling the castles in the area. Ties of fidelity -- and 
perhaps of vassalage -- as well as family tíes proved to be effective 
tools of control, 297 both over castles associated with former vicariae 
and over those which were not (notably Matha and Surgéres). 

The castellans of Chátelaillon, for example, were perhaps fideles 
of the counts of Poitou, and as a former vicaria, the castellany was on 
old comital figa 55^ Moreover, the castle at Surgéres was most probably 
manned by a hereditary line of lords who were subject to the counts of 
Poitou, 72? even if they were not their vassals, precisely speaking. 

In addition, at Matha, Archiac, and Taillebourg, the castra were 
controlled within the family of the counts of Angouléme, and they also 
were probably on comital fisc. 170 From the 1030's to the 1070's, the 
castle at Archiac was controlled by the counts of Angoulême through the 
marriage of Count Gaufridus to Petronilla, the sole heiress to Archíac 
and Bouteville: Gaufridus claimed that the castles there "semper 


attinent" to the counts of Angoulóme.!?! 4, for the castle at 


oe 
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ileb 4 it was perhaps the Fractum Botum at issue in April 1024 
between Aimericus "princeps Ronconiensis" and his "senior," Willelmus 
count of Angoulême. 19? Problems had arisen when the count was away in 
Rome, and Aimericus "castrum Fractabotum in Sanctonico extruxit per dies 
Resurrectionis." By doing so, he perjured himself, since he had 
previously sworn fidelitas to the count on the relics of Saint 
Cybara, ^ A few days later, therefore, he was killed by the count's 
son Josfredus. The count and his other son Alduinus besieged the castle 
for a long period and ati destroyed it, then after some time 
rebuilt it and commended it to Josfredus. This mode of control — 
creating an apanage -- was favored in this period; Matha and Archiac 
provide other examples. ! 7° 
It is clear, in conclusion, that few castellans were vassals of the 
counts, 196 and already there were signs of trouble: at Taillebourg, 
fideles were replaced by members of the comital family. So far, though, 
comital authority prevailed, albeit through military clout: like the 
count of Anjou in his domaines, and like the rulers of Normandy and 
Flanders farther north, the count of Poitou managed to preserve some 
degree of institutional stability in the diocese of Saintes. 1?7 After 
1030 diffusion of public power would become more advanced: the new 
castellanies partitioned the vicariae (the old Carolingian areas of 
public administration), the viscounts of Aunay less often acted in their 
official capacity, and castellans developed their own set of private 


tights at the count's expense. But so far, such trends had not 


developed sufficiently to curtail the authority of the count of Poitou. 
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Chapter II 


THE CASTRAL ARISTOCRACY AND ANGEVIN RULE: 1030-1062 





I. The Visibility of the Castral Aristocracy 


In this period we find an increasingly clear definition of the 
castral aristocracy, although there is not yet enough evidence to 
justify a confident distinction between nobility and aristocracy.! In 
any case, the term "nobilis" is not in the records of píous donation in 
this period; and even if it were, its connotations would not necessarily 
be those documented for earlier periods Ciseulure:^ 

At any rate, the castral aristocracy emerges more clearly: not 
only is the evidence better than for 980-1030, but there were changes in 
social eii? Several factors mark the appearance of the castral 
aristocracy: the proliferation of castles, heritability of patrimony, 


patrimonial surnames, personal titles, and possibly vassalic relations 


with dthess:" 


(1) The Proliferation of Castles 
Castles proliferated in the diocese of Saintes in this period, much 
as was true for Provence (especially in the 1030' s)? and other parts of 
Langdados, " such as the Biterrois.' In Poitou, moreover, the prolifera- 
tion of castles can be seen in the inclusion of minor castellans in the 
duke's curia: before 1020, no castellans at all had been fie” 


However, in contrast with the period 980-1030, castles becoming visible 
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in the records in this period were not explicitly associated with former 
vicariae. 

The castle at Montausier ? becomes visible in evidence for the 
1030's. Not evidently associated with a former vicaria, Montausier was 
controlled by the comital family of Angouléme — in both respects, like 
Matha. 19 Also visible now is the castle at Dompierrell: the lords 
there are intermittently traceable from this period on. By the 
thirteenth century, the family was not a royal tenant-in-chief, but more 
obscure. Cognac, "^ whose lords were direct vassals of the Plantagenets 
and the Capetians in the thirteenth century, now appears as a castral 
headquarters, and so does Barbezieux, 1}? nominally held of the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux. 

In documents dating to the 1040's and later, other castra become 
visible. Didonne's castle is one example, and the family line of its 
lords is coherent from now én. Talmont's castle, first visible in the 
later 1040's, perhaps dates back to the 1030's, when fragments of its 
lords’ family line are first visible.) The castle of Pons is a third 
seer” like those at Matha and Montausier, it was controlled by a 
count, in this case by the count of Anjou. Mortagne's castle probably 
dates to the 1040's, when the evidence for its lords is first visible, 
although sparse. |” Besides these castral centers which continued as 
such through the end of the thirteenth century, there was a castle at 


19 


Nouai11618 and on Oléron " but their lords cannot be documented in their 


family contexts. The Doe family, controlling the castle at Broue, is 
only visible as of 1105, though the castle appears in a document of the 


20 
1040's and at that time seems to be comitally controlled. 
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Thus, most of these castles whose lords in the thirteenth century 
clearly qualified as barons -- as royal tenants-in-chief -- were not 
obviously associated with former centers of Carolingian local adminis- 
tration. The centers of power now seemed to be newly located. At the 
very least, the documents for this period were more reticent than those 
for the previous period in claiming any territorial continuity between 
castra and units of Carolingian administration. What is certain, 
however, is that all of these families -- whether or not their castles 
were in fact associated with former vicariae -- acquired the displaced, 
fragmented, and transformed powers of Carolingian vicarii and counts, 
though the evidence for the later eleventh century shows the changing 
nature of these powers more fully than we can see for this period. ^l 

In some cases, the evidence for this period supports the Tellenbach- 
Schmid-Duby hypothesis of social change: at Dompierre, Cognac, 
Barbezieux, Didonne, Mortagne, and Broue, castles were either visible 
before their castellan families were, or at least appeared simulta- 
neously in the records. However, in the cases of Talmont, Jonzac, 
Mornac, and Tonnay-Charente, the lords’ families were visible in the 


evidence before the castles deve? 


(11) Heritability of Patrimony 


The heritability of patrimony was another sign of the appearance of 
the castellan aristocracy. Some of the family lines of lords of the 
castles listed above can be reconstructed through their associations 
with particular patrimonies. Though one cannot very often trace the 
cadet branches of prominent seigneurial families in the region, nor know 


the background of men marrying into such families, one can often 





distinguish between castellans whose position was clearly heritable, and 
those who were not yet able to hand down their power to their heirs. 2? 
The first group was potentially more independent of comital authority 
than the second group, which was exemplified by the lords of Pons, and 
perhaps also those of Surgéres. 

First, some consideration of hereditary and nonhereditary lords. 
In examining the first group, we can disregard the lords of the castles 
of Matha, Montausier, and Archiac, because they were part of the comital 
family of Angoulêne . 2° 

Of the lords whose castle were not parts of comital patrimony, and 
who themselves were not part of comital families, those at Châtelaillon, 
Taillebourg (apparently), Tonnay-Charente, Barbezieux, and Jonzac have 
coherent genealogies, and so do the lords of Didonne and Mortagne, 
though they are visible only as of 1047.25 

As for the second group, nothing is known of the family backgrounds 
of the castellans of Surgères and Pons. While Surgères vas perhaps 
guarded by men chosen by the counts of Poitou, © Pons was definitely 
controlled directly by the count of Anjou in the period 1030-1062. 7? 

Lastly, the castral families at Talmont, Cognac, Tonnay-Boutonne, 
Jarnac, and Dompierre, are very sparsely documented, and the lords' 
family contexts are hardly visible. 2° 

In sum, the genealogical evidence for the diocese generally 
improves after about 1045. Throughout the period 1030-1062, however, 
powerful families were clearly emerging with the ability to pass their 
castles and rights down to their heirs. Some of these families were of 


course first visible in the period 980-1030, like the castellans of 


Chatelaillon and Taillebourg, but others were more recently visible, 
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like those of Barbezieux, Jonzac, Didonne, and Mortagne. Though the 

lords of Taillebourg and Didonne were probably Angevin vassals, like the 
lord of Tonnay-Charente, they were not comital installations, as at Pons 
where it took until the later twelfth century for a coherent family line 


to be visible, and their dynasties were clearly established. 


(111)  Patrimonial Surnames 

So much for our reconstruction of some genealogies, made possible 
by individuals' identification with heritable jatrisody. How did 
contemporaries view the structure of lineage at this time -- in dynastic 
terms, or in patrimonial terms? In other words, do documents tend to 
identify people in terms of father-son relationships (showing a dynastic 
sense of lineage structure), or do they tend to identify people accord- 
ing to their families' rights and properties (showing a patrimonial 
sense of lineage structure)? In short, is an emphasis on kin-awareness 
pronounced for this period, or is the Tellenbach-Schmid-Duby argument 
for the prior and primary importance of patrimony more evidently 
justified?) 

The references are in fact overwhelmingly patrimonial: people are 
not introduced at the beginning of records of pious donation as fathers 
or sons, but rather with reference to their patrimonies. They also have 
patrimonial surnames, another mark of the emergence of a castellan 
ariatocrcy. s In the next period, when families have been reconstruct- 
able since before 1062, we will find more evidence for a dynastic sense 
of lineage. ^ Not all family lines can be reconstructed for thís 
period: most notably, we do not have genealogical evidence for the 


castellan families of Montendre, Mirambeau, and Mornac. Yet for those 
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families that we can reconstruct, members are explicitly described with 
reference to their patrimony alone. ?? 

In the diocese of Saintes, as elsewhere in France, genealogies were 
not being written in the period 1030-1062, as they were in the twelfth 
century. ^" Contemporaries were thus not yet constructing a dynastic 
ideology. When this occurred, it was largely motivated by a concern for 
successfully passing on limited resources. In the period 1030-1062, 
however, the reality of patrimonial affiliation and identification was 
uppermost in people's minds. For this period, then, the Tellenbach- 
Schmid-Duby school's emphasis on patrimony seems justified. One vould 
expect this, since the first step made by castellan families in 
consolidating their power would logically be to establish that their 
rights and property were in fact theirs, and theirs to pass on to their 
heirs -- not merely rights held as temporary grants from counts or from 
ecclesiastical houses. Once this material basis of the family patrimony 
was established, it was then possible to develop a more dynastic sense 
of family membership. Later in the eleventh century, we will thus 
observe a shift in the direction of greater awareness of lineage. That 
shift was already anticipated before 1062 by the aristocracy starting to 
use personal titles -- a sign that it was aware of its social and 


economic differentiation from the rest of society." 


(iv) Personal Titles 
In exploring which families used which titles in this period, we 
should first of all note that the lords of the castles at Matha, 


Montausier, and Archiac did not use personal titles at all, perhaps 


— > 
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because they were already well known as parts of the comital family of 
RT 

Of the lords who were neither comital installations nor members of 
comital families, those of Châtelaillon, Taillebourg, Tonnay-Charente, 
Barbezieux, Jonzac, Didonne, Mortagne, and Talmont can be considered. 
The family lines of all but the lords of Talmont have been coherently 
reconstructed. The lord of Châtelaillon was described as "dominus 
Isembertus" in this period, ?/ denoting his general status as a lord, 
castellan, and exerciser of the bannum, but not his position as lord of 


Chatelaillon in particular. 7° The lord of Taillebourg was one of the 


"seniores Aquitaniae" according to the chancery of Pope John xix, 2? and 
"dominus," just as Isembertus of Châtelaillon wis, ^ The lord of 
Barbezieux used a title unusual for this diocese, that of "capital" or 
"capitalis," in several documents of the period. * (This title was more 
prevalent in the Bordelais, and the Archbishop of Bordeaux's lordship of 
Barbezieux may explain its use here.) The lord of Jonzac was designated 
"miles" in the 1050's, ^3 as was the lord of Tonnay-Charente, ^ and also 
the lord of Didonne, Petrus of Didonne, *? who was elsewhere referred to 
as "Dei clementia Didonensis castri dominus." ^6 While no personal title 
is extant for the lord of Mortagne, the lord of Talmont was another of 
the "seniores Aquitaniae" addressed by Pope John xIx. 

Most importantly, though not all newly established castellan 
families used the term "miles" -- the lords of Mortagne and Barbezieux 
did not -- the title was used only by those families who were newly 


visible. Families whose castles were visible in records of the earlier 


period, 980-1030, did not yet use the title. Why was this term used, 
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however rarely, as of 1031? Duby has pointed to two major reasons, and 
they are both valid for the diocese of Saintes. First, change in social 
and institutional structures, ^? which meant that vassals had to be 
distinguished from non-feudatories. Second, war, which was both a cause 
and a result of the proliferation of independent castellanies, together 
with their seigneurial impositions and their garrisons. *? As in other 
areas where the term "miles" was used, though rarely, the diocese of 
Saintes in this period indeed experienced institutional instability, 
struggle, and an increase in the number of castellanies — and it is in 
this period that the term "miles" becomes used. 

What does the term "miles" signify when it is used? In the cases 
of the lords of Didonne and Tonnay-Charente, the term appears in 
documents describing them in relation to the count of Anjou. In the 
context, they were comital vassals, and one can agree with Guilhiermoz 
that here the term "miles" was synonymous with "vassus. "^ 9 Indeed, Duby 


51 that the term "miles" appears at the same time as fiefs -- 


has noted 
rewards for military service. Certainly, the terms "vassus" and 
"vassallus" disappear when "miles" appears in the records.?4 Perhaps 
now the older families' reluctance to use the term "miles" becomes 
clearer: to be a vassus was to be a subordinate. ^" 

In the case of the son of the lord of Jonzac, however, "miles" was 
not synonymous with "vassus": the term was applied to him in a document 
recording his own pious donation, a transaction in which the count 
(otherwise a potential vassalic lord) was not involved. Nor is it clear 
that the donor was a vassal of Saint-Jean d'Angély, to whom he was 


making the donation. If the term "miles" here functions simply as a 


description of his métier -- the only meaning in eleventh- and twelfth- 
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century evidence that Genicot acceptac? -- this man could well have been 
a simple horseman at the bottom of the aristocratic scale,” and perhaps 
no richer than the pessants”° on whom he imposed seigneurial exactions, 
But he was in fact the son of a castellan, who naturally had milites of 
the type described above in his employ.’ Here one can agree with Duby 
that "miles" associates the seigneury explicitly with the horse and 
ord" This was a case in which a member of a castellan family chose 
to acknowledge his military way of life explicitly: perhaps the new 
wave of the Peace Movement had convinced him -- or at least a scribe in 
the diocese of Saintes -- that the knight's profession was respectable. 
And certainly in 1060, Fulk Réchin, the future count of Anjou, showed 
that he thought in like fashion, when he was knighted in a solemn 
ecclesiastical ceremony at Whitsun, one of the chief religious festivals 
of the year.” 

However, this case is singular: the documents for the diocese of 
Saintes do not show that in this period castellan families adopted the 
title "miles" as part of their personal designation. °? This happened on 
a more regular basis only in the late twelfth century. Indeed, in this 
period there is little evidence in the surviving documents from other 
regions for such a trend. In Provence the greatest lords did use the 
term from 1035,91 but around Narbonne it was used (as of 1057-9) only 
rarely. 9? The latter pattern was typical of southern regions in 
general. In Catalonia, the term was used rarely by castellans, and 
rarely by others;°> in the Haut-Comminges, the term was not used before 


the twelfth century. "4 Farther north, the term was used  -- but not 


often -- in the Limousin from 1035,65 


66 
1020's, and in Poitou only in the later twelfth century (when the 


in the Ìle-de-France from the 
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eighteen or nineteen descendants of the eleventh-century aristocracy 
adopted the title).97 

Moreover, with two exceptions even professional fighters were not 
designated "miles" in this period 98 -- and yet a good number of them 
must have existed, given the proliferation of castles.°” 

One of the two professional fighters described as a "miles" in the 
records for this period returned a manse, which he had been holding as a 
benefice from Saint-Jean d'Angély, and he abandoned some arabe. "7 
Unlike the peasantry, this miles was not subject to seigneurial imposi- 
tions; and even if he had vassalic obligations to the Church, these are 
not recorded. 7? He appears to have been an allodialist, but not all 
nilites were on his level, especially domestic milites, or milites 
castri, who did not necessarily even own their horses./^ Allodialist 
milites (proprietor milites) should certainly be distinguished from 
castellans and from milites castri./? In addition to having allods, 
they sometimes held fiefs (though as yet very rarely). 7° In other 
words, they were attaching themselves to the land, especially from 
c.1050. By the end of the century, they adopted cognomina and practiced 
primogeniture to preserve their hereditary property, modest though it 
was by castellan standards. They obviously shared the military 
profession with the castellans, and Duby even argues that Burgundian 
castellans adhered to a developing ideology of knighthood: from c. 1000 
they adopted the title "miles" as a noble qualité, and they were 
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dubbed. This did not happen in the diocese of Saintes in this period. 


Economically, however, the Burgundian milites were subordinate to the 
castellans dominating the aristocracy, and they did not marry into 


castellan cantdtes,’° On these points Duby and the Belgian school are 
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in accord. If and when profession and qualite united all milites, 
social and economic differences remained to separate them. 

Milites castri, on the other hand, were castle residents, and 
dependent on their castellan for scutenances’” Although they are hard 
to document, it has been claimed for some sagioss ^ that they were poor 
relations of the allodialist milites. In Catalonia at least, they were 
tied to the castellans by homage and they had fists, ^ but this system 
did not prevail everyvhere . #0 In the diocese of Saintes in this period, 
there is no documentation at all for such humbler milites, and one 
therefore cannot verify that they were substantially distinguished from 
the peasantry in terms of land-possession, but only in that (as else- 
where) they were not subject to seigneurial impositions on the 
peasantry. ot Likewise, there are no signs of serf-knights in this 
period, by contrast with regions farther north. 02 

Thus, the term "miles" denoted a privileged class in an economic 
sense alone: for professional fighters, "training for warfare and a 
career as a miles did not automatically bring with it social 
superiority," 9? Milites were personally attached to castellans, but 
they were not part of castellan families. °% Individual milites were of 
course able to improve their positions as they accumulated landed 
resources -- allods and sometimes fiefs -- in the later eleventh 
century. 

Moreover, the castellan families evidently did not adopt the term 
"miles" as a personal designation., In part, this was obviously because 
the scriptoria in the diocese did not commonly use the term in this 
period. But it was also arguably a reflection of social reality: the 


castellans were above the level of proprietor milites, and they regarded 


CN 
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milites castri as their personal servants.°° They were accordingly 
disinclined to advertise the military nature of their power and to 
fraternize with their economic and social inferiors. 

Even though personal titles do not occur in all of the documents 
involving the region's castellan families, there is enough evidence to 
show that personal titles were used by castellans who were neither mere 
comital installations nor members of comital families. Indeed, personal 
titles such as "dominus" and "capitalis" emphasized things like seigneu- 
rial standing and clearly articulated patrimonies: castellan families 
with these qualifications were to be clearly distinguished from the rest 
of society, who were subject to their impositions. In sum, the personal 
titles in some contexts denote seigneurial status ("dominus" and 
"capitalis"), whereas in other contexts they denote vassalic relation- 
ships, notably with the counts of Anjou ("miles"). As yet, personal 
titles do not commonly fuse seigneurial status with military 
profession. 7 That combination, amounting to a new chivalric ethos or 
ideology of knighthood, dates to later times: before 1062 we have only 


a single hint at Jonzac of what was to come in the thirteenth century. °8 


(v) Vassals and Fiefs 
Though the evidence is thin, there are hints of an emerging struc- 
ture of vassals and fiefs after 1030. For the previous period, it was 
difficult enough to determine whether the leading families in the region 
were vassals of the various counts, or whether they were more generally 
associated, in ties of fidelity. It was also impossible to determine 
whether such families themselves had vassals subject to them. In this 


Period there are a few explicit references to an incipient structure of 


hy Peete 
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vassals and fiefs: the struggle between Poitevin and Angevin counts in 
the diocese made for instability and possibly encouraged prominent 
families to develop vassalic ties as one way of controlling those 
beneath them. In addition, ecclesiastical houses in the diocese were 
now familiar with fief-tenure and vassalic obligations, and used these 
devices for their own purposes. " Even so, records for the diocese 
still do not show that these socíal mechanisms became a pervasive 
system: there is inadequate evidence for supporting or rejecting 
Lemarignier's observation that fiefs were emphasized less than personal 
tíos. d Instead, the lack of evidence about vassals and fiefs suggests 
that they were markedly less common than allodialists and allods. 

At a later point in the chapter, we shall trace with some care the 
vassalic relationships between the diocese's leading castellans and the 
counts. Here we can note that besides the counts, religious institu- 
tions were in some cases vassalic lords of these castellans: the lord 
of Mortagne perhaps held tithes in fief from Notre-Dame of Saintes,” 
and the seigneury of Barbezieux was held of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux.’ Professional milites, however, were very rarely vassals of 
such institutions." 

Evidence for vassals of the leading families exists, but is sparse 
by comparison with the later eleventh century, and the terminology ís 
not explicit. A document of the 1040's refers only vaguely to land held 
of the lord of Taillebourg.” No explicit evidence of vassalic ties 
exists for families at this social level -- perhaps because the documen- 
tation is poor. Nor can one discover vassals of more modest seigneurial 
families -- those that apparently were not castle-based. But the 


evidence does allow a glimpse of fiefs held of a minor castellan, the 
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head of the Rabiola family at Dompierre.” The vassals themselves and 
their family backgrounds lack documentation, and they defy classifica- 
tion as castellans, noncastral lords, or professional milites. Indeed, 
the evidence for the diocese of Saintes makes it inaccurate to speak of 
any pervasive system of fief-tenure and vassalic obligation at this 
ines” Unlike Catalonia and Aragon, there are no written conventions 
defining the respective obligations of lords and vassals. ?? Moreover, 
the condition of "vassal" is not formally denoted:  "vassallus" is never 
used, and "homo" appears only once. ^9 As has been observed for 
Catalonia," terms describing social or — standing were instead 
sometimes used to describe those engaging in vassalic relationships: 
"barones," "milites," "castellani," and the like. 

Perhaps most disappointingly, the limited extant evidence prevents 
one from seeing exactly what the professional mílites would have 
received, had they been vassals of castle-based families ín this period: 
there is no evidence about the fiefs held of secular lords. 100 In fact, 
there is little evidence even for their witnessing activities and 
personal associations: in one instance, Willelmus Chabot, perhaps the 


same person elsewhere labelled as "miles," 


William Aigret.1°2 At the end of this period, Willelmus Bastardus, 


witnessed a donation by Duke 


again not specified as "miles" in the document at issue, was a witness 


of Duke Guy-Geoffrey's abandonment of evil customs levied on the land of 


Saint-Jean d"angély 102 and Robertus Burgundus, perhaps a member of the 


comital family of Angouléme, was another witness. 103 Willelmus 


Bastardus moved in important circles, apparently, as on another occasion 
he signed Willelmus of Parthenay's donation of Vix to Notre-Dame of 


Saintes, 104 Like other milites, he was more visibly active in the later 
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eleventh cantas n" The only other clear record of milites' activities 


in this period is in their witnessing donations made by humbler 


péapie.? > 


As is true for other regions, the appearance of fiefs coincided 
with the proliferation of castles." 7 and the visibility of milites in 
the aaran o" but only in Catalonía were fief-tenure and vassalic 
obligations woven into a clear structure. In Anjou, along the Loire 
(the boundary of Ganshof's area of "classic feudalism"), fiefs were not 
common until the early twelfth century. 19° In the Bordelais, south of 
the diocese of Saintes, there was "une esquisse de relations 


(110 111 


feodales, and the same rarity of fiefs holds true for Poitou. 


Like its neighbors, then, the diocese of Saintes did not possess any 


firm structure of fief-tenure and vassalic ties. 112 


In sun, the castral aristocracy had now clearly emerged. It had 
patrimonial resources and (to some extent at least) a peasant labor 
force under its private jurisdiction. H* It was based on castles and 
the military profession, even though the latter is not often made 
explicit, nor is it yet held to be a mark of acid distinction. 1° 
Aristocratic families had their identity bound up with their patrimony, 
as their surnames indicate. Their personal titles show an awareness of 
status, and they had personal followings (apparently non-vassalic) among 


the members of their castle-garrisons. Wealth and personal authority 


put them unmistakably at the summit of regional society. 
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11. Factors Contributing to the Emergence of the Castral Aristocracy 


(1) The Weakening Local Power of the Counts of Poitou 


How and why did the emergence of a castral aristocracy come about? 
In the previous chapter we saw that it needed a strong duke to hold in 
check the castellans' appropriation of public power (judicial, finan- 
cial, and military), a trend visible in many other parts of the country. 
One only has to recall the Conventum (for ducal moves against the 
autonomous building of castles, and against vassals' attempts to make 
their fiefs hereditary), and Fulbert of Chartres’ letter (informing 
William the Great of the obligations inherent in vassalic relation- 
ships). Trends towards diffusion of public power were clear even in 
the period 980-1030, as the consuetudines showed -- they were 


increasingly private in nature, even when transacted by the duke S -— 


and after 1030 the consuetudines continue to be such an lide 


Moreover, we saw how the viscounts of Aunay were becoming increas- 
ingly like private castellans, and this trend becomes more marked in 
this period. The viscounts exercised what were originally public 
functions and powers, and some sense of this comes from a document of 
the late 1030's, which refers to Viscount Constantinus' donation of two 
massi of land "in vicaria castro Auniaco": the castellany of Aunay is 


clearly still seen as equivalent to the former vicaria of hina In 


addition, the viscounts controlled several casties, ^" and some people 


held fiefs of then. 220 


Further, in the period before 1030 we saw that Carolingian admin- 
istration had disappeared: terms such as "pagus" and "vicaria" (in the 


territorial sense) had become anadhronistic, ^ ^* 
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Lastly, in the period 980-1030 we saw that the partitioning of the 
diocese of Saintes did not augur well for Poitevin control of the 
diocese in the future: up to 1030, personal harmony -- whether vassalic 
or less specific in nature -- between William the Great, count of Poitou 
(995-1030), and Audoinus II, count of Angouléme, was crucial for 
stability in the eastern flank of the diocese. But already relations 
had become more precarious with the count of Anjou, a powerful vassal 
for lands in the center of the diocese. 

Before 1030, the counts of Poitou -- the dukes of Aquitaine -- thus 
held out against the common trends towards decentralization through 
personal energy and determination, and by maintaining good personal ties 
whenever possible with potential rivals. With the deaths of William the 
Great and Audoinus II in 1030, these ducal assets went. The subsequent 
dukes of Aquitaine were decidedly weak: ín fact, up until 1061 their 
power in the Saintonge, the part of the diocese south of the Boutonne, 
was reduced to virtually nothing. The ambitious counts of Anjou held 
sway there, although the counts of Angouléme maintained their control of 


the eastern sector of the diocese, as before. 


(ii) The Angevin Takeover of the Saintonge Proper 
In 1032, Geoffrey Martel of Anjou married Agnes, the ambitious 
widow of Count William the Great of Poitou. ^4 She was determined to 
displace William the Great's sons William the Fat and Odo, born of his 
two previous marriages, and to advance her own sons by him, namely 
Willíam Aigret (d.1058) and Guy-Geoffrey (otherwise known as William 


y1).123 


William the Fat certainly failed to achieve the personal success of 
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his father, though he was not incapable of holding an assembly in 


1032, 17^ and of witnessing transactions made in Mula, t^ 


Further, we 
shall later see his determination in regard to Saintes and its former 


Carolingian county. 


Captured by Martel at the battle of Moncouer in 1033, 126 William 


the Fat was imprisoned, probably until 1036. 12? Documents indicate that 


he was at least involved in Aunis affairs (that is, in the area north of 


128 


the Boutonne) in 1037, the year before his death. 17? In one case, 


he witnessed a donation by Fulcaudus of Balans of a church and patrimony 
at Balans, near Matha. In a second case, he witnessed the donation of 
the church at Romagnoles, near Saint-Jean d'Angély; other witnesses were 
Isembert, bishop of Poitiers, and Gaufridus -- either the count of 
Anjou, or the count of Angoulême. 130 And after William the Fat died in 
1038, William Aigret ruled Aunis as count of Poitou until his death in 
1058: Geoffrey Martel did not have any significant degree of control of 


thís northern part of the diocese. 


Did the Angevins, however, take control of the southern part of the 
diocese of Saintes immediately in 10332131 We know that in Poitou, at 
least, the bishops were powerful: in 1032 the Council of Poitiers was 
convened, and from 1033 to 1036 Bishop Isambert of Poitiers helped Agnes 
rule the territory left her by William the Great. 172 Since William the 
Great had previously controlled the diocese of Saintes, however 
indirectly, the question of Angevin control there is vexed. Did Agnes 
alone continue such control of the southern part of the diocese, or did 


her new husband immediately intensify that control, and seek to make the 


diocese an integral part of a principaiicy more Angevin than 
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Poitevin?! This requires considering both the type and the timing of 


control from the north. 


134 
Later chroniclers, such as William of Poitiers, 3 and William of 


Malnesbury, =>” thought that the takeover of the Saintonge proper (south 
of the Boutonne) was immediate. 

Another account written later, but closer to the region, is the 
Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum (hereafter Gesta Consulum), and 


it, too, suggests that Saintes was taken by the Angevins directly after 


36 


William the Fat was captured in 1033. Its account merits close 


examination. 

According to this document, Count William the Fat of Poitou 
claimed, and forcefully occupied, the consulatum Santonicum, that is, 
the county of Saintes south of the Boutonne. He argued that it had been 
his father's: he essentially reversed his father's enfeoffment of 


the keep and city of Saintes to the Angevins, 79 Fulk Nerra had even 


found it plausible to promise this to the count of Maine as a fief, 
and so the retraction by William the Fat must have been aggravating 
indeed, even though it was within a vassalic lord's rights. 

Geoffrey Martel in return claimed that the county had been hís 
grandfather's, and because his grandfather's own heirs had died 
childless, the heirs of his grandfather's sister should possess the 
county ("ideo ad heredes sororis avi sui honorem debere reverti 
affirmabat"). 

Continuing with the Gesta's account, we learn that Martel pressed 
his point by attacking areas north of the Saintonge -- around Loudun and 


Mirebeau in Poitou, and in Poitiers itself. Farther south, he had 


support from such people as the lord of Mauzé:  "Santonici etiam et 
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multi ejusdem consulatus proceres sepe cum Martello fedus perpigerunt 


1140 


fieri. After a battle was fought and won by Martel near 


ChefBoutonne, * Martel came to Saintes, whose ínhabitants opened the 
gates and received him gladly. Martel held Saintes -- and the whole 
county -- for life, once peace had been made "cum Pictavense duce": the 
latter (William the Fat), counselled by bishops and religious men, 
received hominium from Martel, and "predictum consulatum quietum 
concessit." The Angevin fief was now considerably larger than it had 
been in the time of William the Great. 

The greatest difficulty presented by the account is its reference 
to the decisive battle as taking place near Chef-Boutonne. Historians 
commonly identify Montcouer as the battleground, a place 85 kilometers 
due north of Chef-Boutonne. 42 Perhaps that distance meant nothing to 
mid-twelfth century chroniclers, but it is more likely that the discre- 
pancy was a result of their conflating two battles, one fought in 
September 1033, and the other in 1061. The later battle, not the 
earlier one, took place at Chef-Boutonne, and though Count Guy-Geoffrey 
of Poitou lost the battle of 1061, he ultimately entered Saintes in 
1062, and took control. 

In other respects, the Gesta Consulum is sound: for instance, 
Martel's arguments for controlling the Saintonge (the area south of the 
Boutonne river dividing it from Aunis) certainly belong to the 1030's, 
as documents from religious houses show that he controlled Saintes in 
the 1040! s, 143 And we cannot identify the count of Poitou provoking the 
battle as Guy-Geoffrey (William VI): there is no evidence for such 
aggression between his accession in 1058 and the battle of 


4 
Chef-Boutonne, fought a year after Martel died. ? : 
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The battle described in Caesarian terms by the Gesta Consulun is 
thus really the battle of Montcouer, and the count of Poitou is Willian 
the Fat. But can we be sure in the Gesta's account paraphrased above 
that the Poitevin count is William the Fat throughout? The question 
arises because the Gesta is puzzlingly silent about the imprisonment of 
William the Fat, a Poitevin humiliation that one would expect Angevin 
chroniclers to make the most of. Perhaps the silence stems from the 
desire to present the Angevin takeover as de jure, rather than de facto, 
and indeed Martel's falsified genealogy runs along the same line. On 
the other hand, there is much military detail: in some respects, the 
account emphasizes the practical superiority of Martel very 
compellingly, and a weak and ineffectual Poitevin count would deserve to 
be removed, not presented as in need of counsel before reluctantly 
condescending to receive Martel's homage. 

Rather than regard the Gesta's account as concerning only one 
Poitevin count, it might be that two consecutive counts are in fact 
being described: William the Fat, as the count who provoked and lost 
the battle; and William Aigret (count because William the Fat's half- 
brother Odo was killed in 1039 at Mauzé by the lords of Lusignan and 
Parthenay supported by the Angevins), as the count who granted the 
county of Saintes to the Angevins, at the earliest in 1039 -- that is, 
some time after the imprisonment of William the Fat had ended. The 
silence of the Gesta about the imprisonment of the count who made the 
grant would then be more comprehensible. Jane Martindale observes that 
William Aigret, rather than William the Fat, was "probably" responsible 
for the grant, but she offers no detailed support for her ii.” 


However, such dating of the grant of Saintes to the Angevins can 
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only work if one agrees with Guillot that a charter of 1047 referring to 
Angevin power in Saintes as of 1034 onwards is of dubious validity. 146 
That charter will be discussed in a more appropriate context later on in 
the chapter: for now, one should note that the dating of Angevin 
control of the Saintonge cannot really be conclusive. What is more 
certain is that William the Fat retained control of Aunis until his 
death, and it appears that Aigret thereafter kept this area until his 
death in 1058. 1^? 
But whenever ít was granted, the county of Saintes was now a much 
larger area than the area enfeoffed by William the Great to Martel's 
father, Fulk Nerra. 148 And it was passed down in the Angevins' comital 
family as a fief. Apparently, it is Fulk Réchin himself, count of Anjou 
from 1067/8 to 1109, who describes how Geoffrey Martel summoned him at 
Whitsun, in 1060, and "me neptem suum ornavit in militem in civitate 
Andegavis...et commisit mihi Santonicum pagum cum ipsa civitate, causa 


cujusdam guerra quam habebat cum Petro Didonense . "14? 


In this last year 
of Martel's life, Fulk was seventeen, old enough to be ceremoniously 
made a knight. Even if "miles" in this context does not denote 
vassalage but rather Fulk's knighthood, a common safety-device used by 
the Angevins and the counts of Angouléme was for younger brothers to 
become vassals of their oldest brothers: accordingly, Fulk was vassal 


of his older brother Gaufridus Barbatus for the Saintonge, 150 and for 


Vihiers. 191 


Guy-Geoffrey, however, duke of Aquitaine from 1058, was a "miles 
acerrimus juvenis, astutus et laboriosus," and was not prepared to 


152 


tolerate this for long. He acted ín the tradition of William the 


Great against challenges to his authority. According to the Chronicle 


Los 
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of T ai in 1061 the late Geoffrey Martel's two nephews 
Gaufridus and Fulk Rechin, “cum magno exercitus...etiam in Aquitania," 
were brought to a "certamen cum Gaufredo duce propter Sanctonas." They 
succeeded: "exercitum Píctavensium in fugam verterunt." As noted 
above, this battle was at Chef-Boutonne. ^ 
In the next year, 1062, the duke "obsedit Sanctonas cívitatem 
castris in circuitu positis; et fame et gladio vastavit, usque quo 
Andegavenses et cives qui in ea erant se cum suis omnibus in manibus 
tradiderunt."l?? Even according to the Angevin Gesta Consülm; Count 
William VI (Cuy-Geoffrey by another name) was a great miles, able to 
capture the consulatum Santonicum, 9° by taking advantage of the civil 


war throughout the area and the shifting loyalties of the barones . 15” 


While the Gesta Consulum did not ignore Guy-Geoffrey's victory, 179 in 
the twelfth century other Angevin writings on events of the 1060's 
continued to proclaim Angevin rights to the Saintonge -— inventing the 
genealogy and marriage of Mauricius, consul of Saintes. 1? Further, in 
the early twelfth century the Angevins stirred up trouble again, this 
time by laying claim to their former Poitevin benefices north of the 


diocese of Saintes: oa 


(iii) Angevin Assets in the Diocese of Saintes 


As the preceding account indicates, the Angevins effectively 
obstructed Poitevin power in the southern part of the diocese of Saintes 
from probably 1033 until 1062. Indeed, they had demonstrably solid 
landed interests in the central sector of the diocese. As the 


foundation-charter of Notre-Dame of Saintes makes abundantly clear, the 
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count of Anjou controlled Saintes itself, notably its tower, guarded by 
a castellan, Franco de Capitolio. 151 

Saintes was the focus of Angevin power in the diocese, just as in 
the previous period: 152 Fulk Réchin, Martel's younger nephew, was 
described as one of the "seniores hujus patrie atque civitatis. "263 
Moreover, the Angevins ccntrolled the Saintes mint : 164 when Notre-Dame 
of Saintes was founded in 1047, Martel and Agnes granted it the right of 
coinage and the revenues from the mint operation — the moneta, 
monedathgium, and cambitum  -- of all the bishopric of Saintes. 197 
According to Martel and Agnes, half of all this "procedebat a nobis," 
and the other half had been bought by Agnes from Macelinus, the lord of 
Tonnay-Charente, for 1000 solidi and two horses "de precio." The 
monetarii working the mint were gathered from various cities, and were 
made to do "fidelitatem et securitatem" to the abbess of Notre-Dame of 
Saintes; they worked in a house next to the "arcum pontis." 

According to another charter dated 1047,166 "in the time of Count 
Gaufridus," Franco de Capitolio and Macelinus of Tonnay-Charente had 
held for some time the moneta of the city of Saintes in fief from the 
count. (The public nature of this fief is typical of southern French 
regions.) For ten years it remained "inoperata" -- unworked. Hence, 
Count Gaufridus (Martel) ordered these milites, "vassals" in this 
context, "facere monetam operari, et secundum consuetudinem restaurare 
et facere" -- to restore the value of the currency and to work the 
nint, 167 Otherwise, he would take the operation of the mint back into 
his dominium after three years. That time went by, and since the count 


discovered the mint still "dissipata et ínoperata" as before, he carried 


out his threat. After he got monetarii from the city of Angoulème to 
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make the mint operate in the way he wished, he gave half of it — Franco 
de Capitolio's part -- to Notre-Dame of Saintes at the time it was 
founded, and Countess Agnes gave the other half, which she had bought 
from Macelinus of Tonnay-Charente. 

Guillot considers this second charter to be a forgery. 2°? First, 
it implies that thirteen years elapsed between the accession of Martel 
as count, and the dedication of Notre-Dame of Saintes (1047); yet Martel 
was described as "count" in Saintonge documents only after the death of 
Fulk Nerra, his father, on 21 June 1040. Second, Guillot points tc a 
discrepancy between the two charters described above: in the first, the 
count and countess possessed half the moneta (Franco's part), and bought 
the other half from Macelinus; yet in the second account, while both 
Franco and Macelinus were to restore the operation of the mint, only 
Franco's part was later confiscated. Guillot asks why it was necessary 
for the countess to buy out Macelinus -- and at some cost, too — if he, 
like Franco, had been subject to Martel's pressure for efficiency (which 
failed, as we have seen). Guillot concludes that the second document 
was a forgery by Notre-Dame of Saintes, which opposed Guy-Geoffrey's 
reassertion of his rights over the mint from 1062. 199 The forgery was 
designed to emphasize that the rights of profit had been sold by 
Macelinus, not returned by him as a comital vassal; it implied that the 
abbey of Notre-Dame of Saintes was not bound vassalically to Guy- 
Geoffrey, because it had not acquired the operation of the mint as a 
fief from Guy-Geoffrey's Angevin predecessor, Martel. 

Some comment on Guillot's argument is necessary. He is technically 
correct that in 1034, the earliest point of reference in this charter, 


Martel was not yet count of Anjou. But how else would Martel have been 
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described from this charter's standpoint of 1047 or later? Moreover, 
the entire operation of the mint was taken back by Martel, not just 
Franco de Capitolio's share, as Guillot would have it: the sentence 
"accepit eam in dominico suo" refers back to "moneta" as the antecedent, 
without qualification.  Franco's half vas regarded as the count's own 
possession, and unlike Macelinus of Tonnay-Charente he was not appar- 
ently compensated. This was probably because Franco was the castellan 
of Saintes, whereas Macelinus, though an Angevin vassal for the mint 
operation, was not an Angevin castellan. Macelinus was a more presti- 
gious Angevin vassal, and so he was compensated for the loss of his 
fief; later, his son Gaufridus apparently regained te. 170 It does not 
therefore seem reasonable to regard this charter as a forgery. 

It is worth emphasizing that Franco and Macelinus had never been 
granted the comital (and ex-regalian) right of mint-monopoly itself, but 
were vassals for shares in the profits that were made in the process of 
minting money. 1/1 Later charters also show that the ultimate disposal 
of the right of coinage remained firmly in the hands of the count as 
part of his jurisdiction and office. |”? Hence, the nuns of Notre-Dame 
of Saintes did not have the right of mint-monopoly abandoned to them by 
the count, and neither did the monks of Saint-Jean d'Angély at an 
earlier dates” Admittedly this is made clearer in early-twelfth 
century comital declarations than it is in documents of the mid-eleventh 
century 274 

Similar evidence from the documents of religious houses in this 
period reinforces the conclusion that the Angevins had a good amount of 
demesne in the central sector of the diocese of Saintes, together with 


175 
the seigneurial rights and profits typical of such possessions. 


“eG 


Since Martel and Agnes donated a lot of land on the island of Oléron, 
176 

they probably controlled the castle there, too. They also possessed 

forest and churches in the Marennes ares, 177 land near the Seudre and 


8 


Brouage (bought from Petrus of Didonne) , !" and land at Nieullé (near 


9 


Saint-Sornin of Marennes) . 7 In addition, tithes were levied on 


cleared land, and they possessed the wood at Corme-Royale, and land 


there as veli. 190 In the nearby forest of Baconés, the church of Saint- 


Nancras was theirs, and the hunting rights were at their disposa],19l 


At Saint-Aignan, Martel had previously levied a to11, 192 and had 


previously possessed woods. 193 

On the day its church was consecvated,””” Agnes restored the 
privilege of immunity to the bourg and church of Saint-Jean d'Angély; 
abandoned malae consuetudines; exempted its agents and famuli from all 
obligations except military aid in a crisis; gave the abbot the right of 
exclusive justice over his dependents; preserved merchants and buyers in 
peace; gave various seigneurial rights, such as the free holding of 
markets and fairs, the right to levy minagium and pedagium, and 
exemption from the duty of procuration; and, importantly, gave the 
church the right of profit from the mint (though no coins known to have 
been minted at Saint-Jean d'Angély have been traced). 

Thus, even though such possessions are visible only at the point of 
renunciation -- a problem typically resulting from the ecclesiastical 
nature and perspective of the evidence -- the Angevins were solidly and 
profitably committed in the central sector of the diocese through the 
possession of rights, revenues, and lang, 19 


By contrast, the Poitevins' resources were apparently more narrowly 


concentrated in Aunis, the area north of the Boutonne within the diocese 
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of Saintes." Before his death in 1038, William the Fat was active in 
int, 77 and as of 1044 his successor, William Aigret, followed suit. 
The latter, for instance, gave Saint-Jean d'Angély the small domaine 
(villula) of Priaires and its appurtenances, free of vicaria in the 


seigneurial sense, and mala consuetudo, 198 In addition, William Aigret 


189 


confirmed his mother's donations to La Trinité of Vendóme of the 


church of Saint-Georges on Oléron, the wood at Saint-Aignan, and 


possessions in the Marennes area. 190 


(iv) Angevin Relations vith Castellans in the Saintonge 


We are still faced with the important question, 171 of how and why 


the castral aristocracy emerged. We have seen?" that the counts of 
Poitou were severely reduced in their capacity as dukes of Aquitaine in 
the diocese of Saintes from c.1033 to 1062. But was it the change in 
the comital dynasty ruling the diocese of Saintes -- from Poitevin to 
Angevin for essentially a generation -- that encouraged the hitherto 
controlled trends towards diffusion of power to become explicit and 
fully operative? It is obvious that we must now characterize the nature 
of Angevin relations with secular society. We shall find that the 
Angevin presence in the Saintonge does not explain the emergence of the 
castellan aristocracy. 

In addition to directly controlling some newly visible castles in 
strategic locations, the Angevins developed vassalic relationships in 
at least the central part of the diocese. 4 Such relationships were 
also used to some extent by counts elsewhere, because they were useful 
modes of control, though not the only ones: Provence!” and other parts 


199 200 
of Languedoc , 176 Catalonia, 77? Castille! ^? Aragon, the Bordelais, 
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and Poitou all show this trend, although it cannot be seen in 


Cin ^ 


A convenient way of focusing on vassalic relationships is to 
consider the list of Saintonge lords (here, "Saintonge" includes Aunis) 
who subscribed the Angevin foundation-charter for Notre-Dame of Saintes 
in 1047; ^9? The importance of this foundation is made immediately 
evident by the subscriptions of the duke of Aquitaine, the count of 
Angoulême, the viscounts of Limoges and La Marche, and the lords of 
Lusignan and Parthenay . 20% 

Among the many other subscribers and witnesses to the charter were 
the lords of Chatelaillon, Tonnay-Charente, Didonne, Taillebourg, Matha, 
Mornac, and Mortagne. As we have already seen, the families at 
Chatelaillon, Taillebourg, and Matha were well-established by this date, 
with castles dating from an earlier period. 20° By contrast, the 
families at Didonne, Tonnay-Charente, Mornac, and Mortagne held sway in 
comparatively newly visible centers of power. The cases of Didonne and 
Mortagne have already been discussed. 206 The Tonnay-Charente family is 
visible only from this foundation-charter onwards, and its castle is not 
documented until the 1060's. 207 Likewise, the Mornac family was new, 
and its line is not coherently traceable before the later eleventh 
century; its castle appears in the evidence only in the 1160's. 208 

Why were the leaders of these particular families included on the 
foundation's witness-list? In some cases, the reason may simply have 
been accidental circumstances, such as convenience. But in other cases, 
more telling factors were surely involved. The Chatelaillon family, for 


example, was probably important for the count of Anjou to include 


because its head may well have been a vassal of the counts of Poitou 
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before 1030. Taillebourg's castle had arguably been controlled 
temporarily by the counts of Angoulême; Matha's certainly had been. ^97 
From the newer-established families, Petrus of Didonne was included most 
probably because Countess Agnes had bought land from him, and that land 
was now included in the endowment of Notre-Dame of Saintes. 219 The 
Tonnay-Charente family was geographically close, even though it cannot 
be proved to date back to the late tenth century. The lords of Mornac 
and Mortagne, however, are less explicable inclusions. 

But were these subscribers and witnesses specifically vassals of 


2 
the count of Anjou, it or were they bound only by more general ties of 


fidelity??? 

No extant evidence concerning the lords of Chatelaillon, Matha, 
Mornac, and Mortagne suggests that they were Angevin vassals, let alone 
explicitly labels them as such. None of the Chätelaillon family's 
donations, for example, refers to the count's presence or other involve- 
— Members of the family witnessed transactions made by people 
lower down the social scale only: Aimericus Bertini's donation of a 


darik 22? a donation by Lambertus Baldemarus; ^ and a later donation by 


Aimericus Bertíni and his brother. 216 An exchange made by the 
Châtelaillon family (of a third of Forzils in return for complanta 
already given) was again without reference to the count of Anjou. 217 
In this period, the castle at Matha was controlled by Willelmus 
Chausardi, a member of the comital family of Angoulême, most probably 
the same person as Willelmus comes Marastacensis.“~° There is no 
available evidence to suggest that the head of this branch of the 


comital family of Angouléme was a vassal of the count of Anjou. 


Similarly, there is no evidence to suggest that the lord of Mornac was 


an Angevin vassal, and the same is true for the lord of Mortagne, ^1? 
(That family's only other documented activity of this period is a 
donation by Benedictus of Mortagne of a tithe previously held of Notre. 
Dame of Saintes.) 

The lord of Taillebourg may have been a vassal of the count of 
Anjou, given his associations with the Angevins. He witnessed (together 
with the counts of Poitou and Anjou, the bishops of Poitiers and Angers, 


and the lord of Parthenay) Countess Agnes’ donation of the vicaria of 


220 


Melle. Later on, he and Countess Agnes together witnessed a donation 
by Constantinus, vicarius of Melle. 221 On other occasions, he 
222 


associated with both the Angevins and lesser lords than himself. 

By contrast, the lord of Didonne was almost certainly an Angevin 
vassal: in imitation of Geoffrey Martel, he and his wife, son, and 
daughter-in-law gave land and a church, ^?3 More explicitly, Petrus of 


Didonne was labeled "miles" ín the foundation-charter of Notre-Dame of 
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Saintes, here probably denoting "vassus." (Otherwise, the only other 


record of the family's activities in this period is of a concordia with 


225) 


La Trinité of Vendôme over some land. 
Lastly, Macelinus, the lord of Tonnay-Charente, was explicitly 


described as an Angevin vassal -- a miles holding the profits of the 
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mint at Saintes in fief from Geoffrey Martel. He sold the rights of 


moneta, monedathgium, and cambitum to Countess Agnes prior to the 


foundation of Notre-Dame of Saintes. 227 The only other documented 


activity of the family is the witnessing of a conventio between Saint- 


Jean d'Angély and laymen lower down the social scale, concerning a 


hereditary fief at Néré. 228 


à s 
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Before making any further observations on the relationship between 
the count of Anjou and the families most prominent in the diocese of 
Saintes, we should discuss the castral families not represented in the 
vitness-list of the foundation charter. These were the lords of 
Archiac, Montausier, Barbezieux, Pons, Surgéres, and Talmont. 

First, Archiac. The castle here was controlled by the comital 
family of Angoulême until the 1070's. The only documented activity in 
this period was by Fulcaudus, probably a castellan of the count, and it 
involved his witnessing a donation by the Barrets, a lesser seigneurial 
family, in the company of the count of Angouléme and the archbishop of 
Bordeaux, ^^» 

Second, Montausier. Like Archiac, its castle was controlled by the 
family of the counts of Angouléme, until around the 1150's. There is no 
evidence for the activities of its lords, who in this period formed a 
cadet branch of the comital family. 

Third, Barbezieux. The castle was distant from Saintes and 
probably established only in this period, and the family was closely 
tied to the comital family of Angouléme by the marriage of its lord, 
Audoinus II, to Count Fulco's sister, Girberga. The castle was 
apparently held of the archbishops of Bordeaux, the founders of the 
Priory of Notre-Dame of Barbezieux. ^70 There is accordingly no evidence 
that the lords of Barbezieux were Angevin vassals in this period. 

Fourth, Pons. The lords of this castle were perhaps Angevin 
installations of the 1040's, since no family line is detectable until 
the later eleventh century; even then, ji is not fully documentable 
until evidence becomes more coherent in the later twelfth century. The 


castle itself may even have been held in fief from the count of Anjou: 


ane 
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in addition to the lord of Pons being the count's vassal for lang, 231 a 
document of the 1080's refers to the time "cum Gaufridus Martelli 
castellum dictum teneret" -- the castellum "quod Pons dicitur. "232 
Hence the castle dates to the period 1040-1060, though more precise 
dating of its construction is impossible. In 1040, Geoffrey Martel and 
Agnes gave their part of a church at Pons, ^22 another indication of 
their possessions in the area. Further, Benedictus of Pons, a castellan 
cam unrelated to the family controlling Pons ín the later eleventh 
century, served twice as a witness for Geoffrey Martel: first, in 
connection with the abandonment by Gaufridus Rudellus of pedagium levied 
at Saint-Aignan; 74 and second, for the judgment by Martel ín his curia 
at Saint-Aignan of a dispute by other Angevin vassals over the Roillatu 
nilis,^^ On this occasion, Benedictus and the castellan of Saintes, 
Franco de Capitolio, were both witnesses, and they were both described 
as those judging "in Sanctonicum" according to the count's orders. 
Lastly, Gaufridus of Pons -- a castellan who probably preceded 
Benedictus -- was apparently an Angevin vassal: with Martel's approval 
as lord of the dominium, he donated the curtis of Corme-Royale, which he 
"had held as if it were his" and as if he were procurator of the Angevin 
count's possessions at Corme-Royale. 276 In this period, then, Angevin 
vassals clearly held the castle at Pons (in the next period, the 
viscounts of Aunay evidently controlled the castle). 737 

Fifth, Surgères. The castle here was one of the oldest-established 
in the diocese, but it was controlled by the counts of Poitou earlier in 
238 


the eleventh century, as we have seen: for example, the monks of 


Saint-Maixent were "in aula comitis et camera Surgeriis" on one 


CT 
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occasion. 


of the castellan in this period. 


Lastly, Talmont. 
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Unfortunately, the evidence fails to show the activities 


No coherent family line is visible in this period 


for the lords of this castle, and no evidence suggests that they were 


Angevin vassals. 


Their only documented activity in the period was the 


witnessing by Daguenardus "de Talomonte castro" of Arnaldus Grossus' 


240 


donation of a meadow. 


Hence, of the families not represented on the witness-list of the 


foundation-charter, those at Archiac, Montausier, Barbezieux, Surgéres, 





and Talmont do not appear to have been headed by Angevin vassals, either 


explicitly, or implicitly (through frequent association in 


transactions). Only the lords of Pons were clearly vassals of the count 
of Anjou. 


The table below sums up the preceding discussion. 


Castral Families and Vassalage, 1030-1060 


Date castral Vassal of Vassal of Vassal of 

family first Ct. Poitou Ct. Angoulême Ct. Anjou 
Witnesses visible previously earlier/now now 
Chátelaillon Before 980 Perhaps No No evidence 
Tonnay-Charente 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence Yes 
Didonne 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence Probably 
Taillebourg 980-1030 No Apparently Perhaps 
Matha Before 980 No Yes No evidence 
Mornac 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence No evidence 
Mortagne 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence No evidence 
Non-witnesses 
Jonzac c. 1000 No evidence No evidence No evidence 
Archiac 980-1030 No Yes (in family) Not apparently 
Montausier 1030-1060 No evidence Yes (in family) No evidence 
Barbezieux 1030-1060 No evidence Yes (in family) No evidence 
Pons 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence Yes 
Surgéres 980-1030 Perhaps No No evidence 
Talmont 1030-1060 No evidence No evidence No evidence 


—————————————————————————————————————————————— — 
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Several observations can be made from this table. First, let us 
consider the castles established in or before the period 980-1030. At 
Surgères and Châtelaillon, the castellans may have been the vassals of 
the counts of Poitou previously, but they were not apparently Angevin 
vassals in the period 1030-1062. However, the lord of Châtelaillon was 
a witness of the foundation-charter, but the lord of Surgéres was not. 
The lords of Matha and Archiac, whose castles were held by the family of 
the counts of Angouléme by 1030, were not apparently Angevin vassals, 
Yet the lord of Matha was a witness of the foundation-charter, and the 
lord of Archiac was not. The lord of Taillebourg, whose castle had also 
been held by the comital family of Angouléme (temporarily, at least), 
was perhaps an Angevin vassal, and was included in the witness-list. 

This mixture is suggestive. Although the lords of the earliest 
visible castles apparently did not become Angevin vassals, except 
possibly for the lords of Taillebourg, this has no obvious bearing on 
their willingness (or unwillingness) to cooperate with the Angevins in 
transactions. For their part, the Angevins were not concerned to seek 
the vassalic dependence of castellans in Aunis, traditionally associated 
with the duke of Aquitaine in his capacity as count of Poitou (for 
examples, the lords of Surgères and Chatelaillon). Nor were they ready 
to make inroads on the patrimony of the counts of Angoulême (notably in 
the areas around Matha and Archiac). The Angevin counts clearly 


regarded themselves as vassals of the dukes of Aquitaine for the 


comitatus of the Saintonge alone: traditionally this excluded Aunis 


(north of the Boutonne) and the patrimony of the counts of Angouléme, 
bound to the dukes by ties of fidelity, if not vassalage. 


It is also instructive to extend this inquiry to the lords of 
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castles visible only in documents dating to the period 1030-1062 and 
after. The lord of Tonnay-Charente was very likely an Angevin 
addi. The lord of Didcnne probably was, too, and the lord of Pons 
undoubtedly was. The lords of Tonnay-Charente and Didonne were 
witnesses to the foundation-charter. The lords of Mornac and Mortagne 
were evidently not Angevin vassals, but they were also witnesses. The 
lords of Montausier and Barbezieux were evidently not Angevin vassals; 
they both had demonstrably strong ties with the counts of Angouléme, and 
neither was a witness. Only the lords of Talmont, poorly documented for 
this period, do not appear to be subject to any count, and the family is 
not represented in the witness-list. 

Thus, except for the lords of Talmont, Mornac, and Mortagne, the 
newer-established castellans were more likely to be Angevin vassals -- 
so long as they were not directly controlled by, or closely associated 
with, the family of the counts of Angouléme (as were the lords of 
Montausier and Barbezieux). It would seem, then, that the 
older-established castles posed less threat to comital order than the 
newly proliferating ones. One can see much the same pattern in Poitou 
for the period before the succession troubles of 1039-58 weakened the 


m It will be important in the next period, 1062-1100, 


count's power. 
to see whether the Angevin vassals of 1030-1062 become Poitevin vassals 
upon the reassertion of Poitevin control of the diocese, or whether they 
simply become more independent of comital authority than before. For 

the present, it is important to note that the castellans most likely to 
have been vassals of the count of Anjou were all located in the central 


Saintonge, close to Saintes:  Tonnay-Charente, Didonne, Pons, and 


(perhaps) Taillebourg. Geography therefore had some significance. 
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Furthermore, close associates (vassalic or not) of other counts in 
the previous period did not generally become Angevin vassals in this 
period: the only apparent exception was the lord of Taillebourg, who 
apparently was subject to the counts of Angouléme previously. 

Lastly, some comments on those included, and those excluded, in the 
witness-list. Of those excluded, only the lord of Pons was definitely 
an Angevin vassal. Pons's location was certainly not a discouragement: 
it was close to Saintes. Perhaps the lord of Pons was simply unable to 
attend. But it is also possible that he was not included, in contrast 
with other nearby lords (such as Didonne's and Tonnay-Charente's), 
because he lacked status and the stability of a family line clearly 
established as the possessor of the castle. One asks why the lord of 
Châtelaillon was included, whereas the lord of Surgères was not, given 
that both castles existed in the period 980-1030, that both lords were 
perhaps vassals of the counts of Poitou in that period, and that both 
castles were in the northern sector of the diocese still under William 
Aigret's rule (1038-58). Perhaps the answer here lies in the fact that 
by 1030-1062 the line of Châtelaillon's castellan family was firmly 
established, and Surgéres' was ieee Lastly, and the question remains 
open, why was the lord of Matha a witness, but not the lords of Archiac 
and Montausier, who were just as integral parts of the comital family of 
Angoulême? The castles of Matha and Archiac both existed in the period 
980-1030. Perhaps Matha's location made the difference: it was strate- 
gically placed in Aunis, close to the counts of Poitou, and compared 
with Montausier it was relatively near Saintes. 

Thus, as rulers of the comitatus of the Saintonge, the Angevins 


clearly took care to forge vassalic relationships in the central part of 
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the diocese with some of the newly-visible castral families there: 
those at Tonnay-Charente, Didonne, and Pons. Of the earlier-established 
families in the central region, only the head of the castellan family at 
Taillebourg was perhaps an Angevin vassal. ^4 The Angevins' vassalic 
ties evidently did not extend to the southern edge of the diocese (i.e. 
to Barbezieux and Jonzac), nor did the Angevins "take over" the 
loyalties of those who before 1030 were clearly Poitevin dependents (the 
lords of Châtelaillon and Surgéres) or enlist the vassalic support of 
lords who were part of the comital family of Angouléme (the lords of 


Matha, Archiac, and Montausier) . 243 


Though the list of Angevin vassals 
is only a short one, most of the castellan families were nevertheless 
associated with one of the various counts, or were members of a comital 


246 In fact, one could argue that proximity and potential 


family. 
rivalry encouraged each of the counts -- of Anjou, Poitou, and Angoulême 
-- to keep a tighter hold over the patrimony he dominated than perhaps 
he would have done in freer geographical and political circumstances. 2°7 
Indeed, ruling the Saintonge in this period required more than 
exploiting ties of fidelity, vassalic obligations, and family connec- 
tions: as the Conventum of the 1020's amply demonstrated for Poitou, 
these ties in and of themselves did not necessarily encourage order and 
stability. 242 The Angevins in fact firmly resisted the devolution of 
public authority from the comital level: in addition to controlling the 
mint at Saintes, they administered justice throughout the Saintonge. ?*? 
To do the latter, they used, among others, the castellan of Pons 
(arguably the guardian of a comital administrative castle, since it 


later devolved to the viscount): Benedictus of Pons, along with Franco 


de Capitolio, was a member of the comital curia, and they judged "in 


pp, 
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Sanctonicum" by Martel's order. Moreover, Jacobus of Rochefort, 
"eques," was the "prepositus urbis Yauctónitas, ^9 an official of a 
centralized administration, though evidence is lacking to show hís 
official dutías; 77? Finally, the count of Anjou exercised regalian 
power in exacting military service in the Saintonge, as can be seen from 
the quasi-exemptions he granted; ^7? this imposition was a continuation 
of the Carolingian exactions from pagenses franck, as distinct from 
the military service due to castellans. 27° 

The Angevins thus used general ties of fidelity, vassalic ties, and 
traditional comital powers simultaneously as a counterbalance to the 
castral families' increasing de facto power. 27° Those families were not 
yet developing a dynastic ideology -- this would happen in the later 
eleventh century, a period in which lineage concerns emerge as a better 
explanation for social and institutional structure than the failure of 
comital authority. But clearly in the period 1030-1062, castral fami- 
lies were already gaining momentum and definition as they moved at the 
counts’ expense to make hereditary their castral bases, to derive their 
military resources from milites, and to build up their seigneurial 
income from patrimony and their appropriation of A S AS 
the castral families’ material circumstances made them more socially, 
patrimonially, and politically self-conscious, the counts needed to make 
the constraints of vassalic obligations felt where possible, and to use 
more traditional comital authority where they could. 

It seems is reasonable to conclude that it was in the early 1030's 
when the critical developments in the emergence of a castral aristocracy 


in this period occurred. William the Fat was captured in 1033, and not 


freed until 1036 or 1037. In the interim, his stepmother Agnes was 
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helped by the bishop of Poitiers to rule Poitou, left to her by her 
former husband, William the Great.  Aunis was probably administered by 
Agnes, then, during William the Fat's imprisonment, though it was ruled 
by William Aigret from 1039 until his death in 1058. What about the 
Saintonge proper? Was it already, in 1033-1036/7, ruled by Martel, from 
1032 Agnes' second husband? We cannot be sure: the date 1034 may be 


correct, if a charter concerning it is valid. 237 


Otherwise, 1036/7 is 
the likely starting date for Martel's rule, following the death of 
William the Fat. Certainly by 1047 Martel exercised direct control in 
the Saintonge. | 

With William the Great's death in 1030, the diffusion of comital 
power gathered momentum -- helped considerably by the unstable situation 
of the early 1030's, which was created by the weakness of William the 
Fat and the escalating conflict between the Poitevins and Angevins in 


258 


this area.” Once the Angevins became entrenched as the comital 


authority in the Saintonge (at the latest, in the late 1030's), they had 
to deal with established castellanias. 27? There was no chance of 
putting the clock back: they could not dare raze castles, built before 
or after 1030, without risking the return of the Poitevin count, or 
perhaps even an incursion by the count of inigoulême : 0Y 
Instead, the Angevins used other devices to keep abreast of the 
times: ties of fidelity, vassalic obligations (from some of the castel- 
lans), family ties, and the exercise of the comital rights of justice 
and mint monopoly. Theirs was a vigorous, if skeletal, administration, 
which stopped short of direct confrontation with the castellans, and 


secured where possible the allegiance of a number of newly important 


castellan families in the central Saintonge. In addition, some of the 
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castles newly visible in this period could well have been comital 
establishments (Pons and Broue, for example), and Saintes definitely 
continued to be an Angevin stronghold. 

In this period, then, the Angevin-Poitevin struggle of the early 
1030's was crucial for the emergence of the castral aristocracy: it led 
to the unleashing of trends toward devolution already detectable before 
1030, but restrained by the duke of Aquitaine (however narrow his margin 


61 The product of this social 


of success may have been at tines) .? 
change -- the newly-visible castral aristocracy -- by the later eleventh 
century came to operate on its own momentum, rather than be defined by 
the framework of institutions that its existence challenged. In other 
words, by the later eleventh century, this aristocracy newly visible in 
the period 1030-1062 came to regard itself as socially established, not 
newly arrived from appropriating patrimony and formerly public 
authority. In discussing the period 980-1030, it was appropriate to 
speak of social change from the standpoint of decaying public 
institutions and the private accumulation of power and patrimony. But 
for the period 1030-1062, it becomes more realistic to discuss social 
change by considering not only the general institutional contexé of 
devolution, but also the castellans' increasing awareness of their own 
social prestige. In going beyond the arrogation of formerly public 
power, and in building up patrimony literally and metaphorically, the 
aristocracy was articulating a sense of its social distinctiveness more 
sharply  -- through its use of personal titles, castles, and their 
garrisons. In later chapters, we shall see how it becomes increasingly 


appropriate to widen our present focus on comital authority to include 
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the ideology of knighthood and genealogical concerns, as lineages and 


social structure become more fully defined. 


» — 


Chapter III 


THE ENTRENCHMENT OF CASTELLAN LORDSHIP: 1062-1137 


Three major factors stand out for this period, which closes with 
the end of the independent duchy of Aquitaine in 1137. First, because 
of interests farther south, the dukes of Aquitaine were eager to 
administer the diocese of Saintes more closely than before. Second, 
that policy met with opposition from the counts of Angouléme, and from 
the castral families within the diocese. Third, ducal policy responded 
to such opposition, generally anticipating the Plantagenets' later 


strategic modification of the social order in the diocese. 
I. Ducal Administration of the Diocese 


Two primary motives caused the dukes of Aquitaine to attempt to 
rule the diocese of Saintes more closely: one was to make it clear that 
the Angevins were no longer in control of the area; the other was to 


preserve intact the relatively new ducal interests south of the diocese. 


(i) The Reaction to the Poitevin Takeover of the Diocese 
South of the Boutonne 
After 1062, when Guy-Geoffrey captured Saintes, the diocese was 
once again under Poitevin control, and the Angevins were ejected.” They 
remained a problem for the Poitevins, however, by keeping their benefi- 


ces at Loudun and Mirebeau in Poitou. ? Moreover, Angevin incursions 
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into northern Poitou in 1103-4 signalled their renewed interests in the 
Saintonge: by way of precaution, the count of Poitou took over 


3 In 1106, a treaty 


Châtelaillon and controlled his prévôt more firmly. 
arranged by the Capetian king Philip I ended the fighting of the 
previous three years," and William the Troubadour, duke of Aquitaine, 
married off one of his daughters to the viscount of Thouars, who had 
previously been attacked by the Angevins and might well in the future 
succumb to Angevin Pressure," Thus, though the Angevins were no longer 
dominant in the diocese of Saintes, they remained a problem farther 
north. One cannot verify that the dukes of Aquitaine took over the 
assets of the Angevins, ° but with the exception of some fiefs in Saintes 


itself, it is likely that they didi ^ 


(ii) Ducal Interests Farther South 

The Poitevins vitally needed to maintain control of the whole 
region, from Poitou to Bordeaux: ever since the line of Gascon rulers 
had failed," Bordeaux had become their southern capital, and from 1058 
it was garrisoned by ducal forces. The duke controlled the mint there, 
too, and ín 1044 Guy-Geoffrey had appointed the archbishop. In 
documents drawn up in Bordeaux, the dukes were styled rulers of Gascony, 
but this title was omitted from documents emanating from Poitiers.” 
Hence, though Poitou was separated from the Bordelais by the "lingua 
rustica, lingua barbarica" of the southern basina O the two areas were 
linked by ducal administration. If the Saintonge slipped out of 
control, it would be of serious consequence for the dukes of Aquitaine. 

Other indications of the southward direction of ducal interests are 


the Poitevin exploits in Spain. Duke Guy-Geoffrey's victory at 


Tie 
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Barbastro was widely hailed, and documents drawn up by religious houses 
sometimes were dated with reference to that event of 1063.11 

The dukes thus had ample reason to want to rule the diocese of 
Saintes more closely. As rulers in their own kingdom, the responsibi- 
lity was theirs. There is little evidence on ducal relations with the 
Capetians, but what there is suggests a formal recognition of Capetian 
authority, but little in the way of practical cooperation. Guy-Geoffrey 


2 and in 1060 Philip arranged 


attended Philip I's coronation in 1059, 
the Poitevins' treaty with the Angevins, presumably as a reciprocal 
gesture in this formal lord-vassal relationship. Only by coming to 
Poitiers in person, for example, did the king get Guy-Geoffrey's 
support against the duke of Normandy in 1076.1 Indeed, though William 
the Troubadour described the Capetian king as being "le reis de cui ieu 
tenc ü'onop, "^^ the relationship between the Capetians and the Poitevins 
was by no means an intense and continuous one. As before, the duchy of 
Aquitaine remained aloof from the north until 1137, when William VIII 
(1126-1137) died, and his sole heir Eleanor conveyed Aquitaine by 


marriage to the Capetian king, Louis vir. D 


We can see within the context of this ducal drive for closer 
administration of the diocese of Saintes the ways in which the castellan 
families were developing a clearer sense of their own position and 
importance. Ducal policy did not necessarily cause the development, but 
it brought the salient features of the development into visibility in 
the extant evidence. These features are most readily detectable if we 
explore the problems that ducal policy had for the counts of Angouléme 


and also for the castellan families. 
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II. Problems with the New Ducal Policy 


(1) Trouble with the Counts of Angouléme 
Because of their long-established interests in the eastern and 
southern zones of the diocese of Saintes, the counts of Angoulême felt 
more threatened?” than pleased by Poitevin hegemony in the period 


1062-1137. 7 However, they still associated with the dukes, as 


principes. 18 


This new attitude may have had as much to do with the shifting 
allegiance of powerful castellan families in the region, as with the 
more intense nature of ducal administration in itself. The castellanies 
of Matha and Montausier remained in the control of the counts of 
Angoulême, but it seems clear that the dukes of Aquitaine encouraged the 
loyalties of other castral families to shift. 1° 

Just beyond the southern border of the diocese was Blaye, and the 
dukes took care that Count Fulco's nephew, its lord, was firmly attached 
to the ducal court. This was to ensure the safety of the Bordeaux- 
Poitiers route, essential now to the dukes of Aquitaine, with their new 
interests in the south. 20 It was vital for the duke to be the effective 
overlord of Blaye, and in any case, the castellany was probably slipping 
out of the possession of the count of Angouléme's main family line: 
previously, Count Gaufridus of Angouléme (d. 1047) had given it to 
Gaufridus Rudelli, one of his younger sons, in whose family it remained 
for two sessrationss + More specifically, Gaufridus Rudelli's son vas 
Willelmus Feebalandus; ^" and Frehelandus was the father of "Girardus 
Blaviensis princeps." ^" Frehelandus himself held land in the Saintonge 


2 
from Duke GuycQuoftrey, ^" and he was often at the ducal court. 5 He 
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disputed a donation made previously by the duke to Notre-Dame of 
Saintes," which suggests that his property interests were closely 
linked to the duke's.  Evidently this deliberate attachment of 
Frehelandus by the duke must have been successful, since Frehelandus was 
one of the magnates charged with special responsibility during the 
minority of William the Troubadour, Guy-Geoffrey's successor as duke of 
Anuiteine.”” In this way, the lord of Blaye was bribed not to 
disassociate himself from the new duke -- conduct which certainly would 
have harmed ducal interests. 

Within the diocese, the duke built up a web of loyalties and 
encouraged the lords of Archiac, Barbezieux, and Cognac to act against 
the count of Angoulême: William the Troubadour (1086-1126) had the 
"strenuos et praecipuos viros . . . Audoinum de Berbezillo, Ademarum de 
Archiaco, Bardonem de Coniaco et multos eorum coadjutores, auxiliis et 
muneribus . . . fretos."28 One can infer that these lords otherwise 
might well have sided with the count of Angouléme against the duke's 
concerns to maintain access to the Bordelais and to keep some control of 
the southern Saintonge. Indeed, in their pious donations, the lords of 
Barbezieux remained aloof from the dukes (despite ample charter documen- 


tation, they can only be seen as ducal associates in the Historia 


29 
Pontificum ^), but the lords of Archiac and Cognac were on occasion 


associated with the count of Angouléme , 70 and it is clear that the dukes 
tried to manipulate them. The lords of Archiac were no longer members 
of the immediate family of the counts of Angouléme, who had controlled 
the castle in the previous period, but the family head still served 
twice as a witness with the count: to a donation by the bishop of 


31 
Saintes, and to a werpitio by someone outside the highest social 
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R Pr There is no extant charter evidence of the lord's 
association with the dukes of Aquitaine. The lords of Cognac were 
subsidized against the count of Angouléme by the duke, ?? just as the 
lords of Archiac and Barbezieux vere, "^ While a lord of Cognac's pious 
donations" show no links with the duke or with the court cf Angouléme, 
he once witnessed a donation by the count of Angouléme. 6 

Moreover, the dukes did not stop with detaching castellans from 
their traditional loyalty to the counts of Angouléme: Guy-Geoffrey also 


intrigued with members of Count Fulco of Angouléme's ovn family. 77 He 


commanded the loyalties not only of Fulco's nephew, the lord of Blaye, ^4 
but also of William, bishop of Angoulême, and a younger brother of Count 
Fulco (1047-87), who was the "familiarissimus" of the count of Poitou, 
and sided with the latter against his own brother . ?? 

Geographical location of castellan families does seem to have been 
a significant factor. In the eastern and southern fringes of the 
diocese, there were intrigues (as at Blaye, Archiac, Cognac, Barbezieux) 
and also hostilities. Sometimes the latter were "in honore Berbezilli," 
and sometimes "in honore Coniaci." On occasion, the count of Angoulême 
put the lords to flight, "et non paucos ex eorum militibus cepit." 
Moreover, along the eastern zone of the diocese, events came to a head 
between the duke of Aquitaine and the count of Angouléme more than once. 
Fulco, count of Angoulême, ejected "Pictavenses de terra sua, usque 
Coniacum fortiter invadendo, instando et pugnando, fugavit et multos ex 
eis cepit. Insuper in pago Xanctonensi castrum Mauritaniae ab obsidione 
qua dux Aquitaniae illud clauserat et jam fere ad captionem 


constrinxerat, cum magno suo exercitu illuc perveniens, ad magnam sui 
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gloriam liberavit ."*0 


The "Coniacum" referred to is probably Cognac: 
unlike Mortagne, it is not described as being "in pago Xanctonensi, "^1 

A further passage from the Historia Pontificum arguably concerns 
Cognac, rather than Cônac-sur-Gironde, and it helps to explain the count 
of Angouléme's forceful action. William Talafer and his son Vulgrinus 
were opposed by Bardo of Cognac -- "illustris ac benignae largitatis 
viro" -- and by Audoinus of Barbezieux, who had stolen the castle at 
Archiac from its lord, Ademarus. In addition, Matha had been lost by 
William Talafer.  Vulgrinus recovered both castles, but then had to 
besiege Montiniac castle (beyond the southern border of the diocese), 
taken from him by Giraudus of Blaye, who was supported by Bardo of 
Cognac, Gaufridus of Rancon (lord of Taillebourg), and Hugo Bruni of 
lusdénan. ^ 

Other castral families apparently took a more neutral position: 
the proceres of the castle at Pons averted an imminent battle between 
duke and Seas. Moreover, early in the twelfth century the lords of 
Didonne and Mornac were co-possessors of the island of Oléron with the 
count of Angouléme, and may have been ducal ie” 

The rélationship between the dukes of Aquitaine and the counts of 
Angouléme was thus a complex one. The counts of Angouléme clearly felt 
their interests to be threatened. These threats came from the ducal 
blandishments made to the lords of Blaye, Archiac, Cognac, and 
Barbezieux, and from the castellan families' own strategems (which 
temporarily removed Matha from comital control). Not surprisingly, the 
counts of Angouléme became aggressive: they engaged in skirmishes near 
Cognac and Barbezieux; they recovered the castle at Archiac for its 


lord; they expelled the Poitevins from Cognac; and they liberated the 
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castle of Mortagne from ducal siege. In this period, then, there was 
rarely anything like full accord between the dukes and the counts. ^ 
Moreover, throughout the strife between the dukes and the counts, it is 
quite clear that the regional families themselves were powerful actors, 


eagerly sought after by both sides. It is time now to explore the 


nature of castellan power more fully. 


(ii) Confrontation Between the Duke and the Castellan Families 

The confrontation between ducal interests and the interests of the 
Chatelaillon family provides a good illustration of the interests and 
predicament of a powerful family of the region. The Chatelaillon family 
was persistently at odds with the Duke. In one of the first known 
instances, Duke Guy-Geoffrey intervened at Saint-Maixent's request in 
c.1086 in a dispute between that abbey and Eblo, the lord of 
Châtelaillon. ^? Eblo had stolen the marsh of Fondelaye, "mala invasione 
et violentia." Since the abbey claimed to have been given the marsh in 
the reigns of Pepin and Louis, Guy-Geoffrey warned Eblo to return it. 
When Eblo refused, the duke himself returned the marsh, because "cognita 
pessima et violentia injuria, noluit amplius pati." So far, the duke 
appeared strong and decisive. But because Eblo protested against this 
response, the duke grew worried that he might have seemed to restore the 
marsh unjustly to the monks of Saint-Maixent. He accordingly ordered 
the monks to measure the marsh in the sight of Eblo and his milites, and 
also in the sight of Saint-Maixent's milites. Then the duke ordered the 
settlement of the dispute according to the law of the land, that is, by 
the outcome of a duel. Eblo made feeble excuses for not engaging his 


man in thís, and Saint-Maixent won its case. After Guy-Geoffrey's 
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death, however, Eblo stole the marsh again, and despite Saint-Maixent's 
appeal to the young duke (William the Troubadour) and to the bishop of 
Saintes and other bishops, no justice was found. However, it is clear 
that Guy-Geoffrey had in fact previously razed the castle of 
Chátelaillon, and evidently granted out land from the family's patri- 
mony.’ Indeed, Petrus Airaudus abandoned to Saint-Maixent part of the 
marsh of Mouillepié, "quod dederat mihi consul Pictavorum Wido 
preteritis annis, quando abstulit illud mariscum Isemberto de Castro 
Alione et vastavit illud castrum et totam suam aliam terram." This 
strong ducal action is likely to have been taken after c. 1060, and most 
likely toward the end of Guy-Geoffrey's reign (1086), given Petrus 
Airaudus' survival as late as 1114. One is reminded of the account 
given by the Conventum of the Poitevin state of affairs in the 1020's: 
this duke now was trying to put the clock back. 

Any balance achieved between the duke's interests and those of the 
Chatelaillon family was upset during the minority of William the 
Troubadour. Indeed, a monk of Saint-Jean d'Angély observed that "verum 
quia justitiam, eo in tempore, non reperiebat, ut pote comite juvinculo, 


4 
necnon et terra turbata dolebat nimium." 8 


Moreover, the lord of 
Chatelaillon continued to be unruly. In William the Troubadour's 
response to Pope Urban II's command of restitution, *? it is explained 


that he was a boy when his father Guy-Geoffrey died, and that the 


barones withdrew their fealty and began to harm him. Eblo of 


Châtelaillon was one of these, and he bullied the young duke into giving 
him Saint-Georges of Oléron, and also part of the island of Oléron. 
These were relinquished only after Eblo was excommunicated. (The duke 


himself was threatened with the same penalty by Urban II, by Archbishop 
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Amatus of Bordeaux, and by the Councils of Clermont, Tours, Saint-Jean 
d'Angély, and Saintes 0 -- this to obtain the restitution of property to 
La Trinité of Vendôme, which the young duke was evidently in no hurry to 
return.) Indeed, it does not appear that William the Troubadour was on 
any better terms with the lord of Chatelaillon than Guy-Geoffrey had 
been: when fighting between the Poitevins and the Angevins broke out ín 
1103, the duke took control of Chátelaillon.?] Probably this was 
because Count Fulco of Anjou had been married to Aurengardis of 
Chátelaillon in the later eleventh century, 72 though equally 
importantly, Eblo's unruliness and the castle's location in the northern 
part of the diocese made the castellany of Châtelaillon appear an ideal 
candidate for Angevin intrigues and perhaps a foothold in the diocese. 
In the later 1130's, Chatelaillon was taken over by the Mauleon 
family through the marriage of its head to Rivallis, a sister of the 
heirless Isembertus of Châtelaillon (c.1081-c.1133/9). Only then did 
the threat to ducal interests subside. This was fortunate for the 
dukes: this powerful castral family may even have gone so far as to 
claim the title of viscount. ”? Isembertus of Chatelaillon sounded 
almost comital when he was described as accompanied "magno baronum 
conitatu. "7% However, some evidence suggests an alternative account of 
the demise of the Châtelaillon fanily Eblo, the son of Radulfus of 
Mauléon, together with Gaufredus of Rochefort, Isembertus' brother-in- 
law, claimed the family's rights and possessions because these had been 
Isembertus' before their confiscation by the duke. In other words, the 
duke actively dismembered the castellany of Chatelaillon before 


Isembertus died and his sister married into the Mauléon family. Such 


rights had included houses and mills in La Rochelle. 76 But whichever 
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account is correct, ducal policy clearly affected the fortunes of this 


castellan family. 


III. The Castellan Families 

This degree of confrontation was mui" the Angevins had clearly 
avoided such a policy. 58 Arguably, however, the policy was now neces- 
sary to balance the ínterests of duke and castailans. ^" More signifi- 
cantly, the castellan families were evolving a rather stronger sense of 
their own rights and importance. °° Not only is the documentation better 
for the period 1062-1132 than for previous paripde, ^ but reality had 
changed, too. Castellans no longer were simply appropriators of patri- 
mony and formerly public authority from the counts: ín their own view, 
they now had more prestige and an established position in society. Ve 
will begin to examine this change by considering two matters tradition- 
ally associated with it: the castellans' use of personal titles to 
indicate their status as lords and as possessors of castles, and the 
growth of a more defined sense of the family, both practically and 


ideologically. 


(1) Status and Personal Titles 
In evidence for this period, personal titles are still infrequently 
used, as in earlier periods. Though this could be explained by the 
cartulary-form of much of the evidence (typical of Western areas but 
unlike elsewhere), it would be strange for the medieval copyists to 
suppress personal titles while recording other particulars of the 


original documents with demonstrable care. 9? Given the relatively large 
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amount of extant evidence for the later eleventh century, the infrequent 
use of personal titles, even by well-documented families such as those 
at Surgéres, Mornac, and Jonzac, seems a deliberate choice of the people 
involved, particularly where the title "miles" is concerned. Titles 
vary, but again, they are too infrequent to justify comparison of the 
repertoires of scriptoria generating the documents. 

The titles used by the various families do not differ markedly, and 
the date at which a family (or at least its castle) becomes visible in 
the records does not seem a determining factor. For example, while the 
title "princeps" is used by some families emerging in the records of 
1030-1062 -- namely the Barbezieux, °° Didonne , "^ and Tilaa families 
-- it was also applied to the lord of Montausier, not yet independent of 
the comital family of Angoulême . °° Moreover, the scriptorium of Vaux 
described several lords together as "principes Santonie," irrespective 
of the age of the families concerned: 7 whereas the Taillebourg family 
was established in a castle perhaps dating back to the late tenth 
century, the Didonne and Mortagne families were only more recently 
visible. Unusual titles were also sometimes used. Willelmus, lord of 
Matha, was described as "comes Mastasii, "09 perhaps because he evidently 
would have been count of Angouléme, had his mother not intrigued against 
his paternal grandfather.°? In a second case, there is reference to 
"dominus Audoinus Berbezilli capitalis."70 

The title "miles" is especially important because its use in 
certain contexts by members of the seigneurie banale can suggest the 
development of the ideology of knighthood. /+ For detecting such a 
development, it is first necessary to consider documents in which the 


term "miles" is used as part of someone's personal designation, in the 
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main body of charters -- not as a descriptive term in the bald lists of 
witnesses and subscribers, where it is used collectively about severa] 
people in the warrior dieses We also have to bear in mind that 
"miles" can denote any one of three things, when used in the protocol at 
the beginning or end of a charter:  vassalic condition," nilitary 
function, or the qualité of chivalric status enjoyed by members of the 
landed elite who could afford to furnish themselves with arms.  Accord- 
ing to Duby, the class consciousness and sense of hereditary superiority 
of the landed elite were bound up in this third sense of the term, which 
was buttressed by the developing ideology of knighthood, made tangible 
in the religious ceremonies of dubbing of knights and blessing of 
svorda. ^^ Lensrignier, " Van fusa; and others have found, like Duby, 
that this seuse of "miles" became important in the later eleventh 
century: before then, only the first two senses prevailed, and the term 
simply described someone's subordinate position and professional 
characteristics. Only once was this third sense of "miles" evident in 
documents for the diocese of Saintes in the period 1030-1062. 77 Was it 
more often evident in the period 1062-1137? After all, Duby claims that 
in the Maconnais the term even became synonymous with "nobilis" after 
1060. 7? 
The term "miles" at least appears in one sense or another more 
often in this period than before, but it is still infrequently found. 
To denote military function -- and perhaps vassalic condition -- 
Isembertus of Chatelaillon and a member of a branch of the Archiac 
family used it, and so did the lords of Tonnay-Charente and 
Taillebourg.’? They did not use it, however, as a designation of 


chivalric status. Moreover, in none of these cases was the castellan 
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family established very recently, that is, after 1062: it was not, 
then, as if only the very newly arrived would contemplate using the 
term. Since only the newer-established families had used the term in 
the period 1030-1062, this expanded usage of the term may be 
significant: it may suggest that the military way of life was becoming 
more respectable and hence advertisable. If so, then attitudes were 
slow to change: in two other cases the term applies to men who were 
possibly the lords of newly established castles at Mirambeau and 
Montendre. °° Less visible castral families did not use the term at all 
in this period. 9l Some of the members of the noncastral seigneurial 
families, however, used the term in a vassalic or a functional sense: 


the Champagne family, 92 the Boiset family,°> the Ciresio fauily, ^ the 


Gardrade family ,°> the Auvignac family ,°° and the Barbotin fanily.97 
Willelmus Rasa, also a member of such a family, had good social 
connections," e and the same was true for Aimericus Fortio, Constantinus 
Crassus, and Ademarus Qui Non Rit -- all users of the term. However, 
given the large number of documents, "miles" is not a commonly used 
tern, and the elaborate personal titles of some of its users again 
indicate both the low social status of many milites, and the low esteem 
in which the purely descriptive title "miles" was held (denoting either 
vassalic condition or military function). Constantinus Crassus was a 
"nobilis miles” of Pons, 9? and Gardradus juvenis Barbotinus was 


90 


described as "Pontensis castri miles nobilissimus." In both cases, 


the title "miles" was arguably felt to be in need of upgrading by the 
addition of "nobilis" to make it clear that these milites, unlike 
91 


others, either owned a castle or exercised the ban. In these 


contexts, "miles" was equivalent to "vassus," but not to chivalric 
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status. The same was true in connection with the meager dozen or so 
other men labeled "miles," whose assets, activities, and social 

backgrounds cannot be explored because of a lack of evidence. 7? In 
fact, it seems precisely because "miles" -- when the term was used -- 


93 that the leading castral families 


meant "vassus" for much of the time 
of the region were generally unwilling to use it to indicate their 
chivalric status, ^ In the sense of "vassus," it was used by lords 
whose castles and families emerge at different times in the records. 
For example, Isembertus of Châtelaillon probably used the title as a 
vassal of Saint-Maixent -- an unruly one, since he took over some of the 
abbey's property. 7” Elsewhere, Iterius of Barbezieux was described as 
"miles" in a document referring to the castle of Barbezieux as a fief 
held of the archbishop of Bordeaux. ^" Lastly, the lord of Pons held a 
fief of the viscount of Aunay and so was also "miles" in a vassalic 
sense. ?? 

The term "miles" was thus not used adjectivally to denote the 
respectability of chivalric status, and it was used substantively $e in 


the sense of "vassus," 


or to denote mere military function -- rather 
infrequently. The term's connotations of subordination and function 
discouraged its use, even though seigneurial families (especially those 
who possessed castles) were wealthy enough to own horses and carry arms. 
Even the many professional fighters who served in the garrisons of 
castles seldom used the title. 

As yet, then, the ideology of knighthood had not begun to develop 
explicitly as a set of notions in which the ideas of "noblesse" and 


98 
"cavalerie" were fused. For the diocese of Saintes, we cannot say 


that the aristocracy very frequently chose to make explicit its 
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association with horse and sword.’ In that sense, the term "miles" was 
simply not used by the castral aristocracy: knighthood was not equated 
with ariatüorasy, a It is true that being a vassal in this region 
distinguished one from being a peasant: there is no evidence of servile 
homage. In this regard, a miles was a member of the aristocracy — 
often a horseman at the bottom of the aristocratic pyramid, 101 as 
various of the cases presented above show. But there the equation 
between knighthood and aristocracy ends. The other sense of "miles" 
current in this period -- a functional description of the military 
profession -— does not often apply to members of the leading families. 
The term did not have the connotations of noblesse or, more widely, 
aristocratic status about it: if it had, men like Constantinus Crassus 
and Gardradus juvenis Barbotinus would certainly not have felt impelled 
to add "nobilis" to their "miles" title. We thus cannot agree with 
Higounet's observations for the Bordelais, that "Enfin in the context, 
the late eleventh century] 'miles' devient très généralement synonyme de 
nobilis, quoique la militia soit évidement distincte de la noblesse. "10? 
Not until the thirteenth century was this true to any degree. 

In sum, the evidence for the diocese of Saintes does not support 
Duby's arguments for an explicit ideological conflation of noblesse and 
cavalerie. "Miles" was not systematically applied to all members of the 
lay aristocracy, as in the Mácounais, 1° nor from 1060 was it "a point 
of honour for the great nobles to behave like knights and even to take 
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the title of knights. On the other hand, the evidence does not 


Support Bonnassie's claim (for later eleventh-century Catalonia) that 


"miles" only denoted an inferior member of the fighting clan? On 
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occasion, as we have seen, castellans themselves used the term in a 
functional sense, as a description of métier. 

However, we can at least note that the generally increased use of 
personal titles of whatever kind indicates that the seigneurial sector 
of society (particularly the castellans) was increasingly seeking to 
differentiate itself from the rest of society. The tendency to use 
titles was a specific form of the families’ self-consciousness, part of 
their desire to make clear their privilege and social distinctiveness. 
A notable example is the use of the term "dominus" before personal names 
in documents, which denotes general seigneurial status rather than the 
control of a particular ares. S In the general sense of seigneurial 


status, the term was used by the lords of Taillebourg, 7 Baibezisux, 10 


founay-Gharente, 1° Modtauster, 72° and Châtelaillon. |} More extrava- 


gant and infrequent were the titles of "baro" and "illustris vig. 
The use of all such titles clearly demonstrates the aristocracy's sense 


of social distinctiveness, even though the broader ideology of 


knighthood had not yet developed, at least within this region. 


(ii) Definition of the Family 
Dynastic ideology. While genealogies of the kind Duby has observed 
for the mid-twelfth century were not yet a common genre of ion, © a 
more fully dynastic ideology developed in this period to the extent that 
people were now identified with reference to their familial relation- 
ships -- for instance, as the father of someone, or as the son of 
someone, and so forth. This was new; 1^ previously, identifications had 


been almost exclusively patrimonial, 


Lineage concerns. Not only is the general documentation cf family 
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11 
lines better than before, 6 but an increased number of castellanies 


became heritable in the later eleventh century. 117 Families well- 
documented genealogically in the previous period -— the Chatelaillon, 
Taillebourg, Tonnay-Charente, Barbezieux, and Mortagne families -- 
continue to be so in this period. In addition, the family contexts of 
the lords of Matha and Montausier are clear, because they were part of 
the comital family of the counts of Angoulême. The family line of the 
lords of Archiac is also continuously traceable from the 1060's. 118 

Less satisfactory is the evidence for the other prominent castral 
families in the region -- particularly the twelfth-century evidence. It 
is impossible to argue for or against the continuity of blood-lines for 
these castral families -- or to see whether or not minor castellans and 
professional milites married into them. Certainly the evidence for some 
other regions indicates some such social fluidity, but the evidence for 
the diocese of Saintes is too thin to confirm or deny this. 19 For 
instance, the families at Cognac, Tonnay-Boutonne, Dompierre, and Jarnac 
are no better documented now than they were before 1062, and the same is 
true of the more recently visible families at Mirambeau and Montguyon. 
Better-documented castellanies whose blood-continuity of lords is stiil 
in question are those of Pons, Surgéres, Jonzac, Talmont, Didonne, and 
Montendre . 7? In all of these cases, one can argue for blood-continuity 
if one assumes that the various castellans’ use of the same Christian 
names before and after the rupture in evidence is a valid indication of 
lineal descent. 121 I will discuss these families in the order in which 
they were listed. 


First, Pons. Only two of its lords, Reginaudus (c.1060-c.1091) and 


Gaufredus (c.1080-twelfth century), can be seen to be lineally related. 


111 
Were its other lords unrelated? This is certainly possible, given that 
the count of Anjou had controlled the castellany in the period 1030-62, 
and now the viscount of Aunay had clear proprietary interests in it. 
Neither count nor viscount would welcome the establishment of a powerful 
castellan dynasty there. Indeed, perhaps there was even multiple 
lordship, as at Vendôme and Montlhéry. On the other hand, since there 
was a mid-eleventh-century lord named Gaufredus, perhaps the late- 
eleventh-century lord of the same name was the third generation of a 
single castellan family. 

In the case of Surgéres, there is a hiatus in evidence for its 
lords from Willelmus Maingodus (1062-97), whose son Girbertus Jalahel 
(1092-1105) was also most likely a lord, to Guillelmus Maingodi 
(1150/9-1199), the brother of another Girbertus Jalael. As with Pons, 
the repetition of Christian names in alternate generations persuades one 
to see blood continuity here. 122 

Much the same can be said for the lords of Jonzac, for whom the 
evidence shows a hiatus between two men named Willelmus de Rupe, one of 
whom was active from 1075/81 to 1094/8, and the other of whom was active 
from 1141/3 to 1172/5. Unhappily, Talmont's family is more poorly 
documented than the others, but one could argue that Ramnulfus (1151-70) 
was the grandson of his namesake Ramnulfus (1074-1088/1107). 

According to the same criterion, one could argue that Willelmus de 
Monte Andronis (1151-1167/70) lord of Didonne, was the son of Helias, 
and hence the grandson of his namesake of the late eleventh century: 
the records show a rotating sequence of lords named Willelmus, Helias, 


and Gifardus. Hence, there may well have been blood-continuity from the 
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end of the eleventh century through the twelfth. However, it is 
possible that there was a change in castellan family at Didonne just 
before the late eleventh century: after Gauterius Gifardus (1098), the 
next lord was Willelmus de Monte Andronis (mentioned in charters dating 
from c.1089 to c.1118/20). Was Willelmus the son of Gauterius? Or does 
the new surname "de Monte Andronis" mean that the Montendre family 
assumed control of Didonne? If the latter were true, then the new 
castellan family adopted the Christian names used by the previous family 
-- a possibility that certainly encourages caution in interpreting 
continuity of Christian names as proof of blood-continuity. But there 
is also the possibility that Montendre was absorbed by the Didonne 
family. If Montendre were patrimony given to a younger son, then 
perhaps Willelmus succeeded to the Didonne castellany only because his 
elder brother died. Along the same lines, Rícardus de Monte Andronis 
(1201-21) was arguably the younger brother -- because he was described 
as "clericus" -- of Gifardus de Didonia, and Helias de Didonia, both 
lords of Didonne. If we could prove that Gifardus de Monte Andronis!^? 
was the same person as Gauterius Gifardus de Didonia (1098), then it 
would be likely that Montendre passed into the hands of the Didonne 
family at the end of the eleventh century, perhaps from Aldeardis, wife 
of Gauterius Gifardus, and possibly sole heíress to Montendre. Whether 
Didonne absorbed Montendre, or vice versa, remains an open question; at 
least one can point to a merger of the two families. 

The castellany of Royan may well have passed through marriage into 
the family that controlled Didonne and Montendre: Willelmus de Monte 


Andronis, "dominus Didonie," was also described as the domínus of Royan 
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(c.1089-c.1118/20). Perhaps his wife Arsendis (elsewhere known as Avita 
or Hierosylma) was the sole heiress of Royan: as usual, women are 
almost never given their own family's patronymic, so it is virtually 
impossible to trace their backgrounds. 

All of this indicates that family lines are more distinctly visible 
in this period, especially for the later eleventh century, and even for 
the more sparsely documented twelfth century, if a repertoire of 
Christian names persisting within a series of lords of a given 
castellany can be taken as proof that the lords were lineally related. 
At any rate, the castellanies can generally be seen to be heritable -- a 
sign that they were well-established vis-à-vis the dukes of Aquitaine 
and the counts of Angouléme. And the mergers made through marriage 
between some of the leading families at the very least suggest the 
growth of these families' sense of social exclusiveness. 

Family structure. In this period family lines themselves were 
becoming more narrowly and strictly defined than they had been in 
earlier petiodg, "^ Almost all the evidence demonstrates a clear sense 
of the nuclear family. Sons, wives, and brothers of donors and dispu- 
tants were most active as witnesses or assentors in the castellans' 
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were most active in transactions conducted by noncastral lords. 176 As 
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dealings with the ecclesiastical houses of the diocese. 


far as isolated professional milites are concerned, brothers and sons 


of the donors and disputants were most active. 128 And lastly, the 
brothers and wives of unclassifiable donors and disputants were most 
active in witnessing and/or assenting to their kin's eiahsactions 


Some evidence exists for the extended family: the nephews of 


castellans, professional milites, and unclassifiable donors and 
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disputants were sometimes involved in their uncles' transactions, and 
they outnumbered cousins assisting cousins. Noncastral lords are 
usocusented: 77° However, the nuclear family is clearly predominant in 
the records, and in the next section of this chapter we shall see why 
the castral families had several reasons to define clearly the 
boundaries of their blood-relations -- reasons arguably as much material 
as ideological. 

For now, it is EE to note the increased awareness of 
lineage. l^; Given that thís developed only later in the eleventh 
century, and that some of the castral families dated back to the tenth 
century at least, the Tellenbach-Schmid-Duby hypothesis is persuasive: 
for a dynastic ideology to develop, there first had to be material gains 
-- of patrimony centered on castles and "authority" derived from 
formerly public institucions. Many of the families showing an 
awareness of status and family line by the later eleventh century were 
now "older-established" families, with a strong material basis under- 
lying and preceding the development of such an awareness. 17? In turn, 
this incipient dynastic ideology and the clear growth of lineage 
concerns together explain the social and instítutional structure of the 


later eleventh century better than a continuing focus solely on the 


fortunes of comital owen.” 


(iii) The Importance of Patrimony 


Castral families provided the most likely challenge to firm and 
centralized ducal control of the region, and in this period such 
families proliferated, as more castles canned." Among the new 


castles was the one at Montguyon, whose castellan family is 
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intermittently visible from the 1080's, when the castle itself first 


becomes tite: o At Montendre, a castle and family become visible in 


the records at the end of the same década. "77 Although the castellan 
family at Tonnay-Charente became visible in the 1040's, the castle there 


emerges only in the records in this parted. >” Further, at Mirambeau a 


castle and its lords become visible in documents of the 1080" s. 19? Less 


well documented is the family at Marans, whose castle appears in 


documents of the 1090" s140 


1170's. 1^. There was also a castle at Soubise, ^^ and another at Cónac 


and was absorbed by the Mauzé family by the 


-- the latter overlooking the Gironde and the road between Blaye and 


Talmont-eur-Gironde, lU? The Varaise family was evidently active in the 


1040's, 1 ^^ though the castle there does not emerge in the records until 
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the 1070's. Montlieu's castle and family appear in the 1080's, 


and so does the castle at Royan; 177 the latter was controlled by the 
lords of Didonne and Montendre until the 1210's, when its own 
independent line of lords became visible. In addition, there are some 
castles whose lords' families cannot be examined, because the evidence 
is lacking. These include Foura ^19 Foutsiies, t ^ and Braue 

Hence, a number of castles emerge in the records of the later 
eleventh century. Because of the unevenness of extant evidence, one 
cannot say whether this represents a sharper increase in the number of 
new castles than that shown by the previous and less well-documented 
period, 191 Similarly, one cannot tell whether the dearth of evidence on 
castles for 1100-1137 reflects reality or the vagaries of the 

152 


records. Duby regards the later eleventh century as the zenith of 


castle development, certainly, but evidence for the Saintonge in the 
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early twelfth century is unusually bad and does not allow us to see the 
continuing proliferation of castles apparent elsewhere in that period. 
By contrast, a good number of castles are visible in the Bordelais at 
this time, and they were built either by the cadet branches of the great 
castral families in the duke's entourage (as of the 1060's), or by 
powerful milites not related to the castral families. 15? Only for the 
later eleventh century does evidence for the Saintonge show the same 
explosive development of castles as in other regions. In the Bordelais, 
for instance, this trend was so marked that Higounet refers to the 


period after 1050 as "le temps des châtelains. "154 
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In the Toulousain, 


and in the central and 
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castles became important in this period, too, 
Bas-Comminges, some of the allodial aristocracy became castellans. 
From such evidence it is generally clear that castles were the distinct 
material basis of power, and that no powerful families lacked them in 
this period. Whether the castles had been established in or before the 
late tenth cantusy, 7 or more recently, the upper social stratum was 
invariably a mixture of old and new eiszants, S 
Patrimony was therefore vitally important for the castral 

aristocracy. Moreover, we can see that concern for ít increased as 
material conditions changed, thereby helping to generate a stricter 


sense of Elood-relations. 77? One not only observes the continuation of 


patrimonial surnames , »°° 


but people are more frequently described as the 
"dominus" or "senior" of a given place. 161 In addition, there are 

various signs of increasing pressure on land -- felt by other lords and 
by milites, as well as by casteltans. 7° Not only are there references 


163 


to land development, but the nature of the whole seigneurial class" 


dealings with the ecclesiastical houses of the diocese shows signs of 
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this pressure. Those with land were anxious to retain it to support 
their families: they gave only fragments and specific measures of land, 
and they restored only part of the property that they had taken from 
monasteries. They also pressed for the right to hold donations of land 
for life as fiefs or rentals -- werpitiones were not always absolute and 


without compensation, and sometimes the donor's heirs managed to get the 


same rights. Land was still most often the issue of aluin and 


the substance of werpitiones, though rights were also sometimes 


contested, 297 


For instance, Hugo of Surgéres claimed that the general ordering of 


the church of Sainte-Marie of Surgéres was his righe, 166 and the Rabiola 


family at Dompierre disputed the possession of vicarial rights. 197 The 


Rochefort family disputed monopoly rights over idltzsapés, P Milites 


disputed an eighth of a tithe on vineyards together with some lend 


and a tithe and control of a ice A calumnia also arose over a 


church, a tithe, and a salus-aonppoly. s 

The increasing number of disputes over property -- whether land or 
rights -- is a sure sign that lords were anxious to retain their fanily 
patrimony. This was occasionally taken to extremes:  donors' own 
families sometimes disputed with the ecclesiastical houses. In some 
cases, sons opposed their fathers' donations; "^ in another case, a son 
demanded the fief that his father had held previously from Saint-Jean 


d'Angé1y. 17? 


When wives and sons raised calumniae, they presumably were 
protesting against donations made previously by the head of the 
household. 7^ Sometimes calumniae persisted through several decades: 
parts of a manse were demanded by people not apparently related to the 


7 
original donors.! 3 After the disputers had been excommunicated, they 
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abandoned their claim, but the son of the last former disputer renewed 
the dispute. After he abandoned the claim, his sons, and then his 
nephews, also each raised a calumia, and likewise abandoned it. The 
family was clearly very persistent. 

More extreme still, laymen were sometimes violent in their disputes 
with religious houses over fiefs, churches, tithes, various rights, and 
Land. 76 Fiefs were in particular demand among the prévóts of Saint- 
Jean d'Angély, it seems: in one case, a prévót tried to expand the fief 
he had received in return for his services, but ultimately withdrew his 
unwarranted claims to a house and to dues from a vineyard. 7" Another 
prévôt exceeded his assigned property, but after litigation he was 
granted in fief the house he inhabited, together with its appurten- 
incus 7° A third prévôt made unjust seízures on the grounds that he, 
like his father, should hold a certain fief from the abe? He lost 
the argument as he shrank from the ordeal of boiling water, but he 
succeeded in gaining the monopoly-right over an oven, and some land 
adjacent to his house. Like the third prévôt discussed, someone of 
unknown background did damage to Saint-Jean d'Angély's property because 
he wanted to be reinvested with a fief, together with his brothers and 
nephew, and the abbey had refused. Ultimately, his persistence had the 
desired effect, since Saint-Jean d'Angely ended up by essentially 
recognizing the heritability of the eres, °° Lastly, a miles and his 
brother claimed by force the right to inherit a fief held by their 
father from Baigne. 18! 

Possession of churches and tithes was at times violently contested. 
A layman did much injustice to Saint-Jean d'Angély because he claimed 


2 
that a church given by the bishop of Saintes to the abbey was nis. t 
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In another case, many mala were done because half of a tithe was 
contested, before the disputers abandoned it in a placitum. 183 Other 
people stole some of Saint-Jean d'Angély's possessions, and returned 
them only when the abbey acknowledged their father's donation of a 
church, cemetery, and bourg at ie Some brothers who claimed 
possession of land held by a priest stole corn from the levy of the 


tithe, and only later abandoned their élain. °° Lastly, Gaufredus of 


Pons was violent when he stole the tithe at harrastin 

Rights were also sometimes violently contested. Witbertus of 
Talmont exercised violentia and potestas to make certain men render him 
consuetudines (seigneurial levies at Orivaux, where his curia held 


87 Ostendus Solonus "invaded with temerity" Saint-Jean 


sway). | 
d'Angély's own villa of Chátenet, to protect it against enemies with his 
custodia. This was considered unjust, because the villa was the abbey's 
proprium and Ostendus possessed no consuetudines there. 199 Several 
milites acted similarly, until they received compensation for a tithe 
that their grandfather had given. 199 

Lastly, land was an obvious issue of contention. 170 Orchards were 
seized "per violentiam" near the castle of Bénon. 1? In another case, a 
donor's son invaded an allod previously given by his father to Notre- 
Dame of Barbezieux; he was said to be after the vineyard, presumably 
planted ín the allod in the meantime. l^ 

In all of these cases, the reasons for violence seem pretty clear, 
but in a few cases this is not so -- for instance, in the case of 
brothers and their cousins who broke down the doors of the church of 
Saint-Vincent of Vassac, and blinded and castrated a man in the cemetery 


193 
there. Similarly, we are not told why Isembertus of Chàtelaillon and 
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Johannes de Engumesio unjustly invaded the property of Saint-Maixent, 
whose vassals they appear to have been. 12^ A vassal of Notre-Dame of 
Saintes made guerra against the abbess, his domina, 19° Arnaldus Gamo, a 
niles perhaps belonging to a cadet branch of the castral family at 
Mortagne, promised to put an end to his violence, judicium, exactions, 
and thafta. 77° These unexplained incidents of violence are relatively 
sparse in the records, considering that ecclesiastical houses took good 
care to document tensions with disputatious laymen. This is particu- 
larly evident in the cartularies of Saint-Jean d'Angély and Notre-Dame 
of Saintes: they read much like law books. 19" 

This last observation brings us to a related point: in response to 
the lords' clear anxiety over landed patrimony, religious institutions 
encouraged certain methods of validating transactions, even though the 
evidence for calumniae shows that these did not always work. Such 
methods cannot be presented in detail here, but they were stricter and 
more practical than in earlier periods -- showing a generally increased 
determination about land and other forms of property. 

Preventive devices were various. First, there were threats of 
anathema, a deterrent seen especially in tenth-century records, though 
less often in this period.  Baigne in particular went in for threats of 
anathema, and so did some private individuals.l79 Second, there were 
threats by donors to dispossess anyone who might challenge a pious 


199 


donation, because this would jeopardize the donors' souls. Third, 


there was laudatio parentum, explicit promises by donors and relations 
that they would not raise a calumnia -- a trend new to the later 


200 


eleventh century. (In the same spirit, in one case compensation was 


promised to Saint-Jean d'Angély should the original transaction not 


^N 
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tang; Us Fourth, documents themselves were newly emphasized, ag 
embodying the essence of transactions : 202 the document was sometimes 


equated with the action of giving or abandoning possessions. In one 
casa, an individual, "per pergamentum," became a vassal of Saint-Jean 


d'Angély, and was revested "fevaliter." Another man abandoned 
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possessions "per quoddam pargamenum. And the practical advantages 
9 


of drawing up documents were sometimes acknowledged: they made pious 


donations more curtain; * ^ they aided the menory;"°" and they helped to 


reveal encroachments upon monastic pariy n 

Documents thus had the double virtue of serving as tangible 
incarnations of the donations and settlements they recorded and of 
having practical utility. Other symbolic devices for discouraging 
challenges to pious donations or abandonments depended equally on 
tangibility. These included tying knots in the strip of parchment 
attached to the parchment on which the record of the transaction was 
inscribed; attaching a piece of wood to the document; elevating the 
document above an altar, or placing it upon the altar; and holding the 
document over the missal. Such activities gave a donation or a 
settlement added force and efficacy. 

Done by the layman, the tying of knots in the strip of parchment 
was sometimes equated with the transaction itself: for instance, a 


1208 09 


To 


donation was made "per hanc corrigiam,' and so was a verpitio.” 


represent the joint nature of their donation, a couple tied a knot 


210 
together. A piece of wood was sometimes the symbol of a transaction: 


a church was abandoned "per quoddam lignum, "714 and a donation was 


n212 


confirmed "quodam ligno. Such pieces of wood were attached to the 


213 
parchment. Elevating the record of the transaction above the altar 
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or over the missal gave visible and tangible force to the older- 
fashioned threats of anathema. By this means, a former disputer 
promised to observe the placitum drawn up in the cittula S On another 
occasion, a donor's vassalic lord held the charter of donation above the 
altar, to signify his approval and acknowledgment. ^1? Lastly, some 
people inscribed their signa -- cross-signs -- on the record of their 
donation or settlement: we are told explicitly that this made the 
transaction more certain. 216 

These increasingly detailed and practical methods for guarding 
against disputes over donations certainly show the increased concern of 
religious institutions and laymen alike for securing patrimonial 
iiterests. 717 Judicial proceedings of bishops and abbots show the same 
concern, and their very nature suggests increasing precision and care 
for formality. Land was clearly at issue, although castellan families 
came to judgment on rights as well in this period. 218 As for the 
proceedings themselves, judicia and sententiae were clearly more often 
used in the latter part of the period. The earlier and more informal 
measures of compromise -- the concordiae, conventions, and placita -- 
were no longer the only measures employed. But whatever measures were 
used, in the long run religious institutions most often got the best out 


of the situation, even with the more compromising measures. 21° Though 


fiefs or rentals might be granted for tite ^9 more often money 


Compensation was given -- probably below market value. 22? Sometimes the 


laity got nothing from the proceedings. ^^ 


22 
Quite clearly, the attitude of ecclesiastical houses was tough, 3 
and if arrangements such as concordiae, placita, and conventiones 


4 : 
failed, judicia and sententiae were held to be teiéssary; ^* Unlike in 


placita, for instance, in which it is rare to hear of lay advisors, 225 
in judicia and sententiae they were quite often used. The count of 


Poitou's "rectum judicium" was given in favor of Notre-Dame of 


dabatua ^ P "Judices sicut viri sapientes" heard Notre-Dame of Saintes’ 


case on another acciatom. “T At other times, judicial mechanisms in 
ecclesiastical immunist courts were clearly seen as strong and stable, 
compared with the comital squivélents. ^P This was especially true in 
the minority of William the Troubadour: milites claiming possession of 
a tithe were unwilling "ad judicium accedere." This was not a rare 
occurreuce in itself, but the scribe goes on to note the general 
instability while the duke was a minor. 22° 

Judicia were the ultimate measures when they involved the ordeals 
of boiling water 270 and the duet. Understandably, these ordeals were 
largely avoided by disputers. Saint-Jean d'Angély's prévàt at 
Folatieres, for example, refused the "legem pugne . . . die constituti 
certaminis," and later withdrew from the ordeal of boiling vater. ^*^ A 
few months before, the abbey had prepared a fighter for a duel against 
another layman who claimed certain family property, but before the fight 
took place a concordia was reached, by which the disputer was appeased 


with a small sum of poney . ^72 In a third case, lay disputers abandoned 


a fight, and hence also their dispute with the abbey. 234 However, 4 

layman disputing the right of forestaria with Notre-Dame of Saintes did 

go as far as fighting a duel, which was conducted at the gate of 

Notre-Dame and watched by the abbess and nuns. He fell because he had 

perjured himself in swearing an oath on "sacrosancta" before the 
235 


fight. Ecclesiastical houses thus appeared as determined and 


aggressive as laymen in preserving land and rights. 
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Finally, inheritance patterns even within the family suggest the 
pressure on land. As noted, though there is some evidence of collateral 
inheritance (indicated by the association of uncles and nephews in 
initiating, witnessing, and assenting to donations and settlements, 236 
there is much more evidence for inheritance within the nuclear family 
(as evidenced by fathers, sons, and wives acting together in transac- 
ticis) n This is in line with what Garaud observes for Poitou. 9 

Moreover, women clearly played the roles of wife and mother, to 
protect the family patrimony for the future when their husbands died and 
their sons succeeded to the head of the family. Inheritance was mostly 
through usies, ^" though women were sometimes involved in transactions 
as sisters of the main donor or disputant. This could indicate that 
they were potential heirs, or equally well ít could be another sign of 
collateral inheritance: the future son of a donor's sister would 
obviously be the nephew, and in the collateral system of inherítance 
important as a future heir. 240 Men were rarely described in terms of 
their relationship to soso." Most often, a man would be identified 
as the son of a man; less often, he would be described as the son of a 
coule, ^ ^ Matronymics do not exist in the records of this period. 243 

In fact, women were nearly always identified in records by 
reference to a relationship with a man -- most often, as someone's 


vite, ^^^ nother, 9 sister, "6 or daughter. (Daughters were daughters 


247) Sometimes, a woman's name would be omitted 


of men, not of couples. 
-- perhaps because the evidence is in cartulary form -- but her 

relationship to one or more men was still recorded. "Quaedam domina de 
Calesio," the daughter of Guische Nadalet and wife of Iterius of Born, 


4 
donated part of a tithe to Notre-Dame of Barbezieux. ? ; Isdrael Requenz 
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gave only half the tithe on a mansus to Saint-Jean d'Angély, because he 
had given the other half "cuidam foemine quam maritavi" previously. 249 

Almost without exception women were referred to only by their 
Christian names, as we have noted, making identification of their 
backgrounds almost impossible and showing that as individuals they were 
not regarded as socially important. 20 What significance they had, 
beyond the procreative, is rarely seen. There are, for example, few 
references to women having landed property at their disposal. >“ Their 
independent transactions are very few, compared with the many 
transactions in which they acted alongside their husbands, sons, or 
brothers, or less frequently, alongside other family members. 

Moreover, just as the bulk of the evidence shows that women seldom 
acted on their own, so it shows that women did not have absolute control 
of property derived from their own families' pattimoniesa. 74 In some 
instances, the husband was the main transactor of property that was 
essentially his wife's maritagium >’ or the sponsalia provided by her 
parents, ^79 In other cases, land was described as the matrimonium given 
by the woman's father when she sarried "77 or as the patrimonium from 
her genus. ^^? On one occasion, Saint-Jean d'Angély successfully 
reclaimed a woman's maritatio, 237 which was most likely property that 
had passed to her husband and later back to her brother, after she 
died. 260 

Women's position in society, then, was clearly determined by the 
importance of patrimony and by the fact that patrimony was almost 
invariably controlled and inherited by nen. ^91 Women's roles were as 


wives and as mothers, to enable the family patrinony to be passed on 


intact to sons. In this context, the provisions for widows are 
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interesting: a woman would inherit her husband's possessions, so long 
as she did not re-marry, a stipulation designed to protect the interests 
of children in the first marriage, and typical of this period. 262 

If women's roles show the importance of the nuclear family and the 
fact of male descent, inheritance patterns show that the concern for 
patrimony was leading to even more stringent limitations on individuals: 
one was not judged only by gender, but by one's age relative to one's 
siblings. Indeed, primogeniture seems to have become a more prevalent 
mode of inheritance than partible inheritance or other forms of 
impartible inheritance -- or so one may infer from the fact that there 
is more evidence of sons acting in their fathers’ transactions than for 
brothers associating in each others' dealings. 263 Even where 
primogeniture was not practiced, there is evidence of pressure on land: 
fraireschia or fraternitates consisted of brothers (sometimes even 
cousins) holding land together impartibly on a permanent basis, to 
prevent it from being split by inheritance into tracts too small to 


264 Possession of land in fraternitas or 


sustain a seigneurial family. 
fraireschia was, in short, a reaction against the disadvantages of 
partible interitance; 9" though such references obviously show that 
partibility remained one mode of inheritance in this period. ^96 Not 
only was the family unit thus more tightly defined than ín the period 
980-1030, but inheritance patterns were now becoming more rigid because 
of pressure on family patrimony -- a shortage of patrimony relative to 


7 
the demands made on it by various members of the fanily. 


With so many indications of pressure on land, why did more pious 


donations still consist of land than rights? On the one hand, some 
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castellans, noncastral lords, and successful milites were obviously 
sufficiently well-established simply to "indulge" their consciences 
(smitten by their military way of life and by the urging of 


Reforaiaes).°°° On the other hand, through dotations"? and restitu- 


tions’? donors could further their personal associations with 


monasteries so that they would serve as a useful career-haven for 


children who could not be supported Patriuooialls. ^" In one case, a 


couple gave half of their hereditas along with their ea.” In 
another, a donor promised not to demand the return of his son in the 


future, and he gave one-sixth of the church of Brie-sous-Archiac, 


previously held of the abbot of Baigne. 27° There is some evidence for 


girls being sent to convents on similar terns. 274 


Of course, some men became monks out of conscience. Bertrannus of 


Varaise became a monk of Saint-Jean d'Angély: 27° Aimericus of Varaise 


declared that he wanted to become a monk because he feared death." 


another man promised "stabilitas," a conversion of his mores, and 


obedience to the Rule of Saint Benedict;^/7 and Gardradus Barbotini, a 


miles at Pons, became a monk at Saint-Martin there. 278 


Some bishops, abbots, and nuns indeed had clear blood ties with the 


region's important families. For instance, Ademarus "tam virtutum 


279 


splendore quam generis nobilitate clarus," and Willelmus, successive 


bishops of Angouléme, were brothers of Arnaldus of Montausier and Fulco, 

count of Angouléme (1048-1089). They were also the brothers-in-law of 

Audoinus II of Barbezieux (1030's-1060's), through his marriage to 
280 

Girberga. Guillelmus Gardradus, bishop of Saintes, came from the 

Gardrade family, a noncastral seigneurial family which included some 


281 
milites. In addition, Poncius of Pons, a member of the castellan 
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family of Pons, was a canon of Saint-Pierre of Saintes. ^9? Benedicta, a 
nun of Notre-Dame of Saintes, possessed the honor of Marennes, and 
clearly was from the seigneurial family there. ^93 Abbot Ademarus of 
Baigne (1098-1109) came from the Auvignac family, a noncastral 
seigneurial family, and perhaps his predecessor Gislemundus (1093-1098) 
was related to Ramnulfus Achardi, the nephew of Ramnulfus of 
Montehauds, ^^^ an important local lord. 

Furthermore, possessing monastic land either in fief from 
monasteries or to be dispensed as fiefs to one's vassals had long 
been attractive before the Gregorian Reform, and in some cases continued 
to be, despite Reformist pressure. “°° The seigneurial class was clearly 
anxious about patrimony, but its pious donations show a calculated 


balancing-act between material need and spiritual conscience. ^97 


(iv) The Castellan Families' Subordinates 

In addition to consolidating their material assets, the castellan 
families provided for themselves militarily by creating some dependent 
fiefs, especially from the mid-eleventh century. ^99 This trend vas 
first detectable earlier in the century, and it was encouraged by the 
instability resulting from the struggle between the counts of Poitou and 
of Anjou for control of the docs." In the period 1030-62, however, 
the trend was not very marked: there are few references to fiefs held 
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of castral families. But in the period 1062-1137, there is more 


evidence -- though still not a great deal -- showing that various levels 
2 
of lords in the diocese possessed fiefs. ix Castellan families, 


noncastral lords, some people who are unclassifiable, a few milites, and 


the monasteries all possessed fiefs, though we can only rarely build up 
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a sense of their vassals as individuals: 772 As in the previous period, 


the records emphasize property, not the personal dependence entailed in 
Hatem" There is, however, some evidence for hierarchies of 
fief-holders, "^ though these are more apparent elsewhere in this period 
-- for instance, in parts of Dénguedac, "^ and datalonis. 7S 

Indeed, fief-holders were rarely described explicitly as vassals, 
and their vassalic obligations were not made clear. Moreover, in the 
diocese, fief-tenure and vassalic obligations were neither all- 
pervasive, nor systematized. Beyond such evidence of fiefs, there were 
often less specific ties between people: men were at least likely to be 
in commendation to local lords for landed property. This seems true of 
the relationships between castellan families and the few milites who 
were themselves lords on a modest scale (and before the late tvelfth 
century not visible as blood relations of the castral fánilies). 277 
Indeed, even though new castles and fiefs appear simultaneously in the 
evidence for this period, such milites cannot be seen in the records to 
be the vassals of castéllans. ^ ^ Milites were ín commendation to 
castellans, and some of them were lords who formed a separate aristo- 
cracy, insofar as they were exempt from exactions paid by peasants: 
economically and socially they were lower than the castellan 


faniiies, ^" This is perceptible in the Mâconnais, Catalonia, 790 the 


Namuzois, 707 the Bordelais, ^ the HesdesFrance, 5^ the darti 


- and more pronouncedly in the Germanic provinces. °0° Recent scholarship 


on particular regions thus strongly qualifies Bloch's assumption that 


milites comprised the entire aristocracy, and that as of the later 


306 


eleventh century this became transformed into the nobility. But 
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while such milites were economically and socially subordinate to the 
castellans, apparently they were not their vassals. 

We will consider the cases of the milites Willelmus Rasa, 
Constantinus Crassus, Seguinus of Brie, Ramnulfus of Auvignac, and 
Wardradus Achelmi, cases in which fiefs and vassalic obligations are not 
mentioned. Here one can only describe a generally subordinate 
relationship: in these instances, the title "miles" cannot be assumed 
to be a simple synonym for "vassus ."207 

First, Willelmus Rasa. On one occasion, 708 he served as a witness 
together with Willelmus of Archiac (perhaps the lord of Archiac) and 
Calo, lord of Jonzac, for Baigne's placitum with some laymen. Himself a 
miles (whose activities are better documented than most milites') and a 
member of a noncastral seigneurial family, 2°? he was often associated 
with Calo of Jonzac and Willelmus of Archiac, but we cannot establish 
that he was in fact a vassal of one or the other: there is no reference 
to any fief-tenure. However, he may well have been a commended man of 
the lord of Archiac, given his frequent witnessing activities with that 
family, and with members of the comital family of Angoulême, the former 
possessors of Archiac. He and the lord of Archiac together arranged a 
placitum for Baigne and some layuen; 19 and together they witnessed a 
donation?^ll and two settlements. 1? Moreover, he witnessed both for and 
with the count of Angouléne, 7 from whose family the seigneury of 
Archiac was apparently newly relessed. ^,^ His wide contacts indicate 
his personal importance and respectability, and so in his case, being a 
miles could well have indicated an increasingly positive valuation of 


the military profession. ^? Willelmus Rasa was also associated with 


another member of the comital family of Angoulème, Arnaldus of 
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Montausier, for whom he Vítnsasd. 7? His other activities included 


witnessing with members of the Ciresio family active in the Archiac 


ma witnessing with the brothers Robertus and Gaufredus of Pons, ?18 


witnessing with Willelmus of Montlieu and his nephew, 1° and witnessing 


with the Brie tie 


Constantinus Crassus presents a second example. Described as a 


321 he witnessed a donation by bishop Boso of 


Saintes; other witnesses were Iterius, lord of Barbazieux, ^^ and 


"nobilis miles" of Pons, 


Robertus, lord of Pons. Moreover, his own donation. ^ was witnessed by 
Helias of Pons, probably another lord of Pons. Though there is no 
evidence of Constantinus' further association with the lords of 
Barbezieux, several documents indicate his further assocíation with the 
lords of Pons and suggest that he was in commendation to them. When he 
made a donation, as founder of the church of Saint-Grégoire of 
Técius ^^ it was conceded by Duke Guy-Geoffrey, and witnessed by 
Reginaldus, lord of Pons, and his son Gaufrídus. Together with Robertus 
of Pons, Constantinus also witnessed donations made by Gardradus juvenis 
Barbotinus (another niles of Pons) of the church of Saint-Pierre of 
Bonial and íts appurtensnces, 12 and of a meadow Gardradus had held for 
life. 726 In all likelihood, then, Constantinus Crassus was in commenda- 
tion to the dominus of Pons, and his personal standing was enhanced by 
the inclusion of "nobilis" in his title "miles "327 

Third, the case of Seguinus of Brie. In the 1070's or 1080's, 
Willelmus de Roca, lord of Jonzac, and "suus miles," Seguinus of Brie, 


together witnessed a donation by bishop Boso of Saintes. 28 


By implica- 
tion Seguinus was a miles of the Jonzac castellany, and was probably ia 


commendation to its lord. No other evidence exists for an association 
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between Seguinus and Willelmus de Roca, but the Brie family, of Brie- 


sous-Archiac, was active in the area in the elventh century, especially 


around Archiac, Chantillac, and Perignac.?4? 


Ramnulfus of Auvignac may have been commended to the lord of 


Archiac: Ademarus, lord of Archiac, arranged a placitum between 


Ramnulfus' son Wardradus and Baigne.?40 However, the family was active 


around Cantilac and Passirac, south of Barbezieux.? 7. Moreover, 


Auvignac was apparently an apanage of a branch of the Barbezieux 


fanily, ^ and Ramnulfus of Auvignac was associated twice in witnessing 


activities with the lord of Barbezieux. 22 Perhaps, then, he was also 


commended to the castellans of Barbezieux. 
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Lastly, Wardradus Achelmi, a vassal of Baigne, whose brother 


Aimo also "ad militare officium pervenit."  Wardradus was perhaps yet 
another miles in commendation to the lord of Archiac. Ademarus of 
Archiac arranged the settlement of a dispute involving Wardradus and 


several milites who were members of the Auvignac and Ciresio 
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families. Moreover, the very area of Wardradus' activities may 


suggest that he was commended to Ademarus of Archiac -- at Born, 736 


Lestap, >>” Catmeriac, Archiac; >>" and Chaus . ^? Lastly, Wardradus was 


associated with Willelmus Rasa, who was probably also in commendation to 


the Archiac fent1y 249 


Beyond these specific cases of commendation is the general rela- 
tionship visible between castellans and garrison milites. A 
miles-member of the Gardrade family, Gardradus juvenis Barbotinus, was 
associated mostly with the lord of Pons and one of the Pons milites, 
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Constantinus Crassus. The lord of Tonnay-Charente witnessed the 
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donation by Hugo Serpentinus, probably a miles of the castle there; 942 


and Willelmus Baudrich, miles, was associated with the lord of Tonnay- 


Charsnte. ^  " The lord of Barbezieux witnessed a donation by a miles who 
344 


was probably in the garrison there, and the miles Launio de Ciresio 
was clearly associated with the Barbezieux family. Perhaps Petrus 


Bernardi was a miles in the castle at Didonne, since the lord of Didonne 
346 


witnessed his donation, and Helias of Born may also have been a miles 
attached to Didonne . >” The miles Ricardus Forbanditus held the right 
of piscatoria at Saintes from the lord of Taillebourg: 4^ Two other 
milites of that Pe were Aimericus of Le Pinier ^ and Guitardus 
of Gentiac??0 The lord of Surgéres conceded a miles' donation. °! 


Ademarus Acbrant, miles, was probably in commendation to the lord of 


Archiac: Ademarus of Archiac settled a dispute he had with Baigne. 7? 


Similarly, Helias de Dalo, miles of Chalais, had his donation of 


allodial land assented to by the dominus of Archiac. 77? 


More certainly, the brothers Bernardus and Rainaldus Buchardus were 


milites of the castle at Aunay. In addition to abandoning some land of 


Sainte-Marie of Sales>>* they both signed the agreement of the viscount 


of Aunay to a donation by Gaufridus, dapifer of Aunis. > 
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Although 


there is hardly any more evidence for these milites, they were defi- 


nitely in the garrison at Aunay. Willelmus David was a miles who cannot 
be pinned down to a subordinate relationship with any one of the 


castellans in particular, because his range of associations was wide: 


with the lord of Pons , >>! with donors in the area around Saintes, 7° for 


35 
9 with Helias of Didonne and Benedictus of 
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Notre-Dame of Saintes, 
Mortagne, Y and for the duke. 


Other milites had only a Christian name in the records, and hence 
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were probably of somewhat lesser status: Ademarus Qui Non Rit and 
Acardus, milites, were perhaps members of the castle garrison at Aunay: 
they witnessed the penance done by Calo, viscount of Aunay. 302 Perhaps 
Bego, miles, was in the garrison of Archiac: he witnessed Ademarus of 
Archiac's confirmation of a previous donation made by Ademarus's 
pele.” Jachilinus, miles, witnessed a donation by Helias of 
idon but that is all that we know of him. The same goes for 
Ainricus, miles, who witnessed a transaction together with Eblo of 
Châtelaillon. 0° Such men were probably simple garrison-members, 
residing in the castle, not on the land as vassals or as commended men, 
and general allusions elsewhere make it clear that such men existed. 66 
A very small proportion of the milites visible in extant evidence 
moved in elevated circles -- that is, witnessing for the duke, the count 
of Angouléme, or the viscount of Aunay. Willelmus Rasa and Arbertus 
Vigerius witnessed, respectively, for and with the count of 


367 Aimericus de Fortio witnessed a donation by the duke of 


Aquitaine and Willelmus Frehelandus of Blaye; 6% Constantinus Crassus 


Angoulême ; 


had a donation conceded by Duke Guy-Ceof£rey: 7°? Ademarus Qui Non Rit 


and another miles named Acardus witnessed an atonement made by Calo, 


viscount of Aunay; 770 Willelmus de Forz witnessed a ducal donation; 71 
and Reginaldus Buchardus witnessed for the viscount. 772 Milites such as 


these clearly were respectable. Other milites had less impressive 
associations: some of them may have held fiefs in this period -- a 
practice visible also in the Île-de-France and still earlier in the 


NS g but it is much more likely that they were in 


Maconnais 
commendation to castellans, and bound to them by ties of fidelity. 


Apart from the fact that milites were in subordination to 
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particular castellans, how else can one distinguish between the castral 
aristocracy and the milites? As we have seen, all groups within the 
seigneurial class acted in a similar fashion, although the aristocracy 
was not homogeneous in terms of wealth and power. Even given their 
relatively inferior documentation, the few milites who were lords do not 


often appear to have had churches and tithes held of hea” but some 


of them clearly owned land and enfeoffed it, 375 and they also imposed 


seigneurial duas." As landlords, they showed anxiety about retaining 
their patrimony. As yet, however, they were a lesser aristocracy than 
the castellans: they apparently were not part of the castral families, 
nor did they hold seigneurial courts of justice, as the castellans did, 
to exercise the former comital rights of judging cases of theft, rape, 
arson, and murder. 777 And when some castellans later became royal 
vassals or tenants-in-chief, many professional milites did not follow 
suit. For the time being, however, ecclesiastical theorists at least 
regarded the milites as a distinct group of professional fighters.?7? 


In the Church's mind, and in their own mind, such milites were clearly 


differentiated from the rustici subjected to their economic 


iütkréscs. ^^ 


(v) The Entrenchment of Banal Lordship 


Increasing documentation and also an increasing precision in defin- 
ing what was now a wide range of various seigneurial rights indicate the 
development of the seigneurie banale. Included were the castellan 
families, noncastral lords, some milites, and some people whose back- 
grounds cannot be determined. For instance, venda was levied by the 


lords of Archiac and Taillebourg at fairs, when items were aera? 
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Explicitum and a crop-levy, quartum, were levied by the lord of 


arborii s Fishing rights were exercised in various locations by 


the lord of Chátelaillon.?9? The lord of Tonnay-Charente possessed the 


right of calfagium, °° like the lord of Didonne. 84 Ribagium -- a 


navigation fee -- was the subject of transactions by the lords of 


Chatelaillon and Didonne ^9? and by someone unclassifiable. ^9 The lord 


of Didonne also gave the monopoly of an oven to Saint-Nicholas of Royan, 


and the lord of Barbezieux abandoned a dispute over that right. 387 The 


right to levy a toll on goods sold in market, "vendicio in foro," was 


given by the lord of Montausier, 8 in addition to the use of 


woodland, ^59 and the right to levy pedagium. 70 


Some milites can here be seen again as lords, because they 


possessed rights. 371 These included fishing rights??? and terragium 


given by Constantinus Crassus, "nobilis míles de castello Pontis."??3 
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In addition, the rights of burgum, >?” pascarium,??? venditio, and 


furnagium>”’ were given. Another miles used to levy half a modium of 


corn "in mestiva";>°° others formerly received rents, and now gave them 


to various monasteries. ^ Milites possessing such rights are few, 
compared with the total number of milites vísible in the records. But 
theír economic privilege and power is clear. They were the first wave 
of milites-seigneurs: milites who had status which did not rest simply 
on theír détiar. "o The second wave, described so well by the Belgian 
school, ^01 became visible right at the end of the twelfth century, when 
milites adopted the term "dominus," previously monopolized by 
castellans, 0? once they had begun to get control of peasants and to 


hold fiefs of others in a hereditary fashion. In the later eleventh 


century, however, Duby's argument that milites commonly formed the lower 
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tier of the aristocracy seems justified only in the case of a very 


limited number of milites. 

Given all these references to rights and concomitant dues, 03 it is 
not surprising to find some explicit indications of the seigneurial 
character of the land. Mansi and bordariae were units of seigneurial 
estates, and although they were not as widespread as elsewhere, "^ they 
were the subjects of transactions by the various groups within the 
seigneurial class" -- including some milites. Also the subject of 
seigneurial transactions were peasants’ sébitations. "95 unspecified dues 
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from peasants' land, and, sometimes, peasants themselves along with 


the land they vorked. ^08 

Other rights were not specified, but were given the general label 
"consuetudines." These were essentially seigneurial impositions now of 
the sort listed above, 9 and they were possessed by all the groups so 
far included as parts of the seigneurial class, though the evidence is 


naturally best for the castral families. A member of the Barbezieux 


family abandoned unspecified consuetudines formerly imposed on an area 
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of land; the lord of Châtelaillon gave Cluny the consuetudines that 
he used to levy on land and woods on the island of Aix; 4H and the lord 


of Talmont kept no levy of customs on half of some land that he aban- 
doned. ^4 Members of the Didonne family were active, too: not only did 


413 but Helias of 


they end their "propria consuetudo" in one locale, 
Didonne abandoned the consuetudines that he had previously levied on 

ships in the harbour at Royan, “24 and he also exempted Vaux's dependents 
living at Puyravault from all consuetudo and servicium. ^? The lord of 


Montendre promised not to impose military levies such as hostisia and 


cavalcada, or corvada (the labor-levy for the upkeep of the lord's 
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property), Or any other consuetudo in a given area. ^16 Some milites 
again appear as lords with lands in that they too possessed 
consuetudines. Willelmus of Montsoreau, a "nobilis miles," gave 
consuetudines that he used to levy at Saint-Pierre of Sullicum, as well 
as furnagium and landed property there. ^17 Two other milites, the 
brothers Helias and Fulcaudus Frumentini, gave the levy -- described as 
a consuetudo -- of two sextaria of oats and four roosters each year, ^18 
Finally, consuetudines were also possessed by people whose backgrounds 


cannot be déturuinad, ^ ^" 


Indeed, the seigneurial class was wide and well-organized in its 
extortions from the peasants. 70 Consuetudines had indeed become 
private in nature; even when the duke or viscount gave them, this was 
often true. 21 Occasionally, however, there is a harkíng back to the 
old order. In one of the ducal grants, a traditional sense of 
consuetudo seems present in the duke's reservation of the right 
(consuetudo) to levy military aid in an emergency from all subjects, 
even from the allods of ailités. 7^ In a particular area, he gave away 
his rights of exercitus and cavalchia -- as well as the rights of 
corvada, biannium, and tallía -- all common consuetudines of a private 
cature, ^42 On another occasion, he ended his officials' imposition of 
cavalcata and expeditio. ^^^ Lastly, some sense of tradition is evoked 
by the duke's decree that his officials had the right to buy salt at a 


and that 
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just price, in virtue of the "consuetudo consularis,' 
La Trinité of VendÓme's tenants were not to dare sell any salt. 

It is also evident that consuetudines which were perceived to be 
just and fair could become sanctified by time. Malae consuetudines, by 


contrast, were abandoned by Duke Guy-Geoffrey, as by his predecessors, 
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because they had been unjustly levied by his officials on the Saintonge 
domaine of La Trinité of Vendôme. The duke promised henceforth only to 
levy pristinae cunauébudinas. ^^ Along similar lines was the lord of 
Chatelaillon's claim to exercise an "antiqua óonsustudo. ^7 This 
sounds grimmer than the prospect of pristinae consuetudines levied by 
the duke, but the expression "antiqua consuetudo" similarly evokes the 
sanctified nature of a long-established custom. The important 
difference between this document and the first one, though, is that a 
private seigneurial family, not a public figure of authority, was now 
acknowledging evil actions (in manipulating the salt-supply from that 
area in order to affect prices to its advantage). If a castellan family 
referred to its malae consuetudines, ^7? then by implication its antiqua 
consuetudo was meant to sound old indeed, and the family regarded its 
status very seriously: it gave itself a long pedigree, and regarded its 
powers as very proximate to public figures' former authority. 
Castellans thus increasingly arrogated public power from the later 
tenth century onwards: consuetudines increasingly denoted private 
seigneurial rights, and even when they did not, those who exercised them 
were invariably private lords, not figures of public authority. Early 
in the twelfth century, for example, the lord of Tonnay-Charente 
promised to levy no consuetudo -- defined as osta, cavalcada, villatio, 


9 


and angaria. 7 Of these, osta (exercitus) and cavalcada (expeditio) 


had been in Carolingian times monopoly rights exercised by kings and 


counts. 430 


Another continuing sign of the fragmentation of public authority 


was the possession of vicarial rights, explicitly or implicitly, by 
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4 
castellans. 31 Milites apparently did not possess such rights. The 


lord of Archiac gave Baigne what was formerly the vicarial right to 


judge cases of theft and arson in the area of Daluas . 32 This right was 


4 
originally a comital monopoly. 33 Similarly, Ramnulfus, lord of 
Talmont, possessed -- though he did not give -- the rights of judging 
theft, rape, and arson cases, "in quibus tribus dominus castri justiciam 


suam exhibebat. 434 


Possession of such rights are a good indication of 
the strongly established nature of the seigneurie banale, and it is 


worth noting that there are other signs of the existence of seigneurial 


courts held by castellans -- though not, apparently, by milites. 4) 
The landed seigneury was thus clearly vell-entrenched. "°° The 


exactions it imposed on peasants were wide ranging and generally care- 
fully specified, covering all aspects of a peasant's economic life. 
There is a fair amount of evidence for land held of lords, although we 
have also noted the evidence for allods in the diocese, too. Moreover, 
military and judicial rights exercised by the castellans were formerly 
rights monopolized by figures of public authority. Indeed, the echoes 
of the Carolingian past are few and dim. 

But what about the castral families' sense of themselves? They 
clearly now set themselves apart in society through a greater use of 
personal titles and through more vigorous efforts to preserve their 
landed patrimony. Like the rest of the seigneurial class, they did this 
by defining their family lines and inheritance patterns more closely and 
explicitly. In this, they were aggressive, responding to the changing 
material conditions that arose as a result of the proliferation of 
seigneurial families. We now also find a greater development of fief- 


tenure and seigneurial organization: military and financial resources 
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were important to the seigneurial class as a whole, and particularly to 
the castellan families. Materially and mentally, then, the castral 
families and other groups within the seigneurial class were differen- 
tiating themselves most clearly from the nonseigneurial sector of 
society. "7 Moreover, in their enfeoffment of some churches and tithes, 
their possession of castles, and their holding of private courts, they 
were also distinct from professional milites in the type, not just the 
degree, of their patrimonial and juridical assets. Later, castellan 
families would adopt the ideology of knighthood; in the period 1062- 
1137, it was at best incipient. 

The evidence from the diocese of Saintes thus largely confirms 
Duby's claim that castles and fiefs appeared simultaneously in the later 
eleventh century, but it does not support his contention that the 


ideology of knighthood was a third simultaneous development, in which 


"miles" was becoming virtually synonymous with "nobilis." 


IV. Ducal Reaction to the Castellan Families 


Athough this study is not concerned with reconstructing ducal 
policy in depth, some attention has to be given to the response of the 
dukes of Aquitaine to the increased power and changing ideology of the 


castral families. 


(i) Ducal Alliances with the Castellans 
As the counts of Anjou had done previously, the dukes of Aquitaine 


sought strategic alliances, and used the traditional comital powers of 
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justice and mint monopoly to counter the increased de facto power of 
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castellans. 39 The Angevins' vassals had been the castellans in the 
central part of the diocese -- at Tonnay-Charente, Didonne, Pons, and 


perhaps Taillebourg -- most of whom were newer-established families not 


already bound to the counts of Angoulême. ^ ^0 It appears from the 


evidence that the dukes took care to take up association with the 


descendants of the Angevins' vassa1s ^^ -- the lords of Tonnay-Charente, 


Didonne, Pons, and Taillebourg. It is difficult to establish, however, 
that these castellans were in fact ducal vassals, specifically: ^? 
their witnessing activities for the dukes could well be simply the 
result of personal alliances (often unstable at that) and general ties 
of fidelity. ^) 

None of the castellan families newly visible in the period 
1062-1137 seems to have been a close associate of the duke, however, 
though admittedly the evidence is poor, ^ The head of the Montguyon 
family was not associated with the duke, apparencly, ^9 nor was the lord 
of Montendre . ^ ^6 The only documented activity of the Marans family 
shows Aurengardis, the "nobilis mulier de castello Marantis," witnessing 
a donation together with the víscount of huaa Y There is no evidence 
to show that the lord of Soubise was a ducal associate. 48 The evidence 
for the Cônac family merely shows it making two donations 4? and serving 


once as a witness for someone probably lower down the socíal sie" 


Bertrannus of Varaise signed a donation by the viscount of Aunay, c and 
he possessed land in the castellany of Soubise together with a miles, 
the brother of the lord of Taillebourg:" "4 Along with the viscount of 
Aunay, he witnessed the donation by Helias of Born of half of the church 
of Saint-Julien in Saintes.” If anything, he may have been in commen- 


454 
dation to the viscount of Aunay, given his contacts. Other evidence 
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fails to indicate that members of the Varaise family were ducal 
associates. Similarly, the lord of Montlieu authorized a donation of 


allodial land??? and donated a fief previously held of Willelmus 


Frehelandus of Baye, ^ but neither activity shows that he was a ducal 
associate, let alone suggests that he was a ducal vassal. These newly 
established castellans and their families were apparently not associated 
with the duke in any transactions. 

Like some of the castellans emerging between 1030 and 1062,97 some 
long-established castellans who were not related to any of the various 
counts did associate with the duke, although we cannot prove that they 
were ducal vassals. These were the lord of Taillebourg (already 
discussed), Chatelaillon, and Surgares. 79 Indeed, the lords of the two 
other castellanies visible from the tenth century — those of Matha and 
Archiac -- were still closely associated with the counts of Angouléne, 
not with the duke. 

The length of time a castral family had been established was thus 
not a direct factor in determining whether its head was likely to be 
associated with the duke (vassalically or otherwise). Instead, former 
vassalic ties to the Angevin counts were a determining factor, and so 
again was geographical location. Geography cut in two directions: 
castellans in the central part of the diocese were more likely than not 
to have ties with the duke in this period, * 7 whereas those in the 
southern part of the diocese constituted the bulk of the major families 
not associated with the duke. (°° The latter included the lords of 
Archiac, Barbezieux, Jonzac, Montguyon, Montlieu, and Montendre, along 


with the lords of Cognac and Jarnac on the eastern border of the 
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diocese. Some of these were to an extent associated with the count 
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of ingui 77 but a good number of important lords cannot be seen 
associated with either the duke or the count of Angoulême: for example, 
the lords of Talmont, Tonnay-Boutonne, Marans, Soubise, Cônac, Varaise, 
Montlieu, Bouteville, Barbezieux, Jarnac, Montguyon, and Montendre. 

In sum, castellans and their families were thus not inevitably 
associated either with the duke or with the count of Angoulême. And 
some cannot be seen to be associated with either, whereas others can be 


seen to be associated with both (members of the Doe family, 63 the Faia 
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family, and the Forz family ^"). Likewise, a few milites associated 


with both the count of Angouléme and the duke. “66 However, such 
associations were not evidently vassalic. Fief-tenure and vassalic 
obligations were not pervasive in the diocese of Saintes in this period: 


there is little evidence of fiefs in general, and scarcely any reference 


to vassalic relationships within the aristocracy. 


(ii) Ducal Administation and the Social Order 

In various ways, the dukes of Aquitaine retained some elements of 
traditional regalian administration. 67 Their expectations of military 
levies were evident, although the precise mechanism is harder to detect 
than in Normandy, for instance. *68 However, in the case of a regional 
emergency, all able-bodied men were to be summoned for defense, even 
from beyond the limits of the diocese of Saintes, ^6? and even from the 
allods of ailites . *70 This is good evidence for the dukes' continued 
regalian rights over all subjects: in this period Aquitaine was not a 
principality organized according to a hierarchy of fief-tenures and the 


obligations of vassals. Moreover, ecclesiastical immunities were not 


exempt in such circumstances: they owed military service to the 
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duke. "7? In addition, the dukes retained the regalian right of ainting 

even if the revenues from the mint operation itself were enfeoffeg. "7? 

Another ducal strategy was to encourage and support ecclesiastical 
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immunities and rights against castellan interests. 


In a further effort to counter the castellan families' Powers, the 


dukes used prévóts (as of the 1070's) and dapifers, both of whom were 
initially nonhereditary otticieia n In doing this, the dukes were 
clearly attempting to reassert some traditional ducal authority in 
Aquitaine, rather than to establish any regime based on a system of 
fief-holding and vassalic obligations. 7” The prévots imposed tolls and 
exacted consuetudines, and they exercised judicial rights in their 
headquarters in Saintes, Bordeaux, and Poteter ^ They were nonvas- 
salic officials recruited from outside the castellan families, and they 
were not bureaucratically trained. 77 For instance, Fulcaldus Airaldus, 
prévôt of Saintes in the time of William the Troubadour, ^9 was a 
"fortissimus bellator," 57? a professional fighter used in duels. Else- 
where described as a miles and clearly a petty lord, 9 he witnessed a 
ducal donation dl and was one of the iudices in the dispute between 
Notre-Dame of Saintes and the previous prévot of Saintes, 9? Other 
prévots at Saintes included Willelmus de Fortio -- perhaps a brother of 
the archdeacon of Poitiers49J and, as "cubicularius," a member of the 
comital curia -- and also Robertus of Jernandac^9^ and Gaufredus de 
Pichambert. ^49 Nothing is known of the backgrounds of the latter two 
men. 

Because prévóts were not hereditary officials, their proliferation 


in this period cannot be taken as a sign of weakened ducal power (as one 


can interpret the prolíferation of Carolingian vicarii in the tenth 
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century). At all events, the proliferation resulted in prévôts at 
Surgères, Mauzé, Aunay, and on Oléron. 96 Like the original prévôt of 
Saintes, these more localized prevots collected dues from the ducal 
demesne, held local courts, and controlled lesser officials such as 
foresters, huntsmen, and other servientes. In performing such 
functions, the prévóts were local and unspecialized retainers, bound to 
the duke by ties of fidelity, which were less defined than vassalic 
obligations. Prévôts thus represent some effort in the direction of 
centralized ducal administration, but they were not really accountable 
officials, and they were significant only in local areas. Y 

Another ducal delegate was the dapifer -- like the marshal, a 
household official of the duke. Until dapifers became hereditary at the 


end of the eleventh century, nothing is known of their backgrounds. 


Someone named Fulcherius was described as "comitissae davifeg, T and 
there was Gaufredus, "dapifer de huntaco 99 Dapifers were responsible 


for larger areas than the prévôts, and were essentially proto- 
seneschals, although they had no financial responsibility. 

The use of prévôts and dapifers was simultaneous with the long-term 
decline of the viscounts of Aunay as public officials. 0 In this 
period, as the primary possessors of Aunay and Pons, ^1 the viscounts of 
Aunay were essentially private lots; ^ associating with leading 
castellan families at Sasgires S bouplerra, ^ and dougác, ^ and also 
with noncastral lords at Forz, 70 fria, d and Varaise. "°° But 
whether or not the use of prévôts and dapifers was causally related to 
the changing role of the viscounts of Aunay, it is not surprising, given 


the strength of the castellan families, that the dukes of Aquitaine 
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employed prévôts and dapifers for local administration. More 
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intriguing, in fact, are the rising fortunes of the Mauzé family, the 
heads of which came to be dapifers in successive generations. From 
being a knight in the ducal household, Willelmas of Mauzé (apparently 


illegitimate) became a prévôt, and then a dapifer, 700 Thereafter, other 
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members of his family held that position. By the early 1130's, the 
evidence indicates that there was a castle at Mauzé. 307 Does this rise 


in ducal service and subsequent acquisition of a castle suggest a new 
wave of devolution in which ducal officials became castellans and sought 
to make private their oríginally public powers (like the late 
Carolingian vicarii and the eleventh-century viscounts)? Or was it new 
ducal policy (imitated by the Capetians later on?) to create a set of 
new and cooperative castellan families bound to the dukes by continuing 
expectations of employment as ducal officials? As traditionally public 
figures like the viscounts of Aunay lessened their public responsibili- 
ties, the dukes could only build an alternative administration. Only 
rarely were the established castellans judicial delegates of the duke: 
the castellan of Pons was one such example. 

Even if the duke himself did not establish the castle at Mauzé, in 
the way that he established his own new castle at Bénon, ^94 there is no 
doubt that working in ducal administration provided upward mobility for 
the Mauzé family. The way in which working for (and against) ducal 
administration influenced social status will be an important subject in 
future chapters, particularly for the reigns of Henry III and Edward I 
of England. We will see that royal attempts to influence the social 
order overtly -- an approach that was not taken by Guy-Geoffrey, William 


the Troubadour, and William VIII -- developed simultaneously with and 
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against the aristocracy's own continuing evolution of its sense of 


privilege and social distinction. 
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Chapter IV 


CASTELLANS AND THE ROYAL ADMINISTRATION: 1137-1189 


In the thirteenth century, the diocese of Saintes would become an 
arena for the struggle between the overlords of Aquitaine, the 
Capetians, and their vassals, the Plantagenets. In the process it would 
be dismembered. This surely was conflict on a larger scale than at the 
turn of the eleventh century, when the counts of Poitou had skirmishes 
with the counts of Angouléme. And this conflict led the Plantagenets to 
impose some measure of control on the parts of the diocese remaining to 
them: they established castles exclusively controlled by their offi- 
cials, and they took over some of the castles established earlier in the 
area. Through such policies, they affected the social order in the 
diocese and created some counterbalance to a number of families 
notorious for their oscillations in loyalty between the competing royal 
patties.” 

This is the future to which we shall be moving. The evidence for 
the period 1137-1189 does not show that the diocese was yet an embattled 
issue between Capetians and Plantagenets, or that its social order was 
yet being modified in the interests of greater Plantagenet control. 
However, the diocese was now part of a larger unit of administration 
than at any time since Carolingian days. Even though the Capetians did 
not push to a logical conclusion their status as vassalic lords of the 
Plantagenets, the latter clearly attempted to rule the diocese of 


Saintes in a firm and centralized manner. ? Henry II subjected 
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principalities to “general feudal norms," Werner has observed, ? and 

recent scholarship on other regions, too, shows that fief-tenure and 

vassalic obligations were not necessarily centrifugal and disintegratory 
_in their effect. 

The Plantagenet efforts were indeed necessary, as the diocese of 
Saintes was part of the Angevin Empire from 1154: Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
sole heir to the last independent duke, William VIII of Aquitaine 
(1126-37), married Henry, Count of Anjou, in 1152, and two years later 
he became King of England. As a result, Aquitaine was only one part of 
the Plantagenet territories, which stretched almost without interruption 
from Scotland to the Pyrenees, and from the Atlantic to the Rhone. * 
Technically, Aquitaine and the other continental territories” were fiefs 
held by Henry II of the Capetians, and Louis VII himself had previously 
been Duke of Aquitaine through being Eleanor of Aquitaine's first 
husband, as of 1137.° But this did not make for a physical 
confrontation between the two kings over Aquitaine,’ nor between Louis 
VII as duke and the castellan families in the region.? Louis VII 
apparently remained remote from the region: Aquitaine was a constant 
administrative problem because of its great distance from Paris and its 
tradition of independence, and it was also a poor source of revenue.” 

By contrast" Henry II attempted to strengthen royal administra- 
tion in Aquitaine beyond his predecessors’ measure of control. Even 
though its fullest potential was not realized for various reasons in his 
own lifetime, Henry II's system persisted as the backbone of royal 
administration through the thirteenth century -- it was the base from 
which further advances were made. 11 


2 
Besides using specially mandated governors, | Henry II (like Louis 
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VII) used seneschals for Poitou and the rest of Aquitaine, thus 
replacing dapifers.l? Seneschals were higher in rank than prévôts, and 
they were an integral part of the central administration, with their 
traditional direction of the count's denies Prévóts, their 
asuberdinates, ^ continued to function as bifore io The virtue of all 
these officials was their renovability,!/ together with their 
responsibility to the central administration for guarding castles, 1° 
levying tailles,l and hearing royal judicial cien, ^" Moreover, Henry 
II strategically used both newly arrived and older established families 
in these official capacities; not only were the members of the Mauzé 
family seneschais,^* but so were members of the Surgéres fautiy, 7 and 
likewise one member of the Matha family. 2” In addition, local officials 
were sometimes promoted to the rank of sanaschad, ^" and at one time 
Eleanor of Aquitaine's uncle, Radulfus de Faia, served in the post. ^? 
Such was the structure of Henry II's administration: temporary 
officials drawn from various social backgrounds, all accountable to the 
central administration or to the itinerant chancellor (who supervised 
the chancery, the itínerant clerks, and the issuing of ta). These 
officials allowed Henry II to become in effect a macro-seigneur, since 
royal dues such as the cens and the taille now became public imposi- 
tions, not just private ones. Military service was also regularized, 
and assessed by income In short, Henry II continued to exercise the 
residual elements of regalian powers, like his E N ^" and he 
now also sought to systematize pre-existent practices, however sporadic, 
of fief-tenure and vassalic obligations. His endeavor did not always 


succeed -- his system was stronger elsewhere, and it shows well how such 


mechanisms were useful in consolidating principalities.^" He demanded 


2 
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reliefs, wardships, and aids; and in addition to the obligations of his 
immediate vassals, he demanded liege homage, thereby extending control 
to aciei piis. s It is not surprising, then, that from the 1150's 
fief-tenure and vassalic obligations became more pervasive and 
systematized throughout the diocese of Saintes. Administration thus 
became more centralized -- not because old notions of public order, 
office-holding, and the fisc persisted to any significant degree, 1 but 
because Henry II attempted to establish himself at the top of a regime 
in which he now systematized fief-holding and vassalic obligations. 72 
Likewise, at the end of the twelfth century the Capetians adopted such 
devices previously used by the aristocracy for private ends, and welded 
them together with residual traditional regalian rights. >> 

Such a system, if efficiently run, was not necessarily in the 
regional families’ private interests: in 1173, for example, a number of 
families clearly reacted against Henry II's fiscal measures and his 
appeals system; the latter was explicitly designed to counter the 
families' private exercise of judicial power. ^^ Henry was regarded as 
an alien, and too aggressive. Indeed, the disruptive situation in the 
diocese in this period suggests that the castral families of the area 
may well have succeeded in preventing the administration from realizing 
its full potential. Henry II and his son Count Richard had to deal with 
the families directly and forcefully: they could not depend on 
financial support from the developing towns as a way of countering their 
opponents, unlike their descendants in the thirteenth century. ^? 

It would be interesting to analyze more fully than is useful here 
the reasons for the opposition to Henry II in Aquitaine: in England, 


Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, he evidently had fewer problems.?" Not only 
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was Aquitaine remote, but all along, the castral families had rarely 
appeared to be vassals of the counts of Poitou: no firm structure of 
fief-tenure and vassalic obligations existed in the diocese of Saintes, 
even though fiefs were becoming more numerous in the later eleventh 
century. Instead, there was a set of shifting alliances and fidelities, 
Any thorough answer to the question would naturally have to involve 
close consideration of the social and institutional structure of 
England, Normandy, Maine, and Anjou themselves, to appreciate why there 
was less trouble in those regions than in Aquitaine. 

In this context it is only appropriate to see in passing some of 
the various possible reasons for opposition to Henry II. The evidence 
is clearest for the period between 1168 and 1189. In 1168, Henry 


virtually destroyed Saintes?" in pursuing rebels (whom he pardoned the 


9 


next year in the Treaty of Montmirail).° The rebellion against Henry's 


fiscal and judicial measures in 117340 grew more complicated as Prince 
Richard, count of Poitou since 1159, ** joined the rebels against hís 
father, Henry II. In Aunis, only La Rochelle, Mauzé, and Surgéres held 
out against the rebels, "^ who included Robertus of Sableuil (probably of 
the Matha tani 7” Gaufridus of Rancon (of Taillebourg), the count of 
anguibus, and Willelmus Maingot. ^? Saintes was again attacked by 
Henry in 1174, particularly the two keeps there, and the fortified 
cathedral of Saint-Pierre. °° Again in 1176 there was trouble, perhaps 
because Count Richard had destroyed castles built in the war of 1173.47 
Willelmus of Matha, S Count Vulgrinus of Angouléme, and others organized 
themselves in the Barbezieux area, ^? In the course of the year, che 


castles of Bouteville and Archiac were made over to Count Richard by 


Vulgrinus,"" and the castles at Pons and Taillebourg were razed after 4 
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successful siege by Richard. Much the same thing happened to other 


castles in 1188, when the count of Angoulême, Gaufridus of Rançon, 
Gaufridus of Lusignan, and many others opposed Richard: 
At ille haec contra terras illorum fortiter invasit, et castella et 
munitiones obsedit, cepit, et infregit, villas combussit et praedas 
abduxit, arbores fructiferas exstirpavit et haec et his similia in 
7 


illos exercere non cessavit donec omnes suae voluntati subjectos 


esse coegisset. 


In the last twenty years of his reign, then, Henry II had to deal 


with a number of uprisings (1168, 1173-4, 1176, 1181, 1188), either 


directly or through his son Richard. He certainly encountered obstacles 


in his efforts to administer the area, and the rebels who are specified 
by the chroniclers were mostly from well-established castral families of 


the region: the castellans of Matha, Taillebourg, Surgéres, Archiac, 


Pons, and Bouteville. Some of these lords were flouting their 


vassalic obligations to Henry II: the lords of Matha and Surgéres were 


explicitly royal vassals, and perhaps in reality the lords of 
Taillebourg, Pons, Archiac, and Bouteville were also vassals. Vassals 


were often enough recalcitrant, and this need not be dwelt upon. As in 


England under Stephen, opposition was frequent, and castellans now 


joined together in resisting the Crown. Given Henry's administrative 


plans and policies, this opposition does not suggest that the 


Plantagenets were weak, so much as that the region's castral families 


were strong -- as indeed had been the case earlier in the twelfth 


century. ^? Once again, it is in the context of the struggle between 


ruler and castellans that one comes to appreciate the entrenchment of 


the castral families. Their greater coordination in the face of the 
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Plantagenets is surely a sign of their commonly shared perception of 
their social status. 

Certainly members of the castellan families moved in distinguished 
circles, as they associated with the royal dukes and with the count of 
Angouléme: their contacts were not necessarily polarized between the 
kings and the senta." Some other castellans who were not apparently 
royal assocíates, let alone vassals, occasionally associated with the 
count of TEE T ER Other lords, whether castellans or not, cannot be 
seen associated with either the royal dukes of Aquitaine or with the 
counts of Angoulême: the evidence fails wee 

With a few notable exceptions, ^. the ways in which the castral 
families were firmly entrenched resemble those of the period 1062-1137. 
The families seem to have kept their lines intact; some intermarried 
with others at the same social level; and they continued to be both 
lords of vassals, sometimes, and lords of peasants. 

However, the documentation is still not up to the level of the 
later eleventh century, so the families only appear to have maintained 
líneal E ^ With the possible exception of Pons, Henry II does 
not seem to have affected the order of succession in Saintonge castel- 
isnin Assuming that the persistence of particular Christian names 
in a given family is a sign of lineal continuity, the castellanies of 
looo, ^ Tonnay-Charente, "? Taillebourg,’ Montausier , °° Hits" 
and lectae" appear to have remained in the same families as in the 
period 1062-1137, if not earlier. 29 The castellany of Pons may well 
present an exception to this apparent pattern in that it was shared in 
the mid-twelfth century by two people, Calo and Pontius, who cannot be 


seen linked ín name or ín blood with previous lords there.” If these 
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two men were royal installations and there vas multiple lordship, Pons 
was a less independent castellany than before. /0 Even if the castle had 
been in ducal hands from early on in the twelfth century, its lords 
seem to have belonged to a line detectable intermittently from the 
mid-eleventh century, and they were apparently powerful. If the castle 
was not in direct ducal control at that time, its castellans had the 
viscounts of Aunay as their immediate vassalic lords in the later 
eleventh century, ’* and perhaps they adopted the name "Calo" as a 
reminder of the viscounts who commonly used that name. If Calo and 
Pontius were of new stock, they may have started a hereditary line of 
Yoda: "^ They were well-connected by marriage to the castral family at 
Mortagne, whose lord was the younger Calo's brother-in-law. From 1180, 
two other people were lords of Pons, perhaps overlapping with the 
younger Calo: Gaufredus (1180-1230/2) and his brother Reginaldus, 
senior (1180-1232). Thereafter, a family line becomes clear again, ^^ 
but one cannot tell if this came from the line detectable in the late 
eleventh century (as if Calo and Pontius provided merely a temporary 
interruption, and lost footing once the castle was razed in 1178 by 
Count Richard}. 7° Alternatively, Gaufredus and Reginaldus may have been 
lineal descendants of Calo, and deliberately given the same names as the 
relatively independent castellans of Pons in the eleventh century. What 
is reasonably clear is that Calo and Pontius were newcomers, and very 
likely installed by Henry II. Apart from Guido of Mornac, perhaps, 
these are the only men whom we can reasonably regard as royal installa- 
tions: there were more of these in the next century. As yet, the 
Plantagenets held back from this practice, as from the practice of set- 


ting up their own permanent castles to counter the private cascellans' 
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power: U'tleau’? 


76 


is the only castle we know to have been established by 


Henry II. 

Another sign of the entrenchment of the castral families is the 
evidence of some marriages between then. 7 The rising Mauzé family’® 
took over the castellany of Marans on the Aunis-Poitou border, pre- 
sumably through mairetage.’” Bertrandus of Montlieu married Iva of Pons, 
the sister of Reginaldus and Gaufredus, the domini of Pons. The 
daughter of Iva and Bertrandus married the lord of Jonzac, Willelmus de 
Archiaco (1190-1219). Avisia of Tonnay-Charente married Willelmus of 
Montendre, dominus of Didonne (1151-67/70) .99 Lastly, the Mortagne and 
Pons families were connected by marriage: Benedictus of Mortagne was 
the brother-in-law of the younger Calo and of Radulfus of Pons. Even 
though in this period such marriages did not lead to mergers, on the 
whole the web of marriage connections worked as a socially cohesive 
force," 

One's impression of a stable group of castellan families, held 
together by intermarriage, is furthered by the low level of evidence for 
new castles in this period. 0zillac"? and Mornac ^ are the only new 
privately held castles that appear in the extant évidence: 7 But two 
considerations call for caution. First, the archaeological evidence for 
other regions is suggestive: in Gascony, as in western Languedoc, there 
appears to have been a continuing proliferation of castles, before any 
extant documents come to mention them. 9? Moreover, near the end of this 
period, there is some evidence for an opening-up of the group of 
castellan families: a miles can now be seen marrying into one such 
family. This may also have been taking place in the period 1062-1137, 


yet whereas the relatively poor documentation of the later twelfth 
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century shows this trend, the richer documentation of the previous 
period does not. At any rate, the one case of a miles marrying into a 
castral family at the very end of the period 1137-1189 is the marriage 
of Petrus de Ferraria, a miles of Pons, °° to the sister of Benedictus, 
dominus of Mortagne. ?? Predictably, Petrus was sometimes associated 
with the dominus of Pons, 99 and he was active with other milites of 
pons.” He was also wealthy: he founded the abbey of La Chaille, 7° 
just as members of a number of the area's castellan families established 
religious houses. 7} 

Other rich and powerful milites could well have been related to the 
castellan families, though the evidence is too thin to show this: as 
was true even for the relatively well-documented period 1062-1137, the 
evidence allows one to see only the main family line. 72 Perhaps some of 
the milites associating with the count of Angoulése, ^) with Louis VII's 
prevot of Saintes: ^ and with Count Richard?” were of sufficient status 
to marry into the region's castral families, but they could well have 
been merely the count's domestic milites. But even where we can see 
marriage connections between milites and castellan families (viz. the 
single case described above), we cannot see that milites became 
castellans in this period. No doubt this is in part because of 
inadequate evidence: elsewhere the trend is detectable. Higounet has 
observed it in the Bórdeiais, ^ and both Bloch and Duby have emphasized 
the twelfth-century rise of some milites from garrison-members, to fief- 
holders, and ultimately to cxstullaugr i Genicot, too, shows that in 
the twelfth century some professional milites rose through success in 


their profession and became castellans, although they did not become 


Part of the small group of noble families that persisted in defining 
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nobility according to birth. For Genicot, castles were one factor, but 
not the only one, in the rise of some milites.°° In the diocese of 
Saintes, however, the evidence is too thin in this period to show that 
milites commonly acquired fiefs. Nor can they often be seen as lords of 
T d and only a few can be seen as landlords, levying dues from 


peasants. 100 To this limited extent, these milites resembled the 


castellans, though clearly on a more modest scale, t 

The economic privilege of the few socially successful milites was 
at times underlined by the definition of socíal orders current among 
ecclesiastical theorists. Earlier in the twelfth centusy, o^ milites 
had been distinguished in such definitions from clerics and from 
"rustici seu servientes." In other areas, sometimes earlier still, much 
the same distinctions were made. 193 This schematizing, and the late- 
twelfth century evidence for milites’ marriage-connections with castral 
families, indicate that some milites were acquiring social distinction 
in addition to the economic privilege that a few of them had possessed 
earlier in the century, 10^ But this is not to say that all milites 
shared in such social and economic advance. In the period 1137-89, 
milites in the diocese of Saintes did not assume the title "dominus" -- 
the sign that they had hereditary possession of large fiefs and 
seigneurial control of peasants. 10? And they had not yet established 
themselves in fortified houses, which would eventually help to blur the 


social and economic division between them and the cisceriaas ln In 


107 but since we cannot 


other regions, milites had improved their lot; 
trace the family backgrounds of twelfth-century milites, and since there 
is no evidence for most of them yet holding large fiefs and possessing 


seigneurial powers, we cannot point precisely to the "rise of the 
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108 
milites." Most of the milites were probably simple knights -- a very 


few seem even to have been serf-knights!°? -- and they remained clearly 


distinct from the castellans in terms of tenure and title, H0 


This fact was clearly recognized by the castral families: they did 
not seem anxious to use the term "miles" as part of their personal 
titles. What evidence there is for titles shows "miles" invariably 
meaning "vassus," when applied to members of castral families.!ll 
Willelmus Maengotus, dominus of Surgéres, described himself to Henry II 
as "suus in omnibus et ad omnia devotus miles Willelmus Maengotus. "117 
Willelmus de Rupe, dominus of Jonzac, was described as "miles" when he 
and others witnessed Count Richard of Poitou's donation to the 
Hospitallers of La Rochelle. Helias of Mornac was apparently "miles" 
in a vassalic sense in another transaction, ll^ and so was Arnaudus of 
Montguyon. "39 When noncastral seigneurial families used the title, it 
is less clear whether it denoted vassalic condition, chivalric status, 


"116 


or merely a professional fighter -- an "armiger, OT a 


"bellator. "117 Overall, the title "miles" was infrequently used: most 
of the castral families did not use it in ordinary circumstances, ll? and 
119 


the same was true for the noncastral seigneurial families. 
Knighthood was not yet perceived to be respectable without exception, 
and so even at this late date the term "miles" was not employed by the 
castellan families as an honorable epithet. Rather, the term was used 
to describe their own vassalic relationship with Henry II. 


Moreover, men who were in subordination to castellans used the term 


120 
to designate military function, not vassalage. Willelmus of Brie, 
miles, was not a vassal of the lord of Jonzac, apparently; nor were 
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the garrison-milites of Barbezieux vassals of the dominus there. AS 
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a result of his asscctatious, ^ it is possible that Iterius of Born was 
in commendation to the lord of Archiac or the lord of Jonzac; he was not 
apparently a vassal. Similarly, Launio, miles, who was a member of the 


noncastral seigneurial family of Ciresio, cannot be proven a vassal of 


the dominus of Bétbasieux. l^" Elsewhere that dominus witnessed a 


transaction by Launio's father-in-law, Iterius Ramnulfi, himself a 


miles, Launio's brother possessed rights at Barbarian 7. 


Arnaudus Gamo was in commendation to the lord of Mortagne, with 


whom he associated. 127 His dispute with Baigne was ended with the kelp 


o^ Benedictus of Mortagne, 12? and he was active in the area around 


Vauxl ^? -- the area in which the Mortagne family had been active ever 


since its foundation of the abbey of Vaux.” Indeed, Arnaldus Gamo was 
described as the "miles" of Vaux -- he may have been a vassal of the 
abbey, or else simply a fighter used by ic, 195 If he was in fact the 
successor of Arnaldus of Mortagne, 1°? then he was a member of a cadet 
branch of the Mortagne family, and was in commendation to its main 
branch. Other milites are more poorly documented: one cannot confi- 
dently identify the lords of the milites Helias Achardt, 12 Raimundus 
Arnaldi, Guido of Tizac, 774 Arnaudus of Amblaville, Seguinus de 
toncis, 1° Johannes, Milenueritus, 136 Wiilelmus Bono, Gumbaudus 
ira 7 Gifardus Gaufridus Arnaudi, Willelmus of Corles, Willelmus 


Mainardi, l^" Willelmus and Johannes Josberti, 13° 


and Helias vocamus 
Members of castral families used the title "miles" when appropriate 

in a vassalic sense, but they avoided identifying themselves with its 

military function and with those who were generally more modest lords 


than themselves. Even though some hitherto modest lords were marrying 


into castral families, and the crusading movement improved the image of 
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141 
the military way of life, the castral families persisted in avoiding 


the title "miles" as a personal designation, remaining content with 


— ai 


As domini the castral families continued, and were well entrenched 
in the region's economic and socíal structure. 1? As in the previous 


period, they also had vassals who were not described as milites, and 


like the noncastral families they were seigneurial lords ;1 ^^ there are 


very few references to allods in this period. Instead, peasants 


continued to be subject to various established obligations, but they 
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were not of servile status, apparently. As in the Máconnais and ín 


other areas ranging from the North to the South of France, ^) obliga- 
tions paid by peasants were the result of tenancy, not of serfdom: 


questa, tallia, rents, and the impositions of formariage, mortmain, and 


\ 


justice, were typical! *? Though the important seigneurial families fre- 
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quently made pious donations of land, there was sufficient evidence 


of land dévelopment ^? to justify the families' clear cautiousness about 


alienating landed patrimony .!°° Indeed, such caution was matched by the 


ecclesiastical houses of the diocese: in their measures to prevent 


disputes they laid increasing legalistic emphasis on the records of 


donation and settlement, t and on the proceedings. 172 Individuais now 


more often acted independently of their femilies,~> and were themselves 


responsible for their families' adherence to their donations and 


settlements. 14 


Both lay and ecclesiastical lords were thus careful to preserve 
their patrimonies. Perhaps a further index of the families' economic 
preoccupation is the apparent trend towards disputing lucrative 
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rights. Compared with earlier periods, land was apparently no longer 


WE 
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6 
the dominant issue of diapucass " though this may be an illusion 
created by uneven evidence: we cannot say that there were now fewer 
disputes about land simply because it was given less often than rights. 


Violent action could be provoked by claims to land just as much as by 


grievances over rights, ^^ 


What conclusively shows the seigneurial families’ persisting 
efforts to conserve their patrimonies and privileges is that families 


continued to be nuclear in structure, 17° and inheritance continued to be 


predominantly siis: ^ as before, the role of women was largely to 


preserve the integrity of the family patrimony, 199 
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Chapter V 


THE RISE OF THE MILITES: 1189-1300 


I. Overview 


For much of the period 1189-1300, the diocese of Saintes was caught 
up in conflict between the Plantagenets and the Capetians. Like the 
various royal administrations, this predicament had a direct effect on 
social structure and perceptions of status within the diocese: in 
response to war, and especially to counterbalance the influence of the 
Capetians over the region's prominent families, the Plantagenets 
installed their own castellans both in their new royal castles and in 
some of the older castles long possessed by powerful families. These 
policies were not without problems, since a number of castellan families 
were growing more prestigious; they were increasingly aware of their 
wealth and long pedigrees, and they were securing their position through 
strategic marriages.! 

In difficult times, it was especially important for the administra- 
tion? to control castles, so some milites who were now made royal 
vassals? became involved in administration. This second wave of milites- 
seigneurs therefore came to share privileges -- in fief from the king -- 
previously monopolized by the castellan families and the few milites- 
seigneurs of the eleventh century. And the castellans lost their old 
virtual monopoly of high justice and milítary levy:° the king and even 


some milites exercised it also. The centralizing policies of rulers 
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thus hastened the rise of such ailites,° although these policies were 
not the only cause for the milites' rise. Holding fiefs hereditarily 
was also important, especially after the late twelfth century, and so 
were seigneurial assets such as justice-rights and tallage. As a result 
of these factors, some milites came to be described as "domini," and 
they often had fortified houses as modest imitations of castles. In 
some regions (documentation is sparse for the diocese of Saintes), they 
married into the castellan families.° 

The reaction of the castellan families to such changes, catalyzed 
by centralized administration and sharpened by the demands of war, was 
mixed. To be sure, there was now more economic and institutional 
equality as well as juridical cohesiveness between them and the 
increasingly powerful milites.” Indeed, in the thirteenth century 
castellan families adopted the term "miles" as an honorable personal 
designation of chivalric status, showing that they now regarded 
knighthood as respectable. Since they often used the term 
simultaneously with "nobilis," one might argue generally that the two 
terms were roughly synonymous.” But these families still wished to 
distinguish themselves from the rising professional milites sharing the 


„l0 


title "miles" (and sometimes the title "valetus'" ^): they accordingly 


made their sense of nobleness explicit by using the title "nobilis."l! 
And they opposed being included among Edward I's milites in his judicial 
summons: their usage of the term "miles" was guarded, and often 

different from the Plantagenet administration's usage. In short, in the 


context of war, an increasingly centralized administration, royal 


encouragement of urban growth (for financial reasons), and related 
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changes in the social hierarchy, the castellan families did what they 


could to maintain their sense of distinctiveness. 


II. Conflict Between the Plantagenets and the Capetians 


From Henry II's death in 1189, his widow Eleanor of Aquitaine ruled 
Aquitaine as her dowry. Since 1154 the Capetians had been the 
Plantagenets’ overlords, +> -and with the accession of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) they became more assertive against Eleanor of Aquitaine's 
sons — Richard, John, and Henry III of England. Conflict was sporadic 
through the thirteenth century, from Philip Augustus’ attack on 
Richard's lands in 1189 (when Richard was on Crusade) , ^ to the war over 
Oléron in 1294-7. It is not our purpose to analyze the reasons for each 
of the confrontations, but a brief survey of the conflicts and treaties 
is necessary to present the circumstances in which castellan families 
and milites lived and experienced social change; "^ 

The northern part of the diocese, especíally La Rochelle, was 
attacked by Philip Augustus in 1204: John had refused to attend his 


court as a Capetian vassal in 1202, and so his lands were to be 
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confiscated. Although John minimized Philip's effect in the diocese 
and in Poitou and Guyenne, !? he was defeated at the Battle of Bouvines 
in 1214 -- apparently with the help of some (unnamed) magnates of 
Aquitaine. A greater loss came in August 1224: La Rochelle surrendered 
after a siege of almost three weeks, and Saintes became a border town, 
separating Capetian possessions north of the Charente from Plantagenet 


territory south of the river’? -- a division that would remain until 


D. 
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1287. 9 After Louis VIII's death in 1226, his widow Blanche of Castile 
proved to be a vigorous and influential regent, and Henry III's 
campaign to regain control of territory in Poitou failed. 2 Alphonse of 
Poitiers, the younger brother of Louis IX, ruled Poitou and the diocese 
of Saintes north of the Charente as a royal apanage as of 1243.23 
Despite an initial success at Royan in May 1242, Henry III was defeated 
at Taillebourg, and by way of reprisal, Louis IX reached south towards 
Bordes and had his gains recognized in a treaty lasting from 1243 to 
1248.2? 

By 1254 matters became further complicated as the area south of the 
Charente under English control rebelled against the harsh policies of 
Simon de Montfort, the king's seseschaï: ^9 and at the same time Alfonse 
of Castile, husband of Henry III's síster Eleanor, claimed Gascony as 
his doveva" In response, Henry III campaigned in the area in 1254: 
it was important to reassert control, particularly because the 
Castilians had done homage to Alphonse of Poítiers.^" After long nego- 
tiations the Treaty of Paris was drawn up in 1259 -- recognition, 
essentially, that neither side could gain all of the Angevin lands 
possessed prior to 1202, 7° The Plantagenets returned to their former 
condition as vassals of the Capetians, °° but now only for Gascony/ 
Guienne, including the diocese of Saintes south of the Charente. This 
was now clearly organized as the seneschalcy of the Saintonge: the 
seneschal and his prévôts and baillis had duties which were well- 
defined, particularly by Edward 1,22 The part of the diocese north of 
the Charente, the bailliage of the Great Fief of Aunis, 92 was to revert 


to the Plantagenets should Alphonse of Poitiers die heirless, but this 


promise was broken by Philip III in 127,7 Boundaries in the 


— 
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Saintonge, the Agenais, and the Lomagne were disputed, > and so Edward 


1's performance of homage in 1273 after his accession contained reser- 
vations: he did homage for lands he ought to hold from the Capetians 
according to the Treaty of Paris. 7 Homage done in 1286 to the new 
Capetian king, Philip IV, was similar in content. 

Though the Agenais was restored to the Plantagenets by the Treaty 
of Amiens (1279) , 6 the Plantagenets did not get possession of the other 
lands specified in the Treaty of Paris (the diocese of Saintes north of 
the Charente, the Perigord, Quercy, and the Limousin), but only some 
compensation. ^" As a result, they continued to press for a full imple- 
mentation of the Treaty of Paris -- that is, to have restitution of 
their lands held by Alphonse of Poitiers, who had indeed died 
beiriess."? In 1281, Edward I was ceded the fiefs and rear-fiefs held 
of Alphonse of Poitiers north of the Charente. ^ Then by a second 
Treaty of Paris -- this one signed in 1286 -- the diocese of Saintes 
north of the Charente was finally restored to the Plantagenets. “7 

But more trouble soon occurred. In 1293 the merchants of Bayonne 
attacked their rivals in La Rochelle, and Philip IV used this as an 
excuse to intervene, as feudal overlord of the ares, ^. In the course of 
1294, Edward I refused homage to Philip, since the first Treaty of Paris 
had again been broken, and Philip gained control of six (unspecified) 
fortified places in the diocese of Saintes. Late in the year Edward 
moved south to Blaye, just beyond the southern boundary of the diocese, 
but the Capetians controlled Bordeaux. From the Treaty of Vyve-Saint- 
Bavon, in 1297, to the Treaty of Montreuil, in 1303, the Plantagenets 


held only Blaye and the southern part of Guienne from the Capetians, 4 


but by the treaty of 1303 they regained in fief all the lands 
confiscated by Philip Iv; 3 

By the end of the thirteenth century, then, the Plantagenets held à 
reduced Aquitaine in fief, almost as an apanage for the Capetians, since 
Edward I ultimately married Philip IV's sister Margaret, ^4 In the long 


term, however, problems still remained: from 1328 Edward III had 


4 
serious confrontations with the Capetians over Guienne. 


III. The Capetians' Role as Overlords 


As a result of the intermittent wars in the diocese and the fact 
that the Capetians were technically the overlords of the Plantagenets' 
own vassals in the region, castellans were frequently described as 
vassals of both kings, often in the same decade.” In the 1240's, the 
castellans of Montguyon, Mortagne, Mirambeau, Pons, Surgères, 
Taillebourg, and Talmont were all described as vassals of the 
Plantagenets and of the Capetians . ‘7 The same was true for the 
Mortagne, Montausier, Pons, Taillebourg, and Tonnay-Charente castellans 
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in the 1250's. In the 1260's, the lord of Pons was again described 


as a vassal of the Plantagenets“? and of the Capetians, >? as was the 
lord of Mirambeau. °1 
While it is tempting to interpret such material as evidence of the 
castellans' shifting loyalties, one must remember that throughout this 
period the Capetians claimed to be the Plantagenets' vassalic lords 
(even if the claims were not always recognized), and hence to be the 


overlords of the castellans in the diocese. Vassalic relationships with 


the Capetians and the Plantagenets were thus not mutually exclusive. 
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But even if this evidence does not necessarily show the castellan 
families changing sides during conflicts, it does show the disadvantage 
that Henry III and Edward I experienced: their principality was clearly 
not independent of outside influence. They were not masters of their 
own kingdom, since their vassals' appeals could go over their heads to 
the Capetians”? -- as in the case of Margarita of Turenne. 2 

Given this circumstance, the Plantagenets had every reason to 
create a set of administrative castles immediately under their own 
control. It was essential to counter the Capetian influence over 
private castellans, who were usually quite ready to play each side off 


against the other. 


IV. Castles under Direct Royal Control 


Castles under royal control -- whether Plantagenet or Capetian -- 
were important for administrative reasons, as well as for their more 
obvious military functions. As we shall see, this had important impli- 
cations for the position of milites in the social structure of the 
diocese. 

Some of the castles newly visible in the evidence for the period 
1189-1300 were clearly held by men installed by the Plantagenets or the 
Capetians. Oléron was ona" Cozers was another . 7” Given the turn of 
events, the royal castle at La Rochelle was also important . After the 
castle at Saint-Jean d'Angély had been given by Louis IX to Hugo, Count 


37 Hues de Biavoer became castellan for the Capetian 


59 


of La Marche, 
58 2 60 
king. The island and castle of Ré“ were guarded by Franco de Bren, 


a Plantagenet vassal. A few other castles possessed by earlier 
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Plantagenets and by the independent dukes of Aquitaine before 1137 con- 
tinued to be royal castles in the thirteenth century. Saintes is a 
prime simples Bénon, a ducal castle in the later eleventh century, °2 
was held in the late twelfth century by Radulphus of Mauléon from 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. °° 

Both the new and the old castles directly controlled by the kings 
— in the long term, more permanently by the Plantagenets than by the 
Capetians -- had garrisons and constables who were milites, bound by 
oaths of fesity. Some castles became administrative centers -- 
bailliages and prévôtés. 65 As we shall see in more detail later, 
castles were important means of maintaining a stable administration. 
Not surprisingly, John, Henry III, and Edward I were each eager to take 
over castles formerly inhabited by castellan families, their feudato- 
ries, as a way of developing more secure positions. °° Merpins was sold 
to King John by the lord of Barbezieux, ô” and Cognac passed into royal 
control, too. In 1283, Edward I bought Talmonr^? and Mortagne. ^" In 
1305, he purchased Montendre, /° this from Eustachia, domina of Montendre 
and viscountess of Comborn.’ 

Did such purchases constitute interference with the inheritance- 
right of members of castellan families? In the cases of Talmont and 
Montendre, they clearly did not:  Talmont was purchased only after the 
death of Gaschia of Talmont, and Eustachia, who sold Montendre, may not 
have had heirs other than an uncle. ^? Only in the case of Mortagne does 
it appear that Edward I's purchase dispossessed heirs: here, Gaufredus 
and his son Poncius (1305-25). Indeed, only on a temporary basis was 


the King generally prepared to step in and take direct control of à 


castle: 7” 
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Henry III and Edward I thus did not interfere with the lines of 
inheritance within the castellan families so much as create a separate 
network of castles directly under their control. This served to 
stabilize the administration of the diocese and to counter the power and 
shifting loyalties of its entrenched castellan families. As vassals, 
the heads of these entrenched families were more rigorously bound to the 
king than before, and they too could serve administratively. But the 
existence of a set of administrators not related to these families was 
highly important for the Plantagenets' (and Capetians') purposes, 
contributing to crucial changes in the social structure of the 


r PE s 


V. Royal Administration 


(i) Castellanies 

Castles were indeed significant. Milites who were castellans of 
royal castles (old or new) were royal vassals, with much the same 
privileges and responsibilities as those previously monopolized by the 
castellan families. Moreover, besides being sometimes the center of 
some bailliages and prévótés, /? castles were militarily useful for 
maintaining a stable administration. The comital castle of Saint-Jean 
d'Angély, for instance, was to be used by the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
against the designs of Vivianus, the dominus of Barbesieux. © 

As noted previously, royal castellans had important administrative 
functions. An example is provided by a dispute between Alphonse of 
Poitiers and Guillelmus Maingo, dominus of Surgères. Serving as royal 


justices to hear the dispute were Johannes de Boonville, castellan of 
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Bénon, and Hugo de Biauvoer, castellan of Saint-Jean d'Angély; they 
declared that Guillelmus possessed consuetudines unknown to Alphonse, 
and listed these as including levies from bridges, houses, "cubeaus" and 
" ul? 
bocestau a chacer. 

In addition, some of the customs observed in the region were 


identified closely with castellanies: the sailing-dues of Royan, ^^ the 


79 the "large custom" of 


"small custom” of Mortagne levied on goods, 
Mortagne levied on wine, °° and the customs of the castellanies of 
Cognac, ^: Tonnay-Charente, and Rochefort. S In addition to these were 
customs of towns, such as La Rochelle; ©” of the city of Saintes: "4 of 
Poitou; ©” of the land (sometimes denoting the seneschalcy of the 
Saintonge) ; 6 and of the patria. 87 Even when disputes were between 
private parties, the areas in which given customs obtained ranged from 
castellanies to urban communities, and to areas larger than the diocese 
of Saintes. Castellanies were thus a clear microcosm of the principa- 
lity, and the castellans of royal castles (as well as the members of 


castellan families who became administrators) had obligations and powers 


formerly possessed exclusively by the established castral families. 


(ii) Feudatories of the Crown 
Royal administrations also blurred divisions in the social hierar- 
chy in the diocese of Saintes by recognizing some milites as vassals 
(liege or otherwise), just as the heads of the castellan families were 
recognized as vassals. Evidence for this may be found in ETT P" 
which provide information on fiefs, feudatories, and the services and 
dues they owed. 99 Consider the following examples from the inquests of 


1243-7 held by Alphonse of Poitiers in Aunis, 0 Among the listing of 
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"Homagia de Taunai supra Votunne et supra Charente et de Maucac," Chabot 
de Insula-regali, miles, was described as "ligius de feodo de Lens et 
pertinenciis," and Gilbertus de Grangiis, miles, was described as 
"ligius de feodo de Granges et de Prunis." In the castellany of Bénon 
(and the organization of such evidence here by castellany -- identified 
with a prévàce?! -- is typical of the thirteenth-century administration, 
and a clear indication of the administrative importance of 
castellanies), Johannes de Valeri, miles, was listed as "salva alia 
fidelitate." A long list follows of the "milites de castellania 


Xanctonis, qui fecerunt homagium domino coniti."?? 


93 


As noted above, 
their fiefs were in some cases specified. 

Such milites were not the only people affected by princes' use of 
vassalic bonds in regularizing the administration and control of their 
principalities. Noncastral lords were similarly affected in this 
period. "^ Petrus Bertini, grandson of a seneschal of Poitou by the same 
name and dominus of Andillac, was "homo planus de magno feodo 


095 97 


Alnisii. The domini of Blanzac ^" and Champagne ^ were royal vassals, 


as were members of the Faye fauiiy Others included the heads of the 
ors,” La Lande, 09 Nieui116,21 Babalne; "^ and Sales!0? families. 
Finally, the castellans continued to be vassals of the Capetians 

and the Plantágeneta. V Before the Capetians' capture of La Rochelle 
in 1224, and the partitioning of the diocese along the Charente, heads 
of powerful families of the region were clearly vassals of the 
Plantagenets, the direct rulers of the diocsse, 10? They received money, 
fiefs, and payment for the service of their ailites, 106 They also 


received roana o” and gifts. In return, they were good sources of 


revenue for the crown: reliefs, aids, wardships, escheats, tallage, and 
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confiscations all accrued to the king. References abound in the 1230's 
and thereafter to castellans as royal vassals. They include those 


prominent in the records -- the heads of the castellan families at 


1 
Archtac, ^ farbasinux, ^ Tonda chirean "^" Didonne, n Montendre, 


Jonzac, "4 Matha, +14 Mortagne, 11° Mirambeau, ^^ Montausier, +1? 


Montguyón, > Pons, 9 Surgibres, ^" Taiilebourg, ^. and Talmont!22 -- as 


124 


112 


well as less well-documented lords: the domini of Mauze, 12° Marans, 


Cognac, 125 Jarnac, !?6 Brouage, 127 Chalais, 128 Cânac, 7? Montlieu, P? and 


Tors. 131 


It is clear, then, that some milites were included together with 
the heads of the castellan families as royal vassals: castles were 
significant, and so were their occupants. However, noncastral lords 
were also royal vassals. The Capetians and the Plantagenets thus 
reached beyond castellanies, to systematize obligations from other 
social groups. In the case of noncastral lords, vassalic ties were now 


used to end the autonomy that allodialism had given them in the past: 


(iii) Towns 
In addition to royal castellanies, and some bailliages and prevotes 
identified with castellantes, 7° towns were important elements of royal 


administration in this period: the financial and military obliga- 


tions expected of them were made clear. 134 As elsewhere, they became 


135 and some received 


visible in the records of the twelfth century, 
privileges from Duke William VIII and Louis VII. However, their 
financial importance, their self-governance, and their relations with 
the established castellan families only become clearly formalized at the 


end of the twelfth century and thereafter, 76 La Rochelle, for 
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instance, became more organized in its trade!” and in its community 


affaire}? once the nearby Châtelaillon family died out in the 1130's 
and the distant Mauléons took over the castellany.l?? However, it only 
became independent of royal control on a regular basis from 1189:1%9 
Even then its autonomy as a commune was granted by each new king, and 
sometimes this had to be renewed several times within one réign +. the 
price was of course sizable financial aid to the Capetians or the 
élistagesata. ^^ The Établissements of Rouen were applied to La 
Rochelle and to other communes, ín regularizing earlier concessions, 
from the confirmation in 1199 of the grant of 1189. 1? Of three 
candidates for mayor, the king would choose una M Twelve échevins and 
twelve councillors were chosen by a hundred peers. Earlier urban 
customary laws (fines for offenses, rules of property-succession, 
privileges for burgesses, and trade regulations) were now made into 
statutes. In return for a tax on wealth, the burgesses of La Rochelle 
had freedom of bequest, freedom of marriage, and exemption from certain 
taxes, such as those on wine and salc. 1 
From 1199 the city of Saintes likewise had confirmation of its 


earlier customary laws and of its status as a commune: aii administered 


146 


by the citizens’ ballivi. Just as La Rochelle continued to be the 


center of a royal prévôté as well as a commune (and this sometimes 
caused friction between burgesses and officials),!^? the citizens of 
Saintes gained a significant concession when the preposítura of Saintes 
was granted to them. Along with it went judicial rights over Alphonse 
of Poitiers' meadows, vineyards, rents, mills, and rights of venda and 


levagia. The citizens were responsible for the "cosduma vini," 


Stallagium, and passagium. 
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Saint-Jean d'Angély and the island of Oléron (also prévótés) 


were now zade into communes, too, 179 and in 1243 the island of Ré 


followed suít. 


(iv) Castellan Families' Association with Towns 


Not until this period can one see any associations between 
castellan families or milites and urban communities. Such assocíations, 
however, are in fact likely to have arisen earlier, in the course of the 
proto-urban development of the eleventh century:  bourgs commonly 
developed either adjacent to castles and were subject to then, 19? or as 
adjacent dependencies of abbeys. 2 However, the evidence only lets us 
see the relationship between towns and landed families once the towns 
had gained a large degree of self-determination, 73 not during the 
process of their developing self-organization and self-administration. 

Porteclia of Mauzé (1150-1217) was dominus of Marans, >“ adjacent 
to La Rochelle, but the Mauzé family's relations with that town are 
known only through retrospective claims of the 1230's. At that time, 
Renaut of Précigny, Porteclia's son-in-law and the new dominus, claimed 
dues from the harbor of La Rochelle.?? itnesses said that Porteclia 
had levied one-eleventh of the fish caught, until the prévôt of La 
Rochelle had taken away that right. Moreover, Renaut's brother-in-law 
had possessed the right to measure wine and corn at the harbor, to tax 
wine and other goods from the ships, and to exercise justice. Once 
again, the royal administration had removed these rights around the turn 
156 


of the century, according to witnesses. 


In the case of the Mauzé family, then, the development of an urban 
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community helped by the royal administration led it to lose the 
traditional rights it had possessed as local lord. 37 But overall, the 
situation was not as simple and clear-cut as this: when towns’ powers 
and rights increased, the powers of castellans did not simply or 


automatically decrease. Rather, the new wealth and conditions of the 


towns created some new avenues of opportunity within them for landed 


fanilies. "| For instance, Guillelmus Maingo, dominus of Surgéres, had 
dues accruing to him in La Rochelle when he was prévót there. 15? The 


lords of Matha had the proceeds of venda, maltota, and levagium, in 


addition to other levies from Saintes. 160 They likewise had the magnae 


and parvae costumae of Royan's harbor, and the dues from the fair and 


market there, 191 


People of other social levels were also involved with urban 


communities in various ways. Guillelmus Pemai and Ademarus 


Regina1d1195 both possessed houses in Pons and rented them wee 
Gaufridus Felet, miles, possessed part of the fief of Cognac in the 
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villa of Saintes. The noncastral seigneurial family of La Faye made 


donations to burgesses of La Rochelie. 195 

Overall, though evidence is not rich for associations between 
castellan families and towns, castellans clearly had some vested 
interests in urban communities: they had lost their traditional 
seigneurial rights over bourgs, but they gained by renting out urban 
property; and sometimes they were associated with the royal 
administration of towns, obviously to their profit. The evidence for 
the diocese of Saintes does not show that the upper social statum became 
town-based and in control of towns, as in southern France and parts of 
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Spain. Yet it is clear that property and rights at times linked 
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castellan families and milites to urban coemunicies, s And in turn, 


burgesses bought land outside their urban P TT TT 0 

What significance, then, did the formalized powers and financial 
weight of the urban communities of the thirteenth century have for the 
social hierarchy of the diocese of Saintes? Their development meant 
that the established castellan families were no longer the king's only 
military and financial resources. Together with royal castles, towns 
helped make for a more solid royal administration, which itself employed 
and promoted some milites. The establishment of towns also made 
possible the growth of the burgesses as an increasingly wealthy and 
influential group outside the three traditional social orders -- a group 
that (like some milites) increasingly participated in lower 
administration. Y 

It was therefore in the context of the towns' new political role 
vis-à-vis the Capetians and Plantagenets that the castellan families 
lost their old exclusive relationship with the crown. This loss was 
partially offset, however, by gains accruing from their relationships 
with the urban communities themselves. To maintain their status, some 
members of landed families -- castellan and otherwise -- willingly 
participated in royal administration. 17} Thus in respect to the new 


institutions -- royal and urban -- the castellan families developed some 


associations with them, but did not become fully integrated. 


VI. The Rise of the Milites 


(1) Ties of Commendation and the Acquisition of Fiefs 


We have already seen that some milites were included in the same 


179 
juridical class as the castral families (they were royal vassals) +72 


and 


that some were involved in royal administration (as castle-holders, 

7 173 
prévôts, and baillis). Moreover, like the castellan families, they 
had propertied connections with urban communities, |7 In this period, 


then, there were new opportunities for milites, and the success of some 


of them in exploiting these made for a second wave of milites-seigneurs 


(the first such group, as noted, was detectable in the evidence of the 


later eleventh century) . 175 The following discussion will focus on 


aspects of this social ascent that were less closely related to royal 


administration than crown vassalage or administration function. 17° 


One such aspect was the possession of hereditary fiefs.” The 


evidence for this among milites is much greater in this period than for 
earlier periods." Some milites with hereditary fiefs were vassals of 


leading castellans in the region, ^? but the evidence also shows a few 


to have been vassals of noncastral lords, 100 Moreover, other milites 


held fiefs of religious foundations. 181 In other cases, however, 
milites were more likely to be castellans’ commended men than vassals. 
Gaufredus of Donzac was probably in commendation to Gaufredus Martelli, 


dominus of Matha and Mornac, since he often witnessed the latter's 


transactions; ^ and was a co-witness with him on several occasions. 5? 


Petrus de Ferraria was most likely in commendation to the dominus of 


184 185 


Pons. Arnaudus Gamo had close ties with the lord of Mortagne. 


Helias Thebaudi was probably a commended man of the successive domini of 


Matha, with whom he was clearly associated, S Similarly, Guillelmus 


Geraldi and Guillelmus Cravens may have been others in commendation to 


187 and Helias of Soubise was probably in 


commendation to Calo of Pons. 198 


Gaufredus Martelli, 
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More commonly now than before, some milites were in a position to 


grant fiefs to others -- of tithes, 19° levies on land, 190 land 


teenie” and ddcncranta  * Unspecified types of fiefs, for example, 


were held of Ramnulfus Maynardi of Sonneville, valetus, son of the late 


miles Salamonis Maynardi. 173 Petrus Bermundi, miles and castellanus of 


Cognac, had vassals and subvassals for fiefs in the parishes of Saint- 
Sever, Condéon, Saint-Bouet, Chaliniac, Riniac, Passirac, Vinioles, 


Saint-Paul, Sales, Berneuil, Saint-Médard, Barret, Xandeville, and 
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Montausier, and in the honor of Barbezieux. His vassals included 


Reymundus Rigaudi, Guillelmus Moncyula, and Rollandus of Berneuil, each 


described as a "valetus," and also the milites Petrus Borreus, Petrus 


Arnaudi, and Petrus de Solonia. Guillaume Auffrei d'Oidelon, valet, had 
vassals for fiefs at Aytré, and they included André de la Beudriere. | 7 
Benedictus de Uysello, domicellus of Pons, had faodati, 170 and so did 


Guillelmus of Saint-Ciers" ^ 


and Raymundus of Jarnac, a miles of 
Pons, S Some milites were thus well-entrenched in the structure of 
fiefs and vassalic obligations, but more of them were apparently bound 


to castellans by general ties of commendation. 


(11) Milites' Seigneurial Powers 


A second aspect of the rise of milites in this period was their 


acquisition of seigneurial powers. Though some documents refer only 


generally to theír landed property, 17? they clearly rented out rend 


Moreover, their transactions involved rights more often than iab 
These rights included, along with rents and levies, rights of justice 


-- in two cases, even of high justice ^0? -- a certain indication of the 


milites' arrival as lords. 
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Further evidence that milites exercised seigneurial powers is the 
possession of a bastide at Sainte-Eulalie by the miles Petrus Bermundi, 
in 1288.20% By way of context, Edward I (like Alphonse of Poitiers and 
Louis IX) found it strategic to create bastides either from scratch, as 
complete, grid-planned settlements, or as further developments of 
abbeys' sauvetés or Cistercian estates. Bastides were administered by 
baillis, and they were to provide financial and military aid for 
campaigns to control the region. Local lords followed suit in 
constructing such settlements. Known as villanovae or villafrancae, 
bastides contained land that was rented out to the inhabitants; 
protection of the inhabitants and their commerce, plus freedom of 
bequest, were among the inducements for residence. Other impositions on 
the tenants remained:  tallage, sales taxes, and purchase taxes; 
military service; upkeep of walls, roads, and bridges; wine- and 
mill-monopolies; seigneurial jurisdiction; and rents on land. 

In the document concerning Sainte-Eulalie, the miles Petrus 
Bermundi ended the charges for pasturing animals, hunting, and using 
wood for construction and fires. The questa vindemiae and some other 
impositions such as bladagium were ended, too. In return for his 
guaranteeing libertates, consuetudines, and usus, however, he insisted 
on a number of exactions: charges for land, the obligation of 
exercitus, and the enforcement of his mill-monopoly. Permission was 
needed for the inhabitants to go elsewhere. Lastly -- and this must 
have encouraged the inhabitants to organize some form of self-adminis- 
tration -- the bastide was to pay Petrus 125 pounds of current money. 205 

Some milites indicated in less direct ways that they were of 


seigneurial standing -- for example, by showing that they felt pressure 
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on their landed resources (they gave only parts of land) . 206 Like other 
lords, they most often acted as the heads of nuclear families in their 
transactions, to encourage patrimonial integrity." Nephews do some- 
times appear, however, in those records: collateral inheritance thus 
apparently co-existed with inheritance within the nuclear family 208 


Along with the tight family hold on patrimony (a sign of concern over 


landed radousces) : ^." milites possessed churches and tithes“? (like 


other lords), and they also pursued disputes with the religious 


houses, “22 even to the point of violence. ^^ 


The final indication that some milites were now fully established 
on the land (as landlords, as vassals, and with vassals of their own) 


comes from a marked development in social terminology. Wealthy and 
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powerful milites came to use the title "dominus" (mostly in local 


ecclesiastical records) -- a title previously monopolized by the castral 


and noncastral seigneurial families. The first example of this dates 


from the 1170's, 1^ but the usage becomes clearly more frequent from the 


1270's.2)9 Even then, of course, the term was not invariably used in 


documents concerning milites. 216 


(iii) Fortified Houses and New Castles 
The construction of fortified houses or even conventional castles 
is often associated with the rise of milites, but this activity is not 
very well documented for the diocese of Saintes. 217 Some of the new 
castles not demonstrably royal castles were perhaps built by milites, 


since this happened in the late twelfth century in other regions, such 


as the Bordelais. 218 Auguré , 219 La Ferriere, 220 Mine 


222 223 


Montiniac, Tors, Château-Rénaud , 224 La Clause, 225 and 
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sontapétum ^" are castles emerging in the records of this period. 
Since these do not figure in the many records of royal administration, 
they were probably privately owned, but their castellan families (with 
the exception of the lords of Tors, who were milites and offshoots of 
the castellan family at Rochefort) cannot be discussed from the extant 
documentation. 


The evidence allows us to see only three fortified houses: one at 


Préboz ; 227 one at Cren (built by Porteclia, dominus of the castle of 
Mauzé) ;228 and one at Andi11y . 229 Again, there is a clear need here for 


more archaeological work. 230 


(iv) Milites' Marriages into Castellan Families 


Lastly, the rise of some successful milites was marked by their 
marriage into established castellan families. 221 At the beginning of 
this period, Petrus de Ferraria, a miles of Pons, married the sister of 
Benedictus of Mortagne (1174-¢.1201) . 222 Petrus de Brolio, valetus, 
married Belisara, sister of Fulco of Matha, 232 And the Alemagne family, 
a noncastral seigneurial family whose sons were milites, had a daughter, 
Sibilla, who became part of the Surgères family by marrying Guillelmus 
Maingoti the younger (1217-39) . 294 On a lower level, Aynordis, the 
daughter of Theobaldus Chabot, miles, married Eblo of Rochefort, miles 


and dominus of the comparatively obscure castle of Tors . 2 


(v) Conclusion 
The rise of some milites from the end of the twelfth century is 
thus clear, despite the uneven evidence: they commonly possessed fiefs 


(and some of them also had their own vassals); they acquired seigneurial 
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powers; they set up their own independent houses (in Duby's dynastic 
sense of the word); and some were called "domini," in recognition of 
their firm establishment on the land. In title and tenure, these 
milites appeared to be barely distinguishable from members of castellan 
families. Furthermore, from about the mid-thirteenth century members of 
the castellan families and successful professional milites sometimes 
both delayed assuming knighthood. The castellan families already had 
fiscal exemptions and avoided nominal confusion wíth professional 
fighters; 6 and the latter often avoided the high costs of knighthood. 
Both social groups tended to use the term "valetus," however, to denote 
their eligibility for knighthood. 2?” But as we shall see, the castelian 
families' adoption of the term "nobilis" made visible a clear social 
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distinction between themselves and successful milites, a distinction 


also buttressed by their generally greater wealth. 
Apart from the milites who rose, and who constitute a second wave 


of milites-seigneurs (the first dates to the later eieventh century), 


many milites of a humbler kind continued to exist. 29 As professional 


fighters, they were used by the Plantagenets ^" and also by the 


9 
castellan families. *1 In this part of France, they appear to have 


remained castle residents until an unusually late data, ^^^ even though 


castle-guard was minimal . 243 If they had their own land, it was often 


only a manse, together with some petty revenues. ^^^ 


VII. Connotations of the Term "Miles": The 
Crown and the Castellan Families 


(i) The Castellan Families' Adoption of the Title "Miles" 


In this period, castellan families began assuming the term "ailes" 
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as a personal designation of chivalric status -- an association of 
seigneurial standing with the military way of life. For them as for 
powerful and successful milites (though obviously not for the humble 


garrison milites who continued to exist at their traditional level), the 


term had a new meaning: knighthood was honorable. 245 In other regions, 


the same change occurred, as the rise of a number of professional 


milites into positions of power and wealth made knighthood seem more 


respectable -- a calling to be openly acknowledged. ?*6 Indeed, this was 


made clear in Lambert of Ardres' emphasis on dubbing in his late- 


twelfth-century Historia comitum Chisnensium.?”’ 


Within the diocese of Saintes, castellan families (and also some 
noncastral seigneurial families) tended to use the term "miles" most 


often in local documents, rather than in documents concerning royal 


sdaiuaistration S d This was true of the heads of the families at 


Arcfitác, ^^? Parbesieur, 77 Tonnay-Charente, ^^. Didonne, 772 Monténdre, 72 


Jonzac ^4 Matha and Moria; ^" Mortagos, 27° iirasbeau, ^" 


Montausier, 2°? Montguyon, ^9 Sous, Rochefort, 201 Surgères, 


Taillebourg, 6? Maus, ^o^ Brouage, ^^^ Soubise, "^o and Tots: 267 
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We should note that members of noncastral seigneurial families also 
used the term "miles" more frequently now, although this is less signi- 
ficant than the adoption of the term by castellan families. This usage 


can be seen for the ion rtin ^^^ sation.” S Boiset ,?7} 


Faye, 272 Guischara, ^" La Dinde, ^ Nieut11é, 27° and Sales fanilies. 27° 


(ii) The Crown's Use of the Term "Miles" 
If castellan families increasingly used the term "miles" to denote 


Personal chivalric status, royal administrations continued to use the 
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term to mean simply "vassa although they also used "fidelis" in 


this context. 27° 

In some administrative documents, Edward I seems to have included 
castellan families together with professional fighters in the category 
"nilites."27? The clearest indication of this is his order of 1275 to 
the seneschal of the Saintonge. He required "omnes milites, barones et 


subditos" to swear adherence to the Treaty of Paris (1259). This order 


was, he said, a repetition of an order which had been directed to 


milites and subditi, through Bonetus of Saint-Quentin. Here we have a 


clear indication that Edward I sometimes specified castellan families as 


barones, but at other times??? included them in the general term 


"milites." In this important matter, he was not kindly sparing the 
castellan families from obeying the edicts in which the specification 
"barones" was omitted from the address. Such families were the imme- 
diate vassals of the Crown, and possessed substantial landed assets; ^. 
Clearly Edward I's mode of address varied, but the competence of these 
directives did not: the term "milites" was used in a general fashion, 
to include men who qualified for the designation "baro, "282 
In response to Edward's directive of 1275, the castellan families 
-- Edward I's barons -- refused to swear fealty to their overlord Philip 


IV of France and hence adherence to the Treaty of Paris (1259): the 


order for them to do so "non Baronibus, set [sic] Militibus scribebatur 


expresse. "7 9) The castellan families were keenly aware of the lower 
social position of many milites, 84 and they objected to being included 


in the same category as simple knights (functionaries whom they were 
expected to supply as the military service due from tenants-in-chief). 


They accordingly protested against Edward's use of the term as a 


Se 
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collective description of men whose family background, status, and 

assets varied considerably. Certainly each of the castellans described 
himself as "miles," but clearly as a personal designation of chivalric 
us In other words, the term had markedly different connotations 


for the king and for the castellan families. 


(iii) The Use of the Term "Nobilis" by the Castellan Families 
In a period when simpler milites and the members of old-established 


castellan families alike used the titles "dominus" and "miles" as parts 
of their personal designations, the old families needed a means of 
making their social and economic superiority over the various levels of 
professional fighters immediately apparent. "Nobilis" proved to be the 
differentiating term, and it was used exclusively — with or without 
"miles" -- by the families ín castles established in the eleventh 
century or earlier: ít was not used by later-established castellan 


families, nor by noncastral lords or men risen from the ranks of 


professional fighters.^96 


The dominus of Archiac, for instance, was the "nobilis vir dominus 
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Ademarus de Archiaco. The dominus of Barbezieux was the “nobilis 


1,288 one of whose successors was the 


"nobilis vir Vivianus dominus Berbezi11,"28° otherwise referred to as 


1290 


vir Iterius dominus Berbezil 


"dominus Vivianus de Berbezilo, nobilis vir. The same appellation 


291 
was used for the Mauléons and their successors at Châtelaillon, 3 and 


292 293 
it was used by the castellan families at Tonnay-Charente, Dídonne, 


2 299 
Jonzac , 274 Matha, 27° Mortagne, °C Mirxabéau, 277 Montausier, 38 Pons, 
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Rochefort, Sürgéres, 791 and Taillebourg. 02 Warlop, among others, 


argues that the term "nobilis" was applied only to those families who 
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descended from the Carolingian aristocracy. Unfortunately, the evidence 
for the diocese of Saintes does not allow this important conjecture to 
be tested, since family lines cannot be traced back that far: a 

Though "miles" (with its new connotation) was increasingly used by 
castellan families to express their participation in the ideology of 
tnightliood; ^^ their sense of real social hierarchy clearly remained the 
same. They were intent on making clear their long budigrad ^^ and 
traditional capacity for control because they were now more closely 
grouped ideologically and juridically with their social and economic 
inferiors. In this period, then, the notion of nobility acquired 
greater firmness and explicitness as part of the reaction of long- 
established families to the threat of increasing ideological and 
juridical amalgamation with people lower down the social scale. 
Knighthood itself was therefore not the quality that transformed an 
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aristocracy into a nobility: by no means all of those described as 


"miles" were noble. 


VIII. The Castellan Families 


(i) Family Lines 


If one may infer lineal continuity from the persistent use of the 
same Christian names within a family, then a number of important family 
lines not otherwise clearly reconstructable appear coherent throughout 
the thirteenth century -- those for the castral families at Matha, 
Mortagne, Surgéres, Pons, Taillebourg, Barbezieux, and Talmont. Matha, 
directly controlled by the counts of Angouléme until c. 15 207 passed 


to Robertus of Sableuil (1214-38/46), who was descended from Gaufridus 
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Martelli (1195-1222) -- possibly the son of Guillelmus V, count of 
je” Mortagne remained in the control of lords using the names 
Benedictus and Gaufridus in alternate generations. The genealogy of the 
lords of Surgéres is coherent after 1180. So is the family line of Pons 
from about the same date:°°? Gaufridus, co-dominus with Calo (1189-97), 
established a line of lords. 10 
Similarly, the persistence of the name "Gaufredus" within the 
Taillebourg family can be taken to suggest that Gaufredus of Rancon (c. 
1180-1217) was the father of Gaufredus of Rancon "senior" (c. 1219-58). 
In the case of Barbezieux, perhaps Iterius (1302-c.1307) and his brother 
Audoinus (1302-7) were the grandsons of Iteríus, the predecessor of 


Vivianus (1262-95). 11 


Perhaps the alternation of Christian names by 
generation suggests lineal continuity at Talmont, too: Ranulfus 
(1228-39) was perhaps the son of Helias and grandson of Ramnulfus 
(1151-70). In turn, perhaps Elias (1240-55) was his son. 

As of the early thirteenth century at Montausier, the sequence of 
lords named Drogo (1213-22), Arnaldus (1233-54), Drogo (mentioned in 
retrospect in a document of 1281), and then Arnaldus (1270-88) was 
probably lineal. 

However, evidence for the Jonzac family line appears to argue 
against the assumption that the alternation of Christian names by gene- 
ration suggests lineal continuity: Guillelmus of Archiac (1190-1219) 
cannot be seen to be related to previous lords of Jonzac -- such as 
Guillelmus de Rupe (1141/3-1172/5) and his son by the same name (1182- 
1200) -- and yet Guillelmus of Archiac named his own son Guillelmus de 


Rupe (1210-30). If Guillelmus of Archiac was a newcomer, then he 


swiftly adopted the namestock of the castellany he took over. 
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Evidence for other families is problematic because it is thin. At 
Mirambeau, the relationship of two men named Pontius of Mirambeau 2 is 
not certain, nor is their relationship with another lord, Artaudus 
(1276-90). For Montguyon, the evidence presents only a series of 
dislocated individuals, such as Sicardus (1252-4) and Guillelmus 
(1289-90).243 At Archiac, Fulcaudus (1211-31), Gaufredus (1253), 
Fulcaudus (1241-55), and Ademarus (1302-7) cannot be proven related, 
although the names Fulcaudus and Gaufredus were used by lords in the 
late-eleventh and mid-twelfth centuries. Moreover, in the 1270's and 
1280's, Guido of Lusignan, brother of Hugo (count of La Marche, and the 
father of Yolendis de Marchia of Pons), was dominus of Archiac, Cognac, 
and Merpins. ^.^ Why this change occurred cannot be determined, because 
of a lack of evidence: perhaps Fulcaudus of Archiac (1241-55) died 
heirless; or perhaps the Plantagenets disposed of the castellany to 


their relatives, the counts of La Marche and Angoulême, for strategic 


reasons. 


(ii) Marriage Connections, Mergers, and Failures 
of Castellan Family Lines 


Another way in which castellan families describing themselves as 
noble made theír sense of exclusiveness real was by forging a good 
number of marriage-connections within their group. Fulco of Matha 
married Yolendis of Pons (1289-1307). Ademarus of Archiac (1289-1302) 
married the sister of Iterius and Audoinus, successive domini of 
Barbezieux.  Iterius of Barbezieux (1214-33) married the daughter of 
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Phinia, domina of Montausier. Berta, daughter of Gaufredus of 


Rancon, dominus of Taillebourg, married Willemus Maingodi, dominus of 
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Surgères, at the end of the twelfth century. The Pons and Barbezieux 
families were likewise related by marriage. 16 
Sometimes highly visible and more obscure castellan families 

intermarried: Ginburga, domina of Montausier (1210-1213), married 
Oliverus of Chalais. Arnaldus of Montausier (c. 1233-54) married 
Guitbergis, sister of Fulcherius of Monchauze. Iva of Pons, sister of 
Reginaldus and Gaufredus, the domini of Pons, married Bertrandus of 
Montlieu. The Montlieu family later became allied by marriage to the 
Jonzac family, when the daughter of Iva and Bertrandus married Willelmus 
of Archiac (1190-1219), dominus of Jonzac. 

In other cases, castellan families were linked by marriage with 
their social equals outside the diocese: Hugo of Surgéres (1259-96) 
married Ayliz of Parthenay (1296-1300). Gaufridus of Rançon, "senior," 
lord of Taíllebourg (c. 1219-58) married Isabella of Lusignan (1254-7). 
Fulco of Archiac (1241-55) married Margarita of Rochéchouart. Helias 
Rudelli of Pons (1275-90) married Yolendis of Lusignan (1277-90) .?!? 
Gaufridus of Pons married Ysabella (1291), sole heir of Henricus, count 
of Rodez. Reginaldus of Pons married Margarita, sole heiress of Elias 
Rudelli, lord of Turenne and Bergerac. 

As in the last two cases mentioned, castellanies and their 
seigneurial possessions were sometimes transferred by marriage into new 
hands, and this is detectable within the diocese of Saintes. In this 
way, the Matha family acquired Royan in the late thirteenth century, ^1? 
and also Vontsiüas: by contrast, it acquired Mornac by gíft in the 


0 


late twelfth century (from the count of Angoulèse) . "^ The Mortagne 


2 
family acquired CÓnac, probably through marriage.) $ The Tonnay- 


Charente family acquired Didonne: Alenodis ("domina de Didonia"), sole 
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heiress to the Didonne family's patrimony, married Guillelmus of Tonnay- 
Chééente, ^^ As a result, not only Didonne, but Royan (acquired by the 
Didonne family by the early twelfth century) and Montendre (associated 
with the Didonne patrimony in the twelfth century) passed into the 
control of the Tonnay-Charente fanily. 

At other times, castellanies were not retained by families living 
within the diocese, but passed to outsiders by the default of heirs or 
through marriage. Amellya, domina of Cognac and sole heiress, was a 
ward of Richard I of England, 24 and through him she was married to 
Philip of Coniac. When the marriage proved heirless, the castellany of 
Cognac passed into Plantagenet control. Taillebourg passed into new 
hands in the latter half of the thirteenth century: Gaufredus of 
Rancon, the younger, was dead by 1268/9, and through marriage his 
paternal aunt carried the castellany into the control of the Archévéque 
family of the Parthenay area of Poitou. Talmont appears to have passed 
into the possession of Gassio of La Marche: his wife Gaschia, domina of 
Talmont, died before 1283, and there is no evidence that she had 
brothers or nephews. 

Lastly, Tonnay-Charente was taken over by the Rochéchouart family: 
Guido of Rochéchouart was the dominus of Tonnay-Charente in 1300. 
Probably Joanna, daughter of Gaufridus of Tonnay-Charente (1242-before 


1273) and sole heiress, had married Aimericus of Rochéchouart, thereby 


bringing Tonnay-Charente with her. 


(iii) The Castellan Families' Landed Patrimony 


Through marriage connections and mergers, the castellan families 


were generally able to maintain their social exclusiveness and in some 
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cases even to expand their holdings (notably the families at Matha and 
Pons). As before (and like noncastral lords), they were cautious about 
their landed patrimony: land was given less often than rights, 726 and 


land still was the cause of calumniae between religious houses and, for 


27 ` 
example, the Didonne, > Matha, 49 Mirambeau, 4? Surgères, ^.) Marans, ^; 
2 
and Tonnay-Boutonne”? families. Inheritance continued to be mostly 
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within the nuclear family -- wives and sons of the main donor or dis- 
putant were most often the only other family members involved in patri- 
monial affairs. Less frequently, brothers acted together in donations 
and settlements, and indeed there is some evidence for inheritance by 


nephews from their uncles, ^4 However, most evidence still is for 


lineal inheritance, according to primogeniture. 73° 

Another means of protecting the unity of the family patrimony vas 
the old practice of brothers possessing the land indivisibly. 76 
Moreover, wills not surprisingly made detailed provisions for 
Infricance, ^ ^ For instance, if Hugo Bruni, count of La Marche and 
Angouléme, died heirless, his brother Guido was to succeed him. If 
Guido also died heirless, then Hugo Bruni's uncle Guido was to be heir; 
failing him, Hugo Bruni's cousin, Gaufridus of Lusignan; failing him, 


Hugo Bruni's other cousins, or his nephews, or Gaufridus of Lusignan's 


339 As it turned out, Gaufridus of Lusignan ultimately was 


Hugo's heir and P E 7” 


sister. 


Yolendis of Pons was one of the few women documented as having her 


own patrimony to dispose of: in her di she designated her eldest 


Son as her heir, and her second and third sons were to have rents and 


levies accruing to them. Each was to move up a step if their eldest 


brother died. A third of her land and goods was to go to her 
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husband. unless he remarried. ^4? If any of her sons died without 
legitimate heirs, her husband would inherit more of her property. 43 
Another such woman, Margarita of Turenne -- domina in her own right of 
Genciac and Bergerac, and of Pons through her husband Reginaldus -- 

ensured peace between her heirs: her eldest son, Helias Rudelli, would 
lose all of his porcio if he challenged her bequest to his younger 

brother Giufradus. ^ This must have worked, because by August of the 
same year Helias Rudelli was described as dominus of Pons and Bergerac, 


and in turn made his own eldest son (Reginaldus of Pons) his heir. 45 


(iv) Rights Possessed by the Castellan Families 


Apart from consustidinss, S rights (including rents and dues) were 


the subject of donations and disputes far more frequently than landed 
property was. It is clear from extant records that castellan families 
continued to possess rights of high and low justice -- they were not 
removed by the royal administration -- but these families were no longer 
the monopolists of such rights. 47 
Evidence of other rights given by castellan families and others is 
profuse for this period. More than before, the evidence concerns dues 
from fairs, harbors, and mills, rents, and more traditional seigneurial 
lapositións; ^ Not surprisingly, castellan families, noncastral lords, 
and others were frequently involved in disputes with religious houses 


and the Crown over the possession of rights. 49 


(v) Fief-Tenure and the Castellan Families 


As a miniature version of what was happening on the Crown's 
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level, fief-holding was now more widespread among the castellan 
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families, the noncastral lords, unclassifiable individuals, and the 
religious houses in this period. 751 
Leading castellans sometimes were vassals of ecclesiastical 


houses ^ and noncastral lords sometimes were vassals of the castral 


taa 77? as were obscurer castellans: the lord of Tors was a vassal 


of the lord of Matha?^^ and in turn armigeri and milites held fiefs of 


the lord of Tors himself. >>> 
Fiefs, then, were important elements of wealth and power in this 
period. There was a marked decrease in allods by the later twelfth 
century, as fiefs became more predominant. In this period, they were 
more pervasive than before, and they were sometimes sufficiently 
distanced from their traditional military obligations for women to 
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possess them -- a significant fact, given that women are rarely 


visible in the records as possessors of land of any condition. 


IX. Conclusion 


Though differing in some particulars of chronology, Duby and 
Genicot agree about the rise of milites in this period, and, despite 
studying very different regions, they agree about the general social and 
institutional developments that made this possible. The evidence for 
the diocese cf Saintes echoes their consensus, although most of it dates 
from the thirteenth century, rather than from the late twelfth 
century. ??/ 

Two catalysts were especially important: the growth of towns and 


trade, and the growth of more centralized administration. The former 


made urban centers an increasingly valuable source of revenues and 
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military support for rulers. The efforts of rulers to exploit the new 
urban resources helped to displace the old castellan families, ending 
their traditional monopoly as the main sources of wealth and influence. 
The growth of more centralized administration meant that some milites 
were increasingly called upon to act in various administrative and 
juridical capacities. As royal castellans (with revocable castles), and 
as prévôts, and baillis, such milites became the immediate vassals of 
kings, just as the heads of the older castellan families were; and they 
were also now given the rights of high justice and military levee” A 
greater number of milites also rose in wealth. The evidence for this is 
clear in the diocese of Saintes, as it is for Aquitaine generally, for 
Flanders, for Champagne, for the Namurois, and for other ragionac s 
Milites became established as lords and as hereditary fief-holders, 
using the title "dominus" to denote their status. 7% They also tended 
to build fortified houses -- a trend more clearly detectable in the 
Bordelais, in Champagne, in Poitou, and elsewhere, than it is in the 
diocese of Saintes. ^^. As has been observed for the Bordelais, the 
Máconnais, and for parts of Germany and Belgium, the evidence here 
leaves open the possibility that some of the new castles of this period 
were built by members of cadet branches of the old castellan families, 
rather than by milites not related to the established families. °°" 
What is certainly clear for the diocese of Saintes, as for other 
regions, is that successful milites were now much closer to the 
castellan families  -- institutionally, economically, and 
ideologically. 707 Indeed, at the end of the twelfth century, the heads 


of older castellan families in most parts of France adopted the citle 


"miles" as a sign of chivalric status, and many also used the term 
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tyslétus:" 0^ One could argue, therefore, that in title and privileges 
the older castellans were scarcely distinguishable from the most 
successful and powerful milites. 65 
It is on this issue that Duby and Genicot diverge. Duby argues 
that the newly successful milites and the heads of castellan families 
now formed a homogeneous social group, whereas Genicot contends that the 
two groups remained rather distant from each other, not often inter- 


marrying until the fourteenth century. 766 Within the diocese of 





Saintes, there is some evidence for the intermarriage of milites and 
castellan families, but there is more evidence for the desire of 
castellan families to remain distinct from milites. These families 
continued to emphasize and make the best of their long-established 
privilege and patrimonies: they exclusively adopted the title 
"nobilis"; 767 they married largely within their own social group; they 
established cadet family lines at lesser castles; and they consolidated 
castellanies through strategic marriages. In their own view, they were 
still at the top of the social hierarchy, even though the growth of 
towns and royal administration was producing wealth and influence in 
other sectors of society. If they were no longer the monopolists of 
wealth and power, the castellan families were increasingly conscious of 


-- and eager to make the most of -- their social distinction and 


superiority. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the course of the three centuries studied here, social structure 
and the way it was described both changed. From the late twelfth 
century, the ideology of knighthood became increasingly pervasive, and 
the term "miles" came to connote chivalric status: from this time 
aristocracy and knighthood became related. Great castellan lords who 
newly adopted the title in the thirteenth century did not use it only in 
the way in which professional fighters had previously used it -- to 
indicate vassalage or military function. Instead, "miles" indicated 
their knightly status, a status now respectable and associated with 
wealth, power, and high social standing. 

Throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries, castellans were able 
to become powerful because the conflict between various Angevin and 
Poitevin counts in the diocese (1030-1062) had encouraged institutional 
instability, the growth of castles, and the accelerated diffusion of 
public authority. Heritable patrimony, patrimonial surnames, personal 


titles, seigneurial powers over peasants, and the services of garrison- 


milites were among the most visible elements of the castellans' 


increasing power. Finally, in the thirteenth century, the castellans 
came to style themselves a nobility explicitly: they were now suffi- 
ciently powerful; their lineages were long-established and socially 


distinguished; and they were no longer content with the labels of merely 


aristocratic position. 
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Very few milites belonged to the aristocracy in the later eleventh 
century; most were apparently small allodialists. For them, aristocracy 
and knighthood were not inevitably related. Only in the late twelfth 
century did a number of milites rise economically and socially, and this 
was generally the result of holding hereditary fiefs and offices 
delegated by the Plantagenets and the Capetians. 

From the late tenth through the thirteenth centuries, there were 
other changes, too. Allodial possession of land diminished markedly in 
the course of the twelfth century: small freeholders became increas- 
ingly subject to seigneurial exactions imposed by the castellans, and 
fief-rcnure became more common among the higher social levels. 

Moreover, by the end of the period we can see a clear reassertion 
of public authority. Up to 1137, the duchy of Aquitaine was ruled by 
dukes independently of royal administration, but the castellans were not 
bound by explicit and rigorously defined ties of vassalage to the dukes 
-- in fact, the dukes hardly associated at all with the castellans in 
the southern part of the diocese. Nor did ties of vassalage exist 
between the dukes and the counts of Angouléme, who were powerful in the 
eastern fringe of the diocese. Ties between dukes and counts, and 
between counts and castellans, were generally ties of fidelity, 
alliances that at times proved unstable. However, once Eleanor of 

Aquitaine's marriages had brought the diocese into the hands of the 
Capetians (in 1137) and the Plantagenets (in 1152), the bonds between 
the duke-kings and the castellans progressively became more defined, 
despite the castellans' periodic rebellions against the measures of a 
more centralized royal administration: castellans were royal vassals 


and received fiefs either from the Capetians or the Plantagenets, whose 





| 
| 
| 
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wars ultimately partitioned the diocese from the 1220's. By the later 
twelfth century fiefs and vassalic obligations formed a structure of 
centralized administration, however much castellans changed sides 
between the rival crowns: previously, fief-tenure and vassalic 
obligations had not been common ingredients in social relationships. 

In some ways, then, the reassertion of more centralized public 
authority (through fief-tenure and through military, judicial, and 
financial administration by prévôts, dapifers, and seneschals) 
accelerated the change from allods to fiefs, and it also brought about 
change in social structure: a greater number of milites rose in the 
later twelfth century as royal vassals and as constables of royal 


castles built to aid effective administration. 


What are the implications of this evidence in the context of the 
conclusions reached by historians of other regions, and especially by 
Duby and the Belgian school? 

To some extent, the evidence supports aspects of Duby's argument. 
First, the term "miles" appeared in the records in a period of institu- 


tional instability (1030-1062), when castles began to proliferate and 


fiefs first emerged. 

Second, some milites -- but far fewer than Duby finds for the 
Máconnais -- were ín the aristocracy by the later eleventh century, and 
in the course of the twelfth century more milites gained fiefs. But 
seigneurial milites were at a decidedly lower rung of the aristocracy 


than the castellans — they did not exercise formerly vicarial rights of 


justice, and their assets were fewer. Sometimes they had vassals; much 


more often they were lords only of peasants. 
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Third, from the end of the twelfth century a greater number of 
milites came to share the attributes and the privileges of the castellan 
families. They, too, now used the title "dominus," held hereditary 
fiefs, became royal vassals, built fortified houses (although few are 
recorded for the diocese), and started to marry into the castral 
families (evidence for the diocese shows only one case of intermarriage, 
however). 

Fourth, this change in social structure was hastened by economic 
factors (the growth of towns and trade) and by rulers' centralizing 
policies whereby milites were now included as royal vassals (in a move 
to curb allodialist independence). In this process, castellans lost 
their monopoly of military levies and high justice, and their castles 
were made revocable. 

Lastly, the leading families of the region -- the castellans -- did 
not always use the title "miles" in the later thirteenth century: they 
disliked being confused with milites who had only recently risen 
socially and economically, however much they now shared the ideology of 
knighthood with them. As a result, they sometimes even left aside the 
title "miles," and simply denoted their eligibility for knighthood by 
using the titles "valetus" or "domicellus." Some of the seigneurial 


milites imitated them, but for a different reason — the high cost of 


becoming knighted. 


In other ways, the evidence for the diocese supports some of the 
conclusions of the Belgian school. First, there was no ennoblement of 
the military modus vivendi until the thirteenth century (almost 200 


years later than Duby's date for this trend): for a long time 
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castellans avoided using the term "miles" as a personal title showing 
chivalric status. In other words, before 1200, castellans did not 
associate themselves explicitly with the military way of life, nor did 
they share the ideology of knighthood with milites. The term "miles" 
did not possess a noble "qualité." Instead, when it was used, it was 
used by simple fighters (and then not very often) to denote their 
military function and their being vassals. 

By the late twelfth century, the castellans had become increasingly 
conscious of their lineage and privileges, now that they were long 
established in fortified residences, centers of seigneurial exploita- 
tion. Indeed, they had identified themselves with these castles in 
their surnames from the 1030's, and to protect their patrimony they had 
come to practice primogeniture and emphasize the nuclear family. In the 
thirteenth century, then, the castellan families (of whatever age) 
explicitly viewed themselves as noble -- they had a strong sense of 
social exclusiveness, and consolidated some castellanies through 
marriages within their own group. Power was thus not the only cause for 
their sense of "nobleness": castellans had long been powerful, but by 
the thirteenth century they were increasingly conscious of long 
pedigrees. In using the title "nobilis," they distinguished themselves 
from the number of milites who were rising socially and economically. 
The increasing articulation of the idea of nobility was thus a bulwark 
against the claims to social equality that were made by newly powerful 
men who had risen to power and material success through their military 


profession. 
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ALEMAGHS * 
Petrus 
Bertini 
Hugo Constancia Petrus Guidc 
= Bertini of 
ms Rochefort 
1199 
Petrus Jocelinus ? Petrus = Guiennor 
1218 Ciquart Bertini of 
of Rochefort 
Andillac 
Jocelinus ? = Hugo Petrus 
Cisuart of of 
¢e1260/1 Alemagne Alecsgne 


c.1260/1 c.1260/1 





Gaufredus of Aler2egne 
1260/1 





Hugo of Alemazme 


1263-71/2 





Galterus of Alemagne 
1260/1-1294 


* A noncastral family 


-— 
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ARCHIAC 


Meinardus = ? 


Petronilla = Gaufredus 
Count of Angouléme 











1032-48 
Fulcaudus 
1032-36 
Willelrus 
1060/75- 
1075/81 
? ? 
— 
PEPE EN Pre ae = Yva Fulcaudus 
1060/75- 1075- 1084/98- 
1098/1109 1098/1105 1109 





Alaria = Ademarus Helias Willelmus Alduinus Fulceudus  zldrzdus 
1087 1075- 1092-1105 1082/98- 1084-1102 1093 
1093/1105 1066/1102 


Heldradus Fulcaudus 
1147 1147- 
1150/59 








Fulceudus = Alaria 
1211-31 1219-31 
le fe a ER un RECEN DEREN 
Gaufredus 
1253 
PORE nn nep 


Fulcaudus s Margarita 
1241-55 of Rochechouart 





Mabel » Fulco Ademarus 
1280 1289-1302 


Ademarus 
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AUVIGNAC * 


Ademarus = Dia 
Ramnul fus 1 Aldeardis 


Willelmus Aleadis = Gardradus Ademarus 
1075/81- bishcp of 
1082/94 Saintes 











1058-1109 
Gerdradus Willelmus 
1141 
Fulco 
1213 
Raimundus 
1295 


* A norcastrel femily 
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BARBZZIEUX 
Alduinus I = ? 
c.1000— 
c.1030 
. io. eae 
Alsendis Audoinus II = Girberza Fulco 
c.1030- Count of Angouléme 
c.1060 1048-89 
Iterius = Amelie 
1082/98 
Audoinus III ? 
1082/98-1116 | 
Iterius II = ? Vivianus 
c.1116- 
1136/49 
Audoinus IV = ? Phinie 
c.1190- of kKontausier 
1211 
Audoinus V s ? Iterius = ? 
1213/14- 1214-33 
1216 
Iterius III = ? Audoinus 
1226-55 ` 1230-46 
' 
! 
| 
Vivianus = ? 
1262-95 ' 

Iterius IV Audoinus ? = Ademarus 
1302- 1302-7 of Archiac 
c.1307 

Fulcaudus 


of Archiec 


CHATELAILLON 


1005 





Alo/Emblo = ? 


10 
Isembertus = (i) Claricia (ii) Girberga Tescia 
1049/50- 1049-60 1067 1049-60 


1076 


Eblo = Jueta 
1049/60 c.1081- 





Adelina = Isembertus Willelmus Imperias Gaufredus x c a gv m 





1133 c.1081- Bartrennus 1133 of 1133 
1133/9 1089- Rochefort Le. 
1105 1125/33- PON 
1137 
2b zbe 
Savaricus = Amabilis 
of de Bosco 
kauléon 1226-1 
1226-1 
Radulphus Aeliz Aimericus 
of 1247 of 
Yauléon Thouars 





Willelmus = Margerite Regineldus Savaricus Aumonis Beleessez 


of of 1247 1247 1247 1247 
Parthenay | Thouars 


(archéyBaue 


Joannes ? 


Willelmus 


Archiepiscopus 
1276 
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DIDONNE 


Petrus = Hierosolyma 
1047- 
1079/83 






elias = Avita Hilaria 

















+ 
Guibertus Petrus Gauterius . Aldeardis Helies 
1092 Gifardus : 
1096 : 
L] 
i] 
Willelmus = Arsendis 
de ponte c.1118-20 
Andronis 
c.1118/20 
Gaufredus Helias = ? Guilbertus 
of c.1118-20 
Tonnay— i 
Charente I 
d.1147 [ 
l 
Guilbertus Avisia = Willelmus 
1134-41/67 de Monte 
Andronis 
1151-67/70 
Petrus Gifardus Helias Gibertus Ricardus 
1167/70- 1198- 1212 1201-21 
1213 1213 
Guibertus Petrus 
1213-31 1213-31 
Alenodis = Willelmus 
1218 of Tonnay- 
Charente 
Hugo 
of Tonnay- 
Charente 





Petrus de la Brossa 1272-1300 


Bernzrdus 
1060-91 


——————————————————————3Á 


Willelmus 





Gereldus Aimericus Petrus 


c.1103 


———————— 


Aimericus 
1147-74 


—M———————————————— 


[1 22a 
Johannes Airaudus = L. 


c.1170 c.1170- 
c.1222 


Willelmus 


1190- 1212 
1213 


domina 


of Loulay 
1222 


=- -= =- = 


Aimericus 


Agnes 
1222 
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Gauterius 
1060 


Ade Forz aiteldis 


Willelmus Alezrdus 
Aimerici 1162 
1150 


Aleardus 
1162 


a 


willelmus 
1257 


mo rms 


Aimericus 
1270 


* 


À noncastrel family 








JONZAC 
Fulcherius = ? Kalo Emma 
c.1000 
Kalo = ? 
c.1059 


ne IR ere 
Willelmus de Rupe I = Dia : 
1075/81-1094/8 | 


Robertus 





Willelmus de Rure II = ? 
1141/3-72/5 


Willelmus de Rupe 
d.1172 


—…—…—t H7 


Gaufredus Ive = Bertrzndus 
of Pons of of 
Pons | Montlieu 


Reginaldus 
of Pons 


? = Willelmus 
de 


Archiaco 
1190-1219 


Gardradus vetus 
Berbotinus 


Maria = Gardradus juvenis 


Barbotinus 


Willelmus de Rure = Helia 
1182-1200 


Willelmus de Rupe 


Willelmus 
de 
Joenziaco 





Willelmus de Rupe III = ? 


1210-30 


4 
Willelmus 'de Ruve IV T 
1240-10 


1230 


Willelmus de Rupe V 


1275-1309 


Prune 


Ademarus 
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MATHA 


Gardradus lo riches 
of Jarnac 


1 | z 

? Gaufredus Martelli Mainérdus Dives 
Count of Anjou of Archiac & 

d.1060 Bouteville 


Gaufredus = Petronilla 
1101-9 


Willelmus IV 
Count of Angoulême 
4.1028 


Audoinus II 
Count of Angouléme Count of Angouléme 
1928-30 1032-48 


Willielmus Fulco Gaufredus Arnéldus Ademarus Willelmus 
Cheusardi count \. Rudelli of bishop bishop of 
1030/47- of Montausier of Angouléme 
1067/74 Angouléme Angouléme 

— 1048-89 


Boso Aimericus of Willelmus Talafer 
1113 Châtellérault 1089-1120 


(ii) Amabilis = (i) Pontia Vulgrinus Raimundus Fulco 

of Count of 1108 
Lusignan Angouléme 
1120-40 


Fulco Gaufredus Willelmus IV 
1136- Kartelli Count of Angouléme 
1140 1136-40 140-78 
Vulgrinus III Willelmus V Ademarus 
Count of Count cf Count of 
Angouléme Angoulém2 Angouléme 
1178-81 1181 
Gaufredus Martelli = Philippa 
-1222 


Willelmus Martelli Robertus dè Sablolio Yathe Fulco 
c.1200-21 1214-38/46 | 1214-21 
.Fulco Gaufredus Martelli Philippa 
ao 1233-60/70 1267 


ELEC Fulco= Tolendis Belisara = Petrus de 















Brolio 
Robertus Fulco Johenres 
1307 1307 1307 


———————————— 





Eleanor of Perigord 
1313 








MAUZÉ 


Willelmus 


1079-96/5 


ee t 





A | 
Willelmus = Audeardis Otto 


1135-50 1137- 
1171 
? = Porteclia Gaufredus Helias Gumb-udus Willelmus 


1217 





Gaufredus WillelmuseAenordis Porteclia Ames=Petrus LeticiasRenaut 


1230's 123^'«4 198) de de 
Volvira Précigzy 
of 
karans 
1245/6 





Brientius do Varezia = Agr2s 
1262 


Willelmus de Aspero Fonte 
1262 





Re en Ye NOUS 
n é 
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MIRAMBEAU 


Pontius 
1097 


———————————————————————— X 


Vuido 
1101 





€———————MÓ———————— éilémagn 


Acardus de Claromonte 
1171 





Pontius 
1232/6- 
1255/68 
| 
| 
Pondius Artaudus 


1261/8- 1268-90 
1269 
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MONTAUSIER 
Mainardus Dives 
of Archiac 

Geufredus Petronilla 

Count of 1030 

Angoul4nm 
Fulco Gaufredus Arnéudus Ademarus Willelmus 
Count Rudelli of bishop of bishop of 
of Angoulème Montausier Angoulème Angoulème 


Willelmus Talafer III 
Count of Angouiène 
AOE apio 


Fulco Arneudus 
c.1109-41/9 1141-9 
—— ——————————— Q————— 


Ginburee = Oliverius 
1210-13 de Chaleis 


? = 





Iterius Audoinus 
of of 
Barbezieux Bartezieux 
c.1214-33 
Drogo 
1213-22 


NEMO C NP So ER 
Robertus Fulcherii 


Arnaldus «= Guitberris Fulcherius 


c.1233754 of 
Kontchaude 
heerlen EE E a ee ee LE 
Drogo Rigauda 


1281 
Drogo Willelmus Rasa 


mI EOM RE a Le ERO MERE 
Arnaldus Fulco 
1271-88 1288 


Willelmus Arnaldi 
1273 
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MONTCHAUDE 
? Bernardus Geravdus Arnaudus 
later llth 
century 
Helias de 
Campania 
Arnaudus Willelmus Helias 
1075-81 de Petra de 
Brune Campania 
ee RP. 
Pontius Gardradus Heldredus 
1075- 1098-1109 1082-98 
1109 
BEND A 
Ramnulfus 
1082-98 
oe ee a TURN 
? ? 
| 
Giraudus Helias Solet 
ee nian 
Fulcherius 
1136-49 
Lah ÓÉÓÁÓÁ 
Arneudus 
1157-94 


FEDORA Ra See ENED Pe ee 
Robertus Fulcherii Sibilla 





Fulcherius Gibburzis = Arnaldus 
c.1233 c.1233 of 
Fontausier 
1242-54 
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KONTENDRE 
Ricardus 
1098-1116 
i aera, | 
? Willelms 
of 
Montlieu 
* Willelmus 
of 
Kontendre 
1089-98 


ERNER an Ee ee Oe ee 


* Gifardus 
late llth 


century 
Slane E ge 


* Willelmus = ? ie 
of 
Kontendre 
1151-1167/70 


Ricardus 
1201-21 








Alanus 


1254 





Fulco 
1269 


ss LE à 
of 
Comborn 
1298/9 


* denotes castellans of both Didonne and Montendre. 
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MONTGUYON 


Focaudus 


1083-99 


Helias 
1109/21- 
1141/9 





Arn2udus ? 
“1149 | 


Arnaudus 





Willelmus 
1213 





Sicardus 
1242-54 





Simon 
1270 


Willelmue 
1289-90 
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MORNAC 


Gumbaudus 
1047 





Helias ? 
c.1075- 
c.1119 





? = Aleardus Gumbaudus Helias Hilaria 
c.1075- c.1119-31 
1122 


Gombaldus Helias 
1122 





Aleardus 
1147-74 





Guido Helias 
c.1166/1 1162 


TEMERE — BÁÁ 
Gumbaudus = Audeardis 
1189 


Gumbaodus 
1195 


PS 


Gaufrecus Martelli 
of Kathe 
1195-1222 
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NORTAGNE 
Benedictus = ? 
c.1047 
I 
! 
Gaufredus s ? 
1091 | 
Clarius Benedictus = ? Hugo 
c.1092-6 1107/10- 
1141/51 
? = Gaufredus X Benedictus 
ivo | 1107/10- 1107/10- 
' 1141/51 1141/51 
Petrus = ? Benedictus = ? Chalo = ? 
de c.1195 1174- of 
Ferraria c.1201 Pons 
ce1197 
Ataris Benedictus ? « Gaufredus Ricardus 
c.1197- Rigaudus 
c.1218 1184 





Yva = Benedictus Ric2rdus 


1198- c.1198-1238 Jordanus 





Gaufredus = ? Benedictus = Johanna Ricardus 
1224-54 1224- Joréanus 
1267/8 


Gaufredus = Lienordis 


Poncius 
1395-25 
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PONS 

Gaufredus Benedictus 

1047 c.1040=c.1082 
Resin2ucus Helias 

c.1060- 0-1066-83/98 

c.1091 Poncius Robertus 
Geufredus s d 
—c.1939. 1977 c.1129 
Pontius C-1o 

1157 1157- 

1169 

ilaria ? 

Calo redulfus 

1199. 

1197 


EN SI i ] q 
Gaufredus Reginaldus Poncius Iva = Bertrandus Petrus 








12120- 1139-1232 of 1213- 
1230/2 Montlie 1221 
Elias Reginaldus = Laura bishop of 
Reginaldi 1206-48 Saintes 
1229-55 á n n 
aufredus = ? Reginaldus Poncius 
Elias Rudelli 1230-59 1230-55 1259 
of dé | 
Henricus Margarita Reginaldus Hugo 
Count of 1250-72 de 
Rodez Turenne Marchia 


Isabella = Gaufredus ilelias = Yolendis 
1291 1289-91 Rudelli de Marchia 
1275-90 1277-90 









Reginaldus Ga i Yolendis = Fulco 
1283/6- 1290- 1289- of 
1307 1307 1307 Matha 
1307 
yere 
Robertus Fulco Joannes 


1302-7 1307 1307 


————————— 





Girbertus 
Jalael 
1171-11 


Bartholomez = Willelmus 
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SURGERES 


Willelmus 
1023/8-1033 





Hugo Petronilla 
1061/3 1062-91 
-1097 





Willelmus = Roscia Constantinus 
Maingotus | c.1095-6 
1062-97 
Girbertus 
Jalehel 
1092-1105 
Gaufredus de Rancone = ? 
1180-1 217 
Willelmus z Berta 
Maingodi c.1195 
c.119S -1217 






Hugo Gaufredus 





1217 Maingodi 1218 1217 
1195- 
1221 
Sibilla = Willelmus Hugo 
1239- Kaingoti 1215- 
1243 1217-39 1221 
Sedilia » Willelmus Hugo Bernardus 
1239-18/81 1239 de Rocha 
Hugo » Ayliz 
of Parthenay 
1296-1300 
Willelmus Guiart 
Maingou de Surgeriis 
1296 1296 
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TAILLEBOURG 
Vee I. 
Ostendus Joannes «= Petronille 
1050-57 
SS D 
Adalmodis Aimericus 
c.1047-70 de Rancone 
1032-c.70 
: "HD ee 
BSurronia Aimericus Geraldus = zrmengardis 
c.1091 de ?ancone c.1947- 
-c.1102 c. 1047 1084/51 





Aimericus Geufredus = Fonsifia Aobertus Aimericus 


de iancore dc Rancone Burgundus de Pancone 
c.1091- c.1102- 1981- c.1070-c.1107 
1115/22 1147/8 1101/36 
Aimericus 





Guibertus de Taleburgo 
1100-7 


nt a esol emai pm E EEE 
Gaufredus de Rancone = ? 


61180-1217 





Robertus Berta Willelmus Maingoti 
de iancone of Surgéres 
1227-30 
Gaufredus = Isabella ? 
de iancone 1254-7 
c.1219-58 
Gaufredus Hugo 
de Rancone Archiepiscopi 
1259-68/9 1258-65/70 


Joannes 
Archiepiscopi 
1288 
! 


Joanna = Willelmus 
of ' Archierisconi 
Kontfort; 1274-1390/1 
I 
Girardus Chabot = Maria 
of Rais & Archiepiscodi 
Macrecoul 1297 


x 
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TALMONT 


Willelmus 
1032-33 





Daguenardus 
1047-61 


? Vuitbertus Ramnulfus Melias 


1060-1095/1101 Bruni Bruni 
1083-1107 1083-1107 





Ramnulfus s Adalaidis Helias 





Pipinus 
1092 





Ramnulfus = ? 
1151-70 


Helias 


CE 


Ranulfus 
1228-39 


a pue og en 


Elias 


1244-55 





Gaschia = Gassio de Marchia 
d. c.1283 
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TONNAY-CHARENTE 
Macelinus 
T7 
Nkoulinis = Tessia 
1034-47 
T Gaufredus 


1062-1100/7 


Gauvannus Macelinus 


1100/1-39 1097/9-1125/40 


Gaufredus = ? 
1174-80/99 


Gaufredus = Aeline 


1204-17 of La 
Berserz 





Gauveingz ? = Alenodis 
1230 of 
Didonne 
12iS 


A es à 
Hugo Gaufridus Ga? vanus 


1227- 1230-43 1243-51 


1236 
? s» Gaufredus Galvanus Matildis = Cenebrunus 
1242-c.1273 1242 de 


L'Zsoarr»? 
? = Bartholomeus 
de la Srossa 





1276 
Sibilla = Guido 
1300 of 
Rochéchouart 


1300 


Dek et ee ee re Mdb as 
d 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


When only numbers appear in a citation -- e.g., 7.13. 1195 -- the 
reference is to a volume, document number, and date in AHSA (see below). 
For document collections, volume and document numbers are used more 
often than document and page numbers. When page numbers are sufficient, 


however, they are used. 


Finally, when documents are cited, they are 


given dates whenever possible; the date is always, as in the example 
above, the last item given. 


AA SS 


AHSA 


Charter Rolls 


Close 


Cluny 


Conventum 


Correspondance 


Printed Sources 





Acta Sanctorum (opere Bollandistarum). (Cited 
by page no.) 


Archives historiques du Poitou. (Cited by doc. 


no.) 


Archives historiques de la Saintonge et de 


l'Aunis. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Etienne de 
Baigne en Saintonge, ed. Cholet. (Cited by 


doc. no.) 


Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1226-1300. (Cited by 
page no.) 


Close Rolls, 1227-72 (Henry III). (Cited by 
page no.) 

Calendar of Close Rolls, 1272-1307 (Edward I). 
(Cited by page no.) 


Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, ed. A. 
Bernard and A. Bruel. (Cited by doc. no.) 


"Conventum inter Guillelmum Aquitanorum comes et 
Hugonem Chiliarchum," ed. J. Martindale. 
(Cited by page no.) 


Correspondance administrative d'Alfonse de 
Poitiers, ed. A. Molinier. (Cited by doc. 


no.) 
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Cuttino Gascon Register A. (series of 1318-1319), edited 


from British Museum Cottonian MS. Julius E. i, 
by G. Cuttino. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Documents inédits Documents inédits pour servir à l'histoire de 
MILL————Ó—3 
Poitou, ed. A. Molinier. (Cited by page no.) 


Enquétes Enquétes administratives d'Alfonse de Poitiers. 


(Cited by doc. no.) 


Foedera Syllabus of the Documents Relating to England 
— M and Other Kingdoms, Contained ín the 


Collection Known as Rymer's Foedera, ed. 
T. Hardy. (Cited by page no.) 


Garda Chartes du prieuré conventuel de Notre-Dame de 


la Garde en Arvert, ed. T. Grasilier. (Cited 
by doc. no.) 


Gesta Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum, or, 
Chroniques des comtes d'Anjou et les seigneurs 


d'Amboise, ed. L. Halphen and R. Poupardin. 
(Cited by page no.) 


Gesta Henrici Gesta Henrici II et Rícardi re » or, Chronicle 
of the Reigns of Hen II and Richard II, A.D. 
1169-1192, ed. W. Stubbs. (Cited by page no.) 


HP Historia Pontificum et Comitatum Engolismensiun, 


ed. J. Boussard. (Cited by page no.) 


Layettes Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, ed. A. Teulet. 


(Cited by doc. no.) 


Lettres Lettres des rois, reines et autres personages, 
ed. Champollion Figeac. (Cited by doc. no.) 

Liberate Calendar of Liberate Rolls, 1226-1272. (Cited 
by page no.) 

Litt. Claus. Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum in Turri Londinensi 

= asservati, ed. T. Hardy. (Cited by page no.) 

Misae Rotuli de Liberate ac de Misis et Praestitis, 
regnante Johanne, ed. T. Hardy. (Cited by 
page no.) 

HSAO Memoires de la société des antiquaires de 
l'Ouest. 


Olim Les Olim, ou Régistres des arréts rendus par la 


cour du roi. (Cited by page no.) 


Patent 


PL 
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Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1216-72 (Henry III); 
1272-1307 (Edward I). (Cited by page no.) 


Patrologiae cursus completus . . .Series latina, 
ed. J.-P. Migne. Paris, 1844-64. (Cited by 


column no.) 


Recognitiones Feodorum Recueil d'actes relatifs à l'administration es 


RG 


Rot. Chart. 


Savigny 


Shirley 


SMS 


Vaux 


BMP 


BN 


rois d'Angleterre en Guyenne au XIII®ME siècle 
ed. C. Bemont. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Rôles gascons, ed. Francisque-Michel and 
C. Bemont. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Rotuli Chartarum in Turri Londinensi asservati, 
1199-1216, ed. T. Hardy. (Cited by page no.) 


Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Savigny, ed. A. 
Bernard. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Royal and Other Historical Letters Illustrative 


of the Reign of Henry III, ed. W. Shirley. 
(Cited by page no.) 


Cartulaire de l'abbaye royale de Notre-Dame de 
Saintes, ed. T. Grasilier. (Cited by 


doc. no.) 


Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Etienne de Vaux, 
ed. T. Grasilier. (Cited by doc. no.) 


Archives and Archival Sources 


(For Manuscript Materials) 


Archives departementales de la 
Charente-Maritime. 


Archives departementales de la Maine-et-Loire. 
Archives departementales de la Vienne. 
Archives Nationales. 

Bibliotheque Municipale de La Rochelle. 
Bibliotheque Municipale de Poitiers. 


Bibliotheque Nationale 
(NAL = Nouvelles Aquisitions Latines) 
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NOTES 


Secondary sources are cited in full on their first occurrence 
and by short forms thereafter. Full bibliographic details 
may also be found in the Bibliography. Dates following the 
names of individuals most often indicate periods of documented 
activity in the evidence, not life spans. 


Introduction 


See Theodore Evergates, Feudal Society in the Bailliage of Troyes 


under the Counts of Champagne, 1152-1284 (Baltimore, 1975), p. 144 
and n. 28. 


Duby stresses this issue in "Remarques sur la litterature 
genealogique en France aux XI* et xi1* siecles," in Hommes et 
structures du moyen age (Paris, 1973), pp. 287-98. See Evergates, 
p. 144 and n. 28, for references to works by Duby, Genicot, 


Boutruche, Neufbourg, and Bloch. See also Timothy Reuter, The 


Medieval Nobility: Studies on the Ruling Classes of France and 
Germany from the Sixth to the Twelfth Century (New York, 1978), pp. 


1-16, for a useful historiographical survey. Constance B. 


Bouchard, "The Origins of the French Nobility: A Reassessment," 


American Historical Review 86 (1981): 502, n. 3, cites works by 


Guilhiermoz, Bloch, Bonenfant, Despy, Tellenbach, Duby, and 
Martindale, on the second problem in particular. 
Georges Duby, "Situation de la noblesse en France au debut du XIII? 


siecle," in Hommes et structures, pp. 344-46, provides a general 


survey of social change in France, and it is only in this work that 


4. 
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Duby dates the great families’ assumption of the title "miles" to 
1180 and thereafter. In other articles in Hommes et structures, 
especially in "Structures de parente et noblesse dans la France du 
Nord aux XI et XII siècles," he stands firmly by the conclusions 
he made earlier in La société aux XI^ et XII^ siècles dans la 
region máconnaise (Paris, 1953). This perspective is necessarily 
simplified because of the variety of documentation, analytical 
methods, and criteria of assessment in the profusion of local 
studies: see Evergates, pp. 136, 143, and Reuter, pp. 5-6, for this 
observation. 

Georges Duby, "Lignage, noblesse et chevalerie au XII siècle dans 
la region máconnaise: une révision," Hommes et structures, pp. 
401-6. On the legal privileges gained from knighthood, see this, 
and his "Une enquéte à poursuivre: la noblesse dans la France 
medievale," Hommes et structures, p. 163. On dubbing and the use 
of "miles" as a personal title, see Duby, "Lignage," pp. 420-21. 
For reaffirmation of Duby's earlier conclusions for the Máconnais, 
that great families adopted the title "miles" around 1075, see his 
article "Les origines de la chevalerie," Hommes et structures, pp. 
327, 331. See also his "Histoire et sociologie de l'Occident 
médiéval: résultats et recherches," Hommes et structures, pp. 
359-60. Other helpful works include the article by P. Van Luyn, 
"Les milites dan la France du XI" siècle: examen des sources 
narratives," Le Moyen Age 77 (1971): 205, 209, 213-14, 216, 229, 
and Table 4. See also Paul Guilhiermoz, Essai sur les origines de 
la noblesse en France au moyen age (Paris, 1902), pp. 349-70, 


477-90; Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, tr. L. A. Manyon (Chicago, 
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1962), pp. 282-344. See also Duby, La société, pp. 343-44, 410-11; 
P. Contamine, La noblesse au moyen age, x1°-xv° siécles: essais a 
la mémoire de Robert Boutruche (Paris, 1976), p. 25. 

On the noble qualite of "miles," see Duby, "Histoire," pp. 
359-60, and his article "Les laics et la paix de Dieu," Hommes et 
structures, pp. 236-38. Higounet agrees for the late eleventh 
century in the Bordelais: see his "Le groupe aristocratique en 


Aquitaine et en Gascogne (Fin X°-debut XII siècle) ," in Les 


structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et de l'Éspagne au 
premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), p. 223. 


On the contribution of the Peace Movement and religious 
ceremonies, see Duby, "Histoire," pp. 359-60; idem, "Les Laics," 
pp. 236-38. See also his La société, pp. 234, 243; "Les origines," 
pp. 327-28, 330, 337-38, 339; J. F. Lemarignier, Le gouvernement 


royale aux premiers temps capetiens: 987-1108 (Paris, 1965), pp. 


122, 135; and Van Luyn, pp. 213, 216. 


On the blood relationship between milites and castellans, see Duby, 
La société, p. 15, and "Histoire," pp. 358-59. See Duby, 
"Situation," p. 343, on milites as vassals of the castellans. On 
social and economic distinctions between them, see Duby, "Les 
origines," pp. 337-38, "Histoire," pp. 358-59, and "Une enquête," 
p. 154. Jane Martindale, "The French Aristocracy in the Early 
Middle Ages: A Reappraisal," Past and Present 75 (1977): 22-23, 
emphasizes such distinctions. See also Evergates, p. 151, n. 46; 
Leopold Genicot, "Recent Research on the medieval nobility," in The 


Medieval Nobility, ed. and tr. Timothy Reuter (New York, 1978), p. 


20. Leopold Genicot, "La noblesse dan l'ancienne 'Francie,'" 


6. 


E 
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Annales Économies, Sociétés, Civilisations 17 (1962): 18, cites the 
work of Guilhiermoz on this issue. Devailly, too, regards 
eleventh-century castellans as noble: see Contamine, p. 22. See 
also Duby, "Une enquête," p. 163; Bloch, Feudal Society, pp. 
283-92, 320-31; Martindale, "French Aristocracy," pp. 11-12; and 
Reuter, p. 4. Duby, La société, pp. 468, 480, followed Bloch, 
although he had a different chronology: arms-bearing and 
fief-holding led to the formation of the nobílity. See Duby, "Une 
enquête," p. 163, for his departure from Bloch's formulation. 

On the rise of the milites, see Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 163, 
and "Situation," pp. 344-45; Charles Higounet, "En Bordelais: 
'Principes castella tenentes,'" in La Noblesse au moyen age, ed. 
Philippe Contamine (Paris, 1976), pp. 99-101; Evergates, pp. 
144-45; and Leopold Genicot, L'économie rurale namuroise au bas 
Moyen Age (1199-1429) (Louvain, 1943), 2: 77-83, 113-35, 225-49. 

On castles built by cadet branches of the older families, see 
Charles Higounet, "Structures sociales, 'castra,' et castelnaux 
dans le Sud-Ouest aquitain (x*-x111* siecles)," in Structures 
féodales et féodalisme dans l'Occident meditérranéen (x*-xiii* 
siécles), Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome 44 (1980): 112. 
See also Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 148, nn. 5, 6, and pp. 157-58; and 
Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 7, n. 1. 

See also Duby, "Histoire," pp. 358, and "Une enquéte," pp. 154-55, 
on fortified houses. On milites' use of the title "dominus" see: 
Evergates, p. 146; Genicot, L'économie, 2: 122, 301, and "La 

noblesse," p. 17, no. 5; Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 116; 


Evergates, p. 147; Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 157-58; Karl Bosl, 
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"Castes, ordres et classes en Allemagne d'apres un choix d'examples 
allemands," in Problèmes de stratification sociale: Actes du 
colloque international (1966), publiés par Roland Mousnier (Paris, 
1968): 14, 20; Van Luyn, pp. 5-6; Genicot, L'économie, 2: pp. 44, 
78, and "La noblesse," p. 12, n. 1. These scholars all argue 
against Duby, "Lignage," p. 418, that as of the tenth century 
milites were a distinct social group. On rulers’ policies, see 
Duby, "Situation," pp. 344-45. On Champagne, Normandy, and 
Brittany, see Evergates, pp. 146-47. 

On the ideology of knighthood, see Duby, "Situation," pp. 345-49, 
and "Lignage," p. 395; Genicot "La noblesse," p. 7, n. 3 (on Dubled 
and Feuchere). On the reluctance of old families and newly wealthy 
families to take up knighthood, see Evergates, p. 148, n. 37 (on 
Garaud's work on Poitou) and p. 149, n. 42 (for reference to 
Perroy's work on Forez). 

For an excellent and incisive presentation of these, see Evergates, 
pp. 144-53. He shows that these results hold not only for Namur, 
Hainault, Brabant, Guelders, Zutphen, and other areas in Belgium, 
but also for Champagne, Normandy, Brittany, the Ile-de-France, 
Picardy, Forez, Poitou, and Burgundy -- including the Maconnais. 
See Higounet, "Principes," p. 102, on the nobiles viri, the Ornons 
and the Centujans, who remained without castles through the twelfth 
century. On the meaning of "miles" in Germanic areas, see 
Contamine, p. 25; for Genicot's views, see Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 
145. These are opposed to his own views, expressed on p. 148; for 
Borst's work, see Duby's citation in "Une enquéte," n. 9; for 


Bosl's distinction between nobility (authority, lordship, and 
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heredity) and knighthood (domestic service), see Duby's citation, 
in "Une enquete," n. 23. For Genicot's and Verriest's emphasis on 
lords' power and juridical distinctiveness, see citations by 
Genicot, "La noblesse," pp. 5-6, and "Recent Research," pp. 22-24, 
28; Duby, "Une enquête," n. 10. For general contributions to the 
above survey, see Genicot, "La noblesse," pp. 18-19 (on Poncelet's 
study of Liege, Bonenfant's study of Brabant, and Baerten's 
conclusions for the greater Belgian area). See also Genicot, 
L'économie, 2: 1-62, 152-58; Evergates, p. 145; Duby, "Une 
enquête," p. 163. 

On the lords' sense of distinguished birth, see Mitteis and 
Verriest, as cited by Genicot, "La noblesse," pp. 2-3. See also 
Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 7; Genicot, "Recent Research," 
p. 28. On the lords' Carolingian ancestry, see Contamine, p. 20, 
n. 1, for citations of works by Dhondt, Werner, Boussard, 
Chedeville, Magnou-Nortier, and Bonnassie. See also Genicot, 
L'économie, pp. 16, 22; on Feuchère's work on Flanders, see 
Evergates, p. 145. As we have seen, Duby now recognizes this 
lineal descent: "Une enquête," p. 150. For questioning of the 
whole notion of a statically composed noble class, see Bouchard and 
the discussion on pp. 26-27 below. Genicot himself sees that 
social climbers and changing conceptions of "nobility" caused the 
composition of the nobility to change: "La noblesse," p. 13. 
Fossier shows for Picardy from 1190-1290 that the size of the group 
of top families remained stable, but not its composition: 
Evergates, p. 150. Duby, "Situation," pp. 351-52, observes 


Perroy's rather similar conclusion for the Forez region. 
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10. Duby, "Une enquête," pp. 146-47, indicates that Genicot thought 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


that some milites of the 1150's at least became a lesser 
aristocracy. See also Evergates, p. 145 and n. 32. Contamine, p. 
27, nn. 1, 2, discusses the lack of fusion of great families and 
milites in Normandy, England, and Catalonia. On the ultimate 
sharing of titles and privileges, see Evergates, p. 145 (on 
Genicot's observations) and p. 147, n. 35 (on Richard's work on 
Burgundy, and for reference to the Mâconnais). See also Duby, "La 
vulgarisation des modéles culturels dans la société féodale," 
Hommes et structures, pp. 304-5. 

For Duby's views, see his "Histoire," pp. 358-59. Duby, "Une 
enquête," n. 24, cites A. Borst, Das Rittertum im Mittelalter 
(Darmstadt, 1976), p. 223, and work on Brabant, in n. 25. 
Evergates, p. 148. 

To some extent, then, this modifies the view of the Freiburg 
school, notably Werner and Tellenbach: they saw a good amount of 
mobility, but only within the small closed group of families 
comprising the nobility. See Reuter, pp. 4-5. However, the 
mobility that can actually be documented is little. For example, 
there is only one instance visible of marriage between a miles and 
a member of a castral family. From the evidence, we cannot agree 
with Bloch and Duby that milites were the only active agents of 
Social change, and that they contributed to the formation of a 
noble class. 

Marc Bloch, "Sur le passé de la noblesse francaise: quelques 


jalons de recherche," Annales d'histoire économique et social 8 
(1936): 366. See also Contamine, p. 20, n. 4; and Duby, "Une 
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15. 


16. 


17. 
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enquéte," p. 145 and n. 2 (on Genicot's view that castles and 
metier were no substitute for distinguished birth). See also 
ibid., p. 149; Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 8; and Martindale, 
"French Aristocracy," pp. 11-12. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 30, observes that ín the 
eleventh century there was more divergence between the possessors 
of good blood and the possessors of power than there had been in 
the ninth century. On the sense of nobleness documented elsewhere, 
see Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 11, n. 27; Duby, 
"Une enquête ," p. 159; Duby, "Histoire," pp. 358-59; Bosl, as cited 
by Contamine, p. 21, n. 2. 

Robert Fradin's study of the lords of Chatelaillon (Histoire de 


Chátelaillon | Limoges} 1972 is a full and recent work, by contrast 


with the various articles in local journals such as the Revue de la 


Saintonge et d'Aunis, Annales de la Société des sciences naturelles 


de la Charente-Maritime, and Bulletin de la Societé d'archeologie 
de Saint-Jean d'Angély. 


For particular articles, see L. Faye, "Recherches sur 
l'ancienne maison de Chatelaillon en Aunis," MSAO (1846); C. 


Fouche, "Taillebourg et ses seigneurs," Revue de la Saintonge 


(1911), pp. 188-94; P. D. Rainguet, "Sires de Pons," in Recueil de 


la Commission des arts et monuments historiques de la Charente- 
Inférieure (1877), pp. 253-55; L. Bruhat, La seigneurie de 
Chátelaillon, 963-1427 (Bordeaux, 1901); G. Duprat, Monographie 


historique de Rochefort-sur-Mer du x° siecle à 1908 (Paris, 1909). 


For example, see L. E. Arcere, Histoire de la ville de La Rochelle 


— 


(La Rochelle, 1756-57); R. Dion, "Les origines de La Rochelle et 
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l'éssor du commerce atlantique au XII et XIIIÊ siècles," Norois 


(1956); E. Reveillaud, Histoire de la ville commune et 


sénéschaussée de Saint-Jean d'Angély (Paris, 1909); and P. D. 
Rainguet, Études historiques, litteraires et scientifiques sur 
l'arrondissement de Jonzac (Charente-Inférieure) (Jonzac, 1864). 
18. L. Bruhat, Le monachisme en Saintonge et en Aunis (x1° et XII* 


siècles): étude administrative et économique (La Rochelle, 1907); 
L. C. Sandau, Saint-Jean d'Angély d'après les archives de 


l'échevinage (Saint-Jean d'Angély, 1903); and J. Briand, Histoire 
de l'église santone et aunisienne (Saintes, 1843). 

19. The following works are useful: A. Richard, Histoire des comtes de 
Poitou, 778-1204 (Paris, 1903); P. Boissonade, Histoire de Poitou 
(Paris, 1915); J. Bésly, Histoire des comtes de Poitou et ducs de 


Guyenne (Paris, 1647); M. Garaud, Les chátelains de Poitou et 


l'avénement du régime féodal, XI et XIIÜ siècles (Poitiers, 1964); 
C. Higounet, Histoire de l'Aquitaine (Toulouse, 1971); 0. Guillot, 


Le comte d'Anjou et son entourage au XI^ siècle (Paris, 1972); B. 
Ledain, Histoire d'Alphonse de Poitiers et du comte de Poitou sous 


son administration (1241-1271) (Poitiers, 1869); and D. Massiou, 


Histoire politique, civile et religieuse de la Saintonge et de 


l'Aunis (Paris, 1846). 


20. E. Labande, Histoire du Poitou; du Limousin, et des pays 


charentais: Vendée, Aunis, Saintonge, Angoumois (Toulouse, 1976). 
C. Higounet, Paysages et villages neufs du moyen age: recueil 


d'articles de Charles Higounet (Bordeaux, 1975). 


21. The usage of personal titles, however, is low: they occur only in 
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23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
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approximately 250 out of almost 1,100 documents concerning the 
castral families. 

Higounet makes this observation in "Le groupe," p. 229. As Reuter, 
pp. 5-6, and Bouchard have observed, in no society is there so much 
mobility as to make birth unimportant, or so much rigidity as to 
make it the only qualification for power and wealth. See also n. 
13 above. 

Genicot also recognizes the importance of such work: see "La 
noblesse," pp. 12-13, 20-21. In examining the connotations of 
personal designations, differences in date and type of document 
generating the term were taken into account. For instance, when 
the term "miles" is used in local ecclesiastical documents in the 
thirteenth century, its meaning sometimes differs from the 
connotations it possessed in earlier documentation of that kind. 
Administrative documents, which stem from a different perspective, 
also use the term "miles" in a different sense from local 
materials. 

H. Beauchet-Filleau, Dictionnaire historique et généalogique des 
familles du Poitou (Poitiers, 1881). 

AHSA 30, 33. 

AHP 3. 

Expressed as "B.", followed by document number and date. 

AHP 16, 18. 

Expressed as "Cluny," followed by document number and date. 

AHSA 22. 

AHSA 4, AHP 2. 


AHP 59. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 
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AHSA 4. 


Expressed as "Vaux," followed by document number and date. 

AHSA 19. 

Notre-Dame of Saintes was established in 1047. References to its 
charters are as "SMS," followed by document number and date. 
Robert Favreau, "Sources documentaires pour l'histoire médiévale de 
l'Aunis et de la Saintonge," Revue de la Saintonge et de l'Aunis 
(1975): 57-64. 

AHSA 7. 

AHSA 27. 

AHSA l; the Order of the Templars was established in 1118. 

AHSA 6. 

References to its charters are as "Garda," followed by document 
number and date. 

AHSA 9. 

AHSA 2, 10. 

AHSA 1. 


AHSA 11. 


AHSA 19. See also Favreau: manuscript evidence is as yet unused 
for the Templars, the Hospitallers, the almonries, and other urban 
groups in La Rochelle. 

In order of the listing of the castellans, see AHSA 19; AHSA 13; 

AHSA 6; AHSA 16; AHSA 21; AHP 28; AHSA 29. See also Miscellaneous 
documents in AHSA 5, 8; and the documents in the Tremoille 


collection, in AHSA 1. 


For vernacular documents concerning the inhabitants of La Rochelle, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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see AHP 57-58. For avowals of homage, see AHSA 3. For wills, see 
AHSA l. See also AHSA 4. 

Ademar de Chabannes, Chronique, ed. Jules Chavanon (Paris, 1897). 
Hereafter, "Chavanon." 

Historia Pontificum et comitatum Engolismensium, ed. J. Boussard 
(Angoulême, 1957). Hereafter, "HP." 

Thomas of Loches' redaction stops at 1109, using oral traditions; 
the more confused account by Breton d'Amboise was written between 
1155 and 1173. See L. Halphen and R. Poupardin, xxx ff. 


La Chronique de Saint-Maixent, 751-1140, ed. and tr. J. Verdon 
(Paris, 1979). 


Le guide de pélérin de Saint-Jacques de Compostella, ed. J. 
Vielliard (Macon, 1963). 

Duby, at least, argues that he can see continuity of some milites' 
families between the early eleventh and the thirteenth centuries: 
"Une enquête," p. 163. 

On this issue, see Martindale, "French Aristocracy," pp. 5-45, and 
Bouchard, pp. 501-32. 

On de Bouard's call for such work, following his own in Normandy, 


see "Quelques données archéologiques concernant le premier age 


féodal," in Les structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et 


de l'Éspagne au premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), p. 49. 


On these developments and on castles in general, see the works 
cited by J.-P. Poly and E. Bournazel, in La mutation féodale: 
X5-X11? siècles (Paris, 1980), p. 82, n. 1; R. Howard Bloch, French 
Medieval Literature and Law (Berkeley, 1977), pp. 86-98, and 


citations; and de Bouard, pp. 41-62. 


59. 


60. 


6l. 


62. 
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AHP 3.475. 1031-60, c. 1045, concerning Dompierre. In Vaux 37. 
1218 there is reference to the barbican at Cozes castle. 

De Bouard, p. 48; van Werveke, Rolland and others, as cited by J. 
F. Verbruggen, "Note sur le sens des mots Castrum, Castellum, et 
quelques autres expressions qui désignent des fortifications," in 
Revue belge de la philologie et d'histoire, 28 (1950): 147-55. 

See de Bouard, pp. 46-47; M. Gramain, "'Castrum,' structures 
féodales et peuplement en Biterrois au x1° siècle," Structures 
féodales et féodalisme dans l'Occident méditerranéen (X*-XIII* 
siécles), Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome 44 (1980): 123, 
128. See also Verbruggen, for an examination of evidence from 
chronicles. See also B. Bachrach, "Early Medieval Fortifications 
in the 'West' of France: A Revised Technical Vocabulary," 
Technology and Culture 16 (1975): 241-75. In thís article, he 
takes issue with Verbruggen's argument that medieval writers used 
the two terms indiscrimately. 

Only in 30.137. c. 1059, an abridgment of 30.132. 1061-1108, c. 
1059, is there a clear equation of the two terms: the abridgment 
refers to a miles "de castro Joenziaco," whereas the full record 
refers to him as "de castello Joenziaco." This explicit equation 
is unique in the documents. References to a castrum are in B. 34. 
1060-81 (Archiac); 41.1. 1000-1030's (Barbezieux); AHP 16. 259. 
1114 (Chátelaillon); 30. 158. 1030 (Matha); B. 495. 1075-81 
(Montausier); B. 499. 1149 (Montlieu); Cluny 3959. 1122 (Mornac); 
4.9. 1095-1128 (Pons); AHP 16.290. 992 (Surgéres); 30.284. 1083- 
1107, c. 1094 (Talmont); 30.205. 1068 (Tonnay-Charente); 33.471 


c.1094 (Bénon); Patent 1. 431. 1224 (Cognac); 5. 4. 1222-3 


63. 


64. 
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(Marans); 22.12. 1047 (Oleron); 13.4. 1232 (Royan). References to 
a castellum at each of those places (in the same order) are made 
in: B. 74. 1075-81; B. 253. 1082-98; 33.346. 1060-91, c. 1081; 33. 
P.A. 12. 1113; B. 253. 1082-98; B.533. c. 1213; SMS 250. c.1166/7; 
4.3. c. 1090; 33.396. 1000-38, c. 1028; 30.288. 1074; AN MS L808. 
35. 1186; 22. 38. 1096; 30.154. 1030; 33.419. 1096-1102, c. 1099; 
19.1. 1092. 

Simultaneity is shown by the castellans' habit of calling 
themselves variously the domini of either the castrum or the 
castellum, or else of the location without using the terms denoting 
fortification. 

On these developments, see Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 109; 
Duby, L'économie rurale et la vie des campagnes dans l'Occident 
médiéval (Paris, 1962), 2: 400; Gramain, p. 125; de Bouard, pp. 46- 
47, 53. 

See P. Bonnassie, "Du Rhone à la Galice: genèse et modalités du 
régime féodal," in Structures féodales et féodalisme dans 
l'Occident méditerranéen (x$-x111* siécles), Collection de l'École 
francaise de Rome 44 (1980): 48. On bourgs developing adjacent to 
castles, see Higounet, Histoire p. 153 ff. J.-P. Poly and E. 
Bournazel, p. 83, and de Bouard, p. 45 and n. 10 discuss castles 
situated in curtes. On castelnaux or castra populatea emerging 
after 1050 in southwest Aquitaine, see Higounet, "Structures 
sociales," p. 109 and n. 10. On the implications of in 
castellamento for peasants, see Gramain, p. 132. The documentary 


evidence for the diocese of Saintes does not allow identification 





66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
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of castle-sites as curtes or as newly developed land. Most were 
apparently allodial: see below. 

De Bouard, p. 43, cites works by Yver, Aubenas, Duby, and Perroy, 
questioning the older views of Flach and Lot. Sometimes the counts 
built and controlled castles -- see below -- and by the thirteenth 


century, castles were enfeoffed by counts and kings: they were not 


7 


always allods. 

Elizabeth A. R. Brown, "The Tyranny of a Construct: Feudalism and 
Historians of Medieval Europe," American Historical Review 78 
(1974): 1063-88. 

Brown, p. 1080. 

See T. N. Bisson, "Feudalism in Twelfth-Century Catalonia," in 
Structures féodales et féodalisme dans l'Occident méditerranéen 
(x°-XIII° siècles), Collection de l'École francaise de Rome 44 
(1980): 173, 177. He shows that they were never comital fiefs in 
Catalonia. 

On the southern patterns, see Gramain, pp. 128-32 (on the 
Biterrois); Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 180 (on Catalonia); and 
Elisabeth Magnou-Nortier, "Fidelite et féodalité méridionales 


d'après les serments de fidelité (X°-début XIIÜ siàcle)," in Les 


structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et de l'Espagne au 
premier Âge féodal (Paris, 1969), pp. 132-35. 


This last factor stands against Duby's observations, cited below. 
See below for regional comparisons on the incidence of fiefs and 


allods. 


For similarities elsewhere, see F. L. Ganshof, Feudalism (New York, 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 
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1964), pp. 93, 150-51, 154, 168; J. R. Strayer, Feudalism (New 
York, 1965), p. 51; and Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 53, 175, 180. 

Even in Catalonia, where the records document fiefs and homage more 
frequently, non-vassalic ties remained important: Bisson, 
"Feudalism," p. 187. 

Brown is more than doubtful: see pp. 1076-78. By contrast, see T, 
N. Bisson, "The Problem of Feudal Monarchy: Aragon, Catalonia, and 
France," Speculum 53 (1978): 460-78. See also idem, "Feudalism," 
p. 191. 

Labande, pp. 11-20. 

For the boundaries of the diocese according to the Pouillé of 1326, 
drawn up in response to John XXII's papal levy, see Jacques de 


Font-Réaulx, L'Atlas des anciens diocèses de France (Paris, 1974). 


L. Papy, Les aspects naturels de la côte atlantique de la Loire à 


la Gironde: introduction à une étude de géographie humaine 
(Bordeaux, 1941). On La Rochelle's site, see 53-54, 162-63. On p. 


195, Papy cites Richard the Poitevin's twelfth-century observation 
of the strong currents between Oleron and the mainland. 

See Papy, fig. 56, and p. 238. 

Higounet, Histoire, pp. 153 ff. 

On clearings, see ibid. Higounet contends that there were more 

assarts in the area between the Charente and the Seudre than there 
were in the noted Entre-Deux-Mers area. These enabled expansion 
out of the Champagne area south of the Charente: in about A.D. 

1000, this was the densest populated part of the diocese. 


On forests, see Trabut-Cussac, L'Administration anglaise en 


Gascogne sous Henri III et Edouard I, de 1254 à 1307 (Geneva, 
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1972), pp. xi ff.; see also Labande, maps 12-13, and p. 16. For 
further work on the topography and resources of the diocese, see H. 
and P. Beauchet-Filleau, "Recherches sur l'entendue des forets 
formant les marches communes entre les Santons et les Pictons," 


Bulletin de la Société Statistique des Deux-Sévres, 2 (1874-75): 


409-30. See also Alice Dronin, "Les maraís salants d'Aunis et de 


Saintonge," in Revue de la Saintonge et d'Aunis (1933, 1936, 1941); 


L. Faye, "Recherches géographiques sur le pays d'Aunis," Memoires 
de la société des antiquaires de l'Ouest (1845).  Higounet, 

Paysages, part I, provides an impressive geohistorical study: he 
uses maps, aerial photographs, and analyses of geology, climate, 


and pollen counts. 
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Chapter I 


Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, p. 208. Throughout this chapter 
the evidence comes from records kept by religious houses 
(Saint-Jean d'Angély and Saint-Etienne de Baigne in the diocese of 
Saintes, Saint-Cyprien at Poitiers, and Saint-Maixent in southern 
Poitou), from the Chronicle of Ademar of Chabannes, and from the 
anonymous twelfth-century Historia Pontificum, written in the 
Angoumois. Labande, p. 122, observes that unfortunately there is 
no similar Gesta for the bishops of Saintes. The limitations and 
nature of the evidence are discussed in the Introduction. 

Schmid, as presented by Reuter, p. 6, discusses the inclusion of 
collateral relatives on both male and female sides. See also 
Schmid, "The Structure of the Nobility in the Earlier Middle Ages," 
in The Medieval Nobility, ed. T. Reuter, pp. 38-39. Duby, "Une 
enquête," pp. 152-54, and Genicot, "Recent Research," p. 27, see 
that the change from nebulous groupings of individuals to struc- 
tured families whose lineage was defined by paternal ancestors c. 
A.D. 1000, was a change coming about with the decline of political 
authority and the growth of families" independence. For further 
details of Duby's observations, see Genicot, "Recent Research," p. 
27, n. 42. For Schmid and Tellenbach (members of the Freiburg 
school), see ibid., n. 41. Also of help is Wollasch's response to 


Paul Ourliac, "Le pays de la Selve à la fin du XIIÜ siècle," in Les 


structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et de l'Éspagne au 
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premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), pp. 255-56. Specifically, the 
change from genealogies emphasizing cognatic lineages perhaps 
happened c. 1000: see Duby, "Une enquête," p. 153 and nn. 18, 19, 
for citations of Tellenbach and Schmid respectively. In addition, 
see idem,"Structures," p. 283. 

Reuter, p. 6. For more moderate views, see ibíd., p. 7, for 
citations. Leyser, Bullough, and others cited argue that there was 
no complete change from the wide sense of family to a narrower one, 
but that the sense of family depended on the particular 
circumstances prevailing. For support of the view that the family 
was not yet defined in terms of male descent, see Jane Martindale, 
"French Aristocracy," p. 37. She observes that the frequent 
neglect of women in studies of the early medieval aristocracy is 
unwise because women's social position was important, even though 
women were without power. She argues that women's social origins 
were not necessarily disregarded once they had married and became 
absorbed into their husbands' households. For this point for the 
early Middle Ages, see her citations, ibid., n. 140. However, her 
evidence for the later tenth and eleventh centuries is sparse: her 
one example (ibid., pp. 38-39) is drawn from the royal imperial 
level of society, and her evidence on p. 39 and in n. 137 is thin. 
Eleventh-century records of pious donation are strikingly silent 
about women: arguably this is precisely because women's social 
position as definable by birth and by activities was by then 
regarded as unimportant. See Chapter II onwards. 

Reuter, p. 7; Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 9; Schmid, p. 


47. 


5. 
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Martindale, "French Aristocracy," pp. 41-42, dates this process to 
the tenth century. In fact, the disregard for women's social 
position was surely buttressed, if not created, by this pressure on 
land: Martindale, ibid., n. 140, herself observes that "Duby has 
enumerated some of the practical reasons for maternal being 
subordinated to paternal kin among aristocratic families in 
northern France (the absorption of women into ie ranks of their 
husbands' families in particular). She goes on to cite Duby, 
"Structures," pp. 270-75. 

Bouchard, p. 503, observes that Warlop and Genicot could trace 
genealogies only back to c. A.D. 1000 from the thirteenth century. 
As Duby "Structures," p. 282, observes, each rung of society looks 
back to the time at which its structure of kinship was transformed 
from a horizontal group of propinqui and consanguinei, to a rigid 
and defined patrilineal relationship. Such transformations were 
each effected by the gain of economic and institutional power. 

See Bouchard, p. 509, n. 27. 

See Bouchard, pp. 505-8; and Reuter, pp. 3-4 and n. ll (on 
Heinzelmann's critical review of Stormer's work on the Bavarian 
nobility). See Martindale, "French Aristocracy," pp. 9-10 and nn. 
20-21, for a less doubtful attitude to such analysis. As an 
example of the Tellenbach school, she cites K. F. Werner, 
"Untersuchungen zur Fruhzeit des franzosischen Furstentums (9-10 
Jhrdt.)," Die Welt als Geschichte, 18-20 (1958-60): 264-79. As she 
says, "for a striking example of noble continuity established 


according to the methods of this 'school,'" one should see other 


9. 


10. 
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works (cited ibid.) by Werner and by Tellenbach. See also Guillot, 


1: pp. 8-11; and Bouchard, p. 509. 


See Conventum ínter Guillelmum Aquitanorum comes et Hugonem 
Chiliarchum, ed. J. Martindale, English Historical Review 84 
(1969): 537. 

See Bouchard, pp. 508-9 and n. 29, on marriages. Her article 
demonstrates that the medieval nobility was invariably composed of 
both new and old stock and so was neither a "new" nobility nor an 
"old" nobility. On the counts of Chalon and of Madcon, see pp. 517- 
18; for other examples, see pp. 509-14. See also pp. 527-28 and n. 
80. Hitherto, on the issue of the continuity of the Carolingian 
aristocracy there have been two polarized schools of thought: the 
first argues for a post-Carolingian rupture in society and hence 
considers power, not blood, to be the ingredient of social success 
and mobility.  Proponents ínclude M. Bloch, "Sur le passé," p. 367; 
idem, Feudal Society, pp. 286-311, 320-44; and Guilhiermoz, pp. 
461-65. For further citations, see Martindale, "French 
Aristocracy," nn. 8, ll, 12. 

In arguing for lineal continuity and no social rupture in the 
tenth century, the second school has been led by Werner, as ín 
"Untersuchungen," Die Welt als Geschichte, 18 (1958): 256-89; 19 
(1959): 146-93; 20 (1960) 87-119. The school íncludes K. Leyser, 
"The German Aristocracy from the Ninth to the Early Twelfth Cen- 
tury: A Historical and Cultural Sketch," Past and Present, 41 
(1968): 27. See also the citations by Evergates, p. 249, n. 31, 


and J. Dhondt, Études sur la naissance des principautés 


territoriales en France (Bruges, 1948). 
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Martindale's article follows the second school: contrary to 
Bouchard, p. 509, she argues for blood continuity of a statically 
composed nobility by stating that marriages, the mark of social 
superiority, were “almost invariably arranged with families of 
similar origins . . .": see "French Aristocracy," p. 33 and n. 
114. In n. 13, she also observes that M. Bloch lapsed into this 
school of thought in Feudal Society, pp. 139-41. See Bouchard, p. 
504, nn. 9, 79, for criticism of Duby, Boussard, and others for 
following the same assumption as Werner. This might be true of the 
dukes of Aquitaine under discussion at this point: they did take 
care to marry non-Poitevins of similar standing. However, this 
does not hold true of other comital families, as Bouchard has 
demonstrated. In addition, Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 
34, herself comes close to making Bouchard's point on the implica- 
tion of unequal marriages when she observes that the counts of 
Angouleme were united through marríage to viscounts and castellans: 
however, she stops short and neglects to draw the conclusion that 
the noble group was by implication very wide. The difference in 
focus between Werner and Bouchard is neatly epitomized in 
Martindale's lament that one cannot document the obliteration of 
the quality of "nobility" by the occurrence of unequal marriages. 
Bouchard would, on the contrary, refer to the widening of the 
nobility. (Emphasis is mine.) 

Reuter, p. 18. Genicot, "Recent research," p. 18, observes that 
“this dominant class has never been a closed one." By contrast 


with Genicot, Martindale, "French Aristocracy," pp. 43-44, sounds 


rather close to expressing that supposition. For a different point 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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of view, see Werner, "Untersuchungen," pp. 257-60, and (of late) 
Duby, "Lignage," pp. 405 ff. 

Bloch, Feudal Society, argues for rupture: see n. 10 above. More- 
over, Schmid, p. 42, observes that we cannot perceive continuity 
because we wrongly read back into the earlier Middle Ages a family 
structure that did not then exist. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, pp. 40, 61, 72. 

Higounet, "Le Groupe," pp. 222 ff., discusses the persistence of 
the old allodialist aristocracy from before the tenth century. 

See Duby, "Une enquête," pp. 156-57 and n. 28: according to 
Werner, at least, nobles were descended from Carolingian counts, 
castellans from vassi dominici and vicarii, and milites from the 
lateral branches of those lesser officials. In short, the Hausadel 
survived from 850-950 onwards, and in the eleventh century became 
the core of reconstruction. 

See Bouchard, pp. 509, 520-21. On 514-25, she shows this to be a 


twelfth-century assumption of genealogists and others: most of the 


individuals they regarded as new men, or the immediate 
descendants of such individuals, had in their ancestry at least one 
member of the "old" nobility. On p. 527 and nn. 77-78, she argues 
that "men without exalted origins could become marriage partners 
for the daughters of the old nobility. . . . Werner concluded that 
there was no 'feudal anarchy' or 'social revolution,' but the 


evidence could equally well suggest that the old inbred court elite 


was casting its net wide for new spouses, and that something like a 


17. 


18. 
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‘social revolution’ was actually taking place." Marriage was a 
mark of social arrival through power and wealth, not just birth. 
See also ibid., p. 529 and n. 83. 

The concept of nobility of birth, not sheerly of superiority 
in power and wealth, persisted through to the high Middle Ages: 
Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 16, challenges Dopsch's 
emphasis exclusively on power and wealth; see also ibid., pp. 12, 
19, 26, 30. According to Martindale, Duby's views in La société, 
pp. 468, 480, should be compared with his views in "Lignage," p. 
395. 

For contemporaries' perceptions of social structure, see J. 
Heers, Le clan familial au moyen age (Paris, 1974), and Duby "Les 
sociétés médiévales: une approche d'ensemble," in Hommes et 
structures, p. 363. The qualité of nobility was not clearly 
defined, let alone juridically: Martindale, "French Aristocracy," 
pp. 10-12. See ibid., p. 6, for her citation of Freed on the 
ministeriales. The conception of nobleness was theory propounded 
forcefully in a time of social and institutional fluidity: 
Martindale, ibid., pp. 6, 17-18, observes that such concern in the 
ninth and tenth centuries suggests that practice and theory did not 
accord then, either. See also Duby, "Les sociétés," pp. 362, 364. 
Schmid, p. 54. This is a moderate expression of Bouchard's point, 
that the noble class persists, even though its composition changes. 
"Territorialization" happened in the eleventh century -- a process 
by which individuals derived their names from castles. See Schmid, 
P. 38, and his citations of works by Aubin, Mayer, Brunner, 


Tellenbach, and others. See also Bouchard, p. 504, and her 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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citations in n. ll. In the diocese of Saintes, genealogical 
evidence invariably starts later than the date at which the castra 
become visible in the records. 

"Histoire," p. 360. 

Duby, "Remarques," pp. 293-94. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 40: the emphasis is mine. 
Martindale, ibid., p. 41, observes that "by the late tenth century 
many obligations were based upon a fairly narrow range of 
relationships," and that private charters only got the consent of 
"a fairly restricted range of kin." 

"Remarques," p. 297. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 29, presents them as rather a 
fait accompli: she merely observes that "by a rather complicated 
process, these fortified dwellings . . . often represented social 
superiority as well as military security." 

See Martindale, ibid., pp. 18-19, on the early dukes of Aquitaine. 
Bouchard, pp. 514-15, describes the Angevin viscounts' rise to 
comital office and ascent to top social levels -- a model for 
vicarii once they had secured heritable, privatized authority and 
castles? 

Bouchard, p. 526. 

Lemarignier, Le gouvernement, pp. 28-29; Martindale, "French 
Aristocracy," pp. 20-21; Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 31; and 
Higounet, Histoire, ch. 6 (on the extent of the duchy controlled by 
the counts of Poitou). 

Werner regards Charlemagne's activities in 779 as a revival of the 


regnum, a recognition of the area's frontier independence against 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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the Gascons and the Goths: see his "Kingdom and Principality in 


Twelfth-Century France," in the The Medieval Nobility: Studies on 
the Ruling Classes of France and Germany from the Sixth to the 


Twelfth Century, ed. T. Reuter (New York, 1978), pp. 248, 252-53, 
248, 252-3. 

Ibid., p. 254. 

See L. Auzias, L'Aquitaine carolingienne: 778-987 (Toulouse, 1937), 
pp. 3, 11, on the date as 778. 

Labande, p. 96; Chabannes: Chavanon, p. 132 (on Pepin as "rex 
Aquitaniae"). 

M. Garaud, "Les incursions des normands en Poitou, et leurs 
consequences," Revue historique 180 (1937): 241-67, especially p. 
244. 

Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, p. 134. This draws on the 
Chronicon Aquitanicum. 

Ademar of Chabannes:  Chavanon, p. 133; Auzias, L'Aquitaine, 
pp. 245-46, 323 ff. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 20; Labande, p. 98. 

F. Lot, Fidàles ou vassaux (Paris, 1904), pp. 49-50 and n. 1, cites 
the Annales Vedastini 889, which describe Ramnulfus as "dux maxime 
partis Aquitaniae." 

Labande, pp. 98 ff; Garaud, "Les circonscriptions administratives 
du comté de Poitou et les auxiliaires du comte au X^ siècle," Le 
Moyen Age 59 (1953): 12; Lot, Fidéles, pp. 50-51; Dhondt, pp. 248 
£f. 

Garaud, "Circonscriptions," p. 30; Lot, Fidèles, pp. 56-57, is more 


definite. On Eblo Mauzer, see Jane Martindale, "The Origins of the 


000 RAM 


38. 


40. 
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Duchy of Aquitaine and the Government of the Counts of Poitou 
(902-1137)" (D. Phil. thesis; Oxford, 1965). 

Ibid., p. 35 (as of 965); Lot, Fidàles, p. 66 and n. 4. 

Werner, "Kingdom," p. 248, interprets titles such as this as 
referring to legitimately conferred regnal power. See also Garaud, 
"Circonscriptions," p. 13. 

Lot, Fidéles, pp. 62-66; Dhondt, pp. 217 ff.; Chronicle of 
Saint-Maixent: Verdon, p. 92; Lemarignier, "Les fidéles du roi de 
France (936-987)," in Recueil de travaux offert à Clovis Brunel 
(Paris, 1955), 2: 144, 146 (and see his citations of works by 
Dhondt and Auzias); Labande, pp. 98 ff; Werner, "Kingdom," p. 248. 
On the relation to Hugh Capet, see L. Auzias, "L'origine 
carolingienne des ducs féodaux d'Aquitaine et des rois capétiens," 
Revue Historique 173 (1934): 91-102; and Lot, Fidèles, p. 67. One 


should note that southern documents cite the Capetians' regnal 


years; see A. Luchaire, Histoire des institutions monarchiques de 
la France sous les premiers capétiens: 987-1180 (Paris, 1891), 2: 


210; and Lemarignier, "Fidèles," p. 161. However, there was rarely 
mention of the Duke in the King's records: Lemarignier, ibid., pp. 
154-56, 157; idem, Le gouvernement, p. 41; and idem, "Political and 
Monastic Structures at the End of the Tenth and the Beginning of 
the Eleventh Century,"  Lordship and Community, ed. F. Cheyette, 
(New York, 1968), pp. 102ff. 

Lemarignier, "Fidàles," pp. 143-44, 148, 158, 162. Idem, Le 


gouvernement, pp. 33-35.  Lemarignier observes in "Fidèles," pp. 
140, 148, that Lot, Fidéles, pp. 4, 6, 237, reads the thirteenth- 


century situation back into the tenth century in claiming that all 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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territorial princes uniformly were royal vassals, just as 
Carolingian functionaries had been. See also Ganshof, Feudalism 
— Ý 


pp. 51-52, 60-62. And see Strayer, p. 36, on counts as royal 


fideles. 


Lot, Fidèles p. 71 (on the mutual understanding); Lemarignier, 
"Fidèles," p. 162. 

Lemarignier, "Fidèles," p. 159; Martindale, "French Aristocracy," 
pp. 20-21 (on the lack of visits). 

On Abbo, see Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 103: essentially Abbo 
said that no one feared the king's domination, and so he, the 
abbot, was more powerful in that country. On Ademar, see Chavanon, 
p. 163; Labande, p. 104; and Higounet, Histoire, pp. 237 ff. In 
addition, see Chavanon, p. 205, for Ademar's account of how Count 
Audebert of Perigord asked, "Who made you king?" 


Lemarignier, "Structures," especially pp. 102-3. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 15. 

"Kingdom," pp. 246-47: Flach and Dhondt have modified the old 
assumptions about anarchy, but not sufficiently to show that 
principalities were legitimate heirs of regnal power. Dukes' 
regnal powers subsequently were claimed by counts, and even by some 
important castellans: Lemarignier, "Structures," pp. 103, 105-7; 
and Duby, La société, pp. 155 ff. See also Werner, "Kingdom," pP. 
251, 254. 

Ademar of Chabannes indicates that Landricus was the last count of 
Saintes (863-66): Chavanon, p. 137. 

J. Flach, Les origines de l'ancienne France (Paris, 1886), 4: 


563-64, 566, argues that the duke was a vassalic lord. 





51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 


39. 


60. 
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In fact, the diocese of Saintes could well be studied from the 
perspective of the counts of Angoulême: ‘n the later tenth century 
they were fideles of the dukes of Aquitaine, and by the thirteenth 
century they became vassals of the Plantagenets. Their control of 
castles at Matha and Montausier lasted into the twelfth century. 
Further study of Angoumois documents would surely supplement the 
traditional Poitevin perspective that Garaud, Martindale, and 
Ríchard show when they allude to the diocese of Saintes. 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 74, implies that the counts were 
ducal vassals.  Bisson warns against assuming that castles 
themselves were fiefs: "Feudalism," pp. 173, 177. 

30.338. c.980. 

Was Emma, "comes de Marestasio," the mother of William the Great? 
See HP ch. 14, p. 8; and Chavanon, p. 138 (for Ademar of Chabannes' 
allusion to Count Vulgrinus íd. 8867). HP ch. 30, p. 25, records 
that Matha was given to an otherwise disinherited son of the count 
of Angouleme. By the time of AHP 16.23. 960, the castrum certainly 
existed. 

HP ch. 35, p. 33. 

HP ch. 30, p. 25. 

For example, HP ch. 35, pp. 30 ff. 

See J. Boussard, tr., Historia Pontificum et Comitatum 
Engolismensium (Angouleme, 1957), pp. xix, concerning the control 
of Archiac and Bouteville by Fulco, count of Angouléme (1047/8- 
1087/9). 

HP ch. 27, pp. 22-23. 


Boussard, p. xiv. 
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As Boussard observes, the HP alone provides strong evidence for the 
period 990-1025, and is more reliable than Ademar of Chabannes' 
account for 1025-32. However, for the period 1032-1159, it should 
be read together with records of pious donation. See also my 
discussion on p. 13. 

Savigny 634.1029. 

See Fulbert of Chartres' letter of 1020 to Duke William, in 
Strayer, pp. 113-14. The Conventum between the duke and Hugo of 
Lusignan makes the poínt more forcefully. 

Ademar of Chabannes:  Chavanon, p. 165. 

Boussard, pp. xvii-xviii; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 165. 

See Martindale, ibid., pp. 55-56, where she cites Arcere, 2: 
663-65, and Bésly, p. 307, concerning Maillezais. See also 
Documents de Saint-Hilaire, ed. L. Rédet (MSAO 14-15: 1847, 1852), 
47, 53. 991, and 71. 1015; AHP 49.104. 1025.  Fulbert of Chartres 
mentions only aid and counsel as the positive obligations of a 
vassal: Lemarignier, "Structures," pp. 109-10. Emphasis is mine. 
To be precise, there is no use of "homo," "vassallus," or 
"fidelis." In some contexts in this period, "fidelis" had a more 
specific meaning than usual, and denoted vassalic status: see C. 
E. Odegaard, Vassi and Fideles in the Carolingian Empire 
(Cambridge, 1945), p. 71; Lemarignier, "Fideles," pp. 138 ff. (for 
Flach's contrary views in 3: 224-25); Ganshof, p. 69; Martindale, 
"The Origins," pp. 55 ff; Conventum, pp. 537, 542, 547; and 
Strayer, p. 113. By contrast with Lot, Fideles, p. 247, Odegaard 
argues that this was not so in the Carolingian period: see PP: 36, 


70-71, and n. 336. See also Ganshof, pp. 27-31, 34-35, 75-76, 





68. 


69. 
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71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 


75. 
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84-86, 152, on vassals’ oaths of fealty. On non-vassalic fideles' 
vaguer obligations, see Strayer, pp. 36-37. By contrast, such 
obligations in the Carolingian period were clear and specific: see 
Odegaard, pp. 16-17, 54, 56, 58. 

See Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 246-51, as a corrective to Lot's 
emphasis on vassalic ties. 

Chavanon, pp. 164, 189; Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 54 ff. 
Conventum, p. 546; Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, pp. 182-83, 188. 
See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 53, n. 29, for citations concern- 
ing two villae near Pons. Ademar of Chabannes refers to a castle, 
probably Taillebourg, that was enfeoffed by the count of Angoulême 
to Aimericus of Rancon: Chavanon, p. 185. 

Ibid., p. 185; BN MS lat. 5926 dates this to 1022-24. 

Conventum, pp. 530, 534-35. The Duke's arbitrary and authoritarian 
conduct, and the vassal's attempts to establish hereditary right to 
an honor, show Fulbert's description ("a kind of legal opinion," 
according to Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 110) to be idealistic. 
See also Conventum, p. 529 and n. 3. Unfortunately, there is no 
document like the Conventum for the diocese of Saintes itself, but 


the Chronicle of Ademar of Chabannes and the Historia Pontificum 


(HP) are useful at points. 

Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, pp. 163-65. 

These cannot be located, since the charters are not specific: 
Labande, p. 101; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 80; Verdon, pp. 
100-101. 


Martindale, "The Origins," p. 47, n. 8, cites Helgaud, Vita Roberti 


regis, PL, 141: cols. 909-36. For a good presentation of the 


77. 


78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 


84, 


85. 


86. 
87. 
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Angevins' general threat to the dukes, see B. Bachrach, "A Study in 
Feudal Politics: Relations between Fulk Nerra and William the 
Great, 995-1030," Viator 7 (1976): 111-22. 

Loudun, according to Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 197 ff.,is one 
such castle outside the diocese; for those inside, see Ademar of 
Chabannes' list: Chavanon, pp. 164, 189. See also L. Halphen, Le 
comte d'Anjou au XI* siècle (Paris, 1906), pp. 28, 54, 68; and 
Lemarignier, Le Gouvernement, p. 61, n. 85. 

SMS 77.1037; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 54. See T. Grasilier, 
Cartulaires inédits de la Saintonge (Niort, 1871), p. xiv. 
According to him, the fief, the Capitolium of Saintes, included two 
churches as well as the tower itself. On the enfeoffment, see 
Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, pp. 164, 189. See also Martindale, 
"The Origins," p. 54; Guillot, 1: 39; Bachrach, "A Study," pp. 116, 
119, n. 44. 

BN MS lat. 17127. 

See Ademar of Chabannes:  Chavanon, p. 182. 

Ibid., pp. 182, 211; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 52. 

Ibid., p. 53. 

See Ademar of Chabannes:  Chavanon, p. 189, on Fulk Nerra's 
treacherous capture of the count of Maine in 1029; Martindale, "The 
Origins," pp. 54 ff., comments on Halphen's study. 

Gesta, p. 233. 

Halphen, Le comte, p. 7, n. 2. 

See p. 13 above, for a discussion of this work. 

Mauricius was in fact Fulk Nerra's half-brother, according toO 


Guillot, l: 291, and n. 71. 
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In fact, a woman from Aunis was the mother of Geoffrey Martel, who 
later married Agnes, widow of the count of Poitou. 

In reality, Mauricius' son was Geoffrey, according to Guillot, 2: 
97. This Geoffrey was not Geoffrey Martel. 

Gesta, p. 45 and n. 3. 

The documents' terminology is not precise enough to let us see 
vassalic relationships elsewhere in society in the period 980-1030: 
see n. 67 above. On the viscounts of Aunay as ducal vassals or as 
fideles, see n. 111 below. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 53, n. 29. 

30.95. 974. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 88, cites R. Aubenas, "Les châteaux- 
forts des X? et x1* siècles," Revue historique de droit francais et 
étranger 17 (1938): 567-70, 588. Martindale, ed. Conventum, pp. 
534-35, n. 4, questions Ganshof's assumption that subinfeudations 
were against the ultimate lord's interests. Martindale does not 
note that William VIII was exceptionally strong in his personal 
rule (a point echoed by Flach, 4: 570) but that trends towards 
destruction and instability were in evidence here, as elsewhere in 
France. The very existence of the Peace Movement in this region 
suggests the difficult conditions against which rulers like William 


VIII were struggling: Lemarignier, "Structures," pp. 103, 111, and 


idem, Le gouvernement, p. 64. 
See J. Richard, Les ducs de Bourgogne et la formation du duché du 
XI* au x1v? siècle (Paris, 1954), pp. 84-88, on the disintegration 


of the comitatus in the eleventh century, both as a terrítorial 


unit and as the corpus of comital power and rights. See also J. F. 
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99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 
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Lemarignier, "La dislocation du 'pagus' et le probléme deg 
'consuetudines' (X -XI" siàcles)," in Mélanges d'histoire du 
moyen age dediés à la memoire de Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), pp, 
401-10. In "Structures," p. 105, he describes the fragmentation 
of public authority into a "mosaic of political territories." 
Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 17; Garaud, "Circonscriptions," pp. 
13-14, 53; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 27. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 6. 

On the holding of office from the count, see ibid., pp. 6, 71. On 
pp. 72-73, he argues the office was heritable from c. 925 onwards. 
See idem, "Circonscriptions," p. 61. Labande, p. 107, argues for 
936 and after. 

M. Garaud, "La construction des cháteaux et les destinées de la 
vicaria et du vicarius carolingien en Poitou," Revue historique de 
droit francais et étranger 31 (1953): 54-78. 

See Lemarignier, "Dislocation," p. 402, for his version of the 
Burgundian situation; G. Duby, "The Evolution of Judicial 
Institutions," in The Chivalrous Society, tr. C. Postan (Berkeley, 
1977), p. 136, observes that viscounts ceased to be figures of 
public authority there only as of the early eleventh century, when 
they established their own seigneurial courts. 

Garaud, Les châtelains, p. 39, refers to "la hierarchie feodale," 
and describes the viscounts as vassals of the counts of Poitou. 
Thus the viscounts rendered the service of consilium; ibid., p. 33 
and n. 18. 

Ibid., p. 33. Examples can be seen in the cartulary of Saint-Jean 


d'Angély: the ducal aula was there until the early eleventh 
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108. 
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century. On its destruction, see Ademar of Chabannes' account: 
Chavanon, p. 182. See also Martindale, "The Origins," p. 18 and 
n. 57. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, De 33. 

See 30.165. 1064 on the four rights of comital jurisdiction. 
Garaud Les chatelains, P. 9, is positive that viscounts did not 
hold their own courts; see Duby, "The Evolution,” pp. 55, 57, on 
causae majores and causae minores. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 22, argues that one cannot prove 
that the count monopolized the exercise of justice even in the 
early tenth century because evidence is lacking; she opposes 
Garaud "Circonscriptions," pp. 55, 58. Certainly there are no 
references to the count's mallus, and notaries disappeared in the 
tenth century. But there is no positive reference in the period 
980-1030 to the courts of viscounts and seigneurs, either. 
Garaud, ""Circonscriptions," p. 54, even refers to the- 
tenth-century viscounts as vassals of the counts of Poitou because 
of their witnessing activities and attendance at court. 

Later in the eleventh century, the viscounts also possessed the 
castle of Pons in the center of the diocese of Saintes: 4.7. 1083 
(concerning earlier years); Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95 and 
n. 26; A. Richard, 1: 304. 

Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 44 and n. 3l. See Martindale "The 
Origins," p. 20, on the viscount's precarial possession of the 
abbey of Saint-Paul at Poitiers. He was a ducal fidelis and the 
duke commonly granted his fideles land previously made over to him 


by religious houses in return for protection. Other records, such 
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116. 
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118. 


119. 
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as 30.43. c.1025, 30.48. c.1026, and 30.49 c.1000, indicate the 
lands that the viscount held in the diocese of Saintes. 

Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 72. See also 30.49 c.1000, referring 
to the viscount and his milites, "qui eam terram in beneficio 
tenebant." Ganshof, pp. 43, 106, 112, equates "beneficium" vith 
"feudum" in this period. 

Higounet, Histoire, p. 161; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 76. 
Lemarignier, "Dislocation," p. 402. 

In Anjou, references start in 987: Guillot, 1: 371. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, pp. 113-14. On the increase on consue- 
tudines in the 1050's and after, see also E. Magnou-Nortier, "Les 
mauvaises coutumes en Auvergne, Bourgogne méridionale, Languedoc 


et Provence au XI siècle: un moyen d'analyse sociale," in 
Structures féodales et féodalisme dans l'Occident méditerranéen 
(XÊ - XIII" siècles), Collection de l'école francaise de Rome 
44 (1980): 135. As she has observed, consuetudines are a good 
guide for identifying seigneuries, coexistent with allodialism. 
Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 107; Lemarignier, "Dislocation," pp. 
402-3, 406; Garaud, Les châtelains, pp. lll, 163. 

As Magnou-Nortier observes, in "Les mauvaises coutumes," p. 137, 
consuetudines in the South, especially, consisted of impositions of 
albergum, or gite. See also Poly's response to Bonnasssie, "Du 
Rhone," p. 46. 

Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 107; idem, "Dislocation," p. 410. 
33.447. c.975. The same was true of a viscount's transaction: 


AHP 3.466. c.1004. 


La société, p. 207; Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 163. 
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Guillot, 1: 371 and n. 88. Later in the century, this exact sense 
of time became weakened: idem, p. 372 and n. 91. 

30.160. c.1002. 

Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 113-68; Lemarignier, "Dislocation," 
pp. 402-10, especially p. 408. 

30.204. c.980. 

B. 271. 996-1031. 


Lemarignier, "Dislocation," 


p. 403, agrees that before the end of 
the tenth century there were few references; on p. 405 he 
dates the appearance of consuetudines in Anjou to the period 
1007-1026 -- approximately the same time as they appear in the 
diocese of Saintes. Their appearance makes it clear that judicial 
powers had in part devolved to local lords. See Conventum, p. 532 
and n. 5. 

Lemarignier, "Dislocation," p. 409. 

Ibid., pp. 407, 408. 

Guillot, 1: 403. 

For example: 30.198. c.980; 30.41. c.990; 30.111. c.997; 33.375. 
c.999; 30.49. c.1000; 30.78. 1016; 30.9. 1023-30. See 
Lemarignier, "Dislocation," pp. 401-2 for references to the 
"pagus" in Flanders until 1020-1040. See also Martindale, "The 
Origins," p. 10 and n. 32. 

Lemarignier, "Fidéles," p. 161. 

For instance, in: 30.68. c.996; 30.47. c.995; 30.78. 1016; 
30.182. c.1015; 30.48. c.1026; 30.173. 1023. 

Garaud, "Circonscriptions," pp. 16, 19, 48, 50-51; idem, 


"Construction," p. 70. 


134. 
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136. 


137. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
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In 33.447. c.975 they are ducal; in 30.47. c.1000, they are 
viscomital. 

Lemarignier, "Dislocation," p. 406; Guillot, 1: 49, 403. 

Duby, "The Evolution," pp. 15-58, sees the optimates of the early 
eleventh century as descendants of allodialist fideles of c. 1000, 
and as the ancestors of the castellans who came to possess 
formerly comital powers of justice in the later eleventh century. 
Vicarii of the Carolingian type had disappeared by A.D. 1000. 

See Garaud, "Construction," pp. 63, 65-66, 68, 73-74; on p. 72, he 
cites works by Lot, Flach, and Molinier, who argue that the 
vicarii became castellans after 950. See also Martindale, "The 
Origins," p. 76; Labande, p. 108; Higounet, Histoire, pp. 161 ff. 
For the opposite view, that seigneuries and vicariae were not 
closely identifiable, and that vicarii did not become castellans, 
see Halphen, Le comté, p. 107. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 77. 

30.47. c.995. 

30.5. 989; 30.41. c.990. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 58. 

2.2. 1056. 

Garaud, "Construction," p. 77, is more ambitious than in 


"Circonscriptions," pp. 51-52, or in "Construction," pp. 66-67. 


Cholet, ed., Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Étienne de Baigne en 
Saintonge (Niort, 1968), p. xx, argues that the vicaria of 

Rocimagum corresponded to the castellany of Montendre, in that La 
Bossiere (canton Montendre) was in the vicaria of Rocimagum; Roc, 


close to Montendre, was originally Rocimagum. Secondly, Cholet 


144. 
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149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 
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argues that the vicaria of Cathmeriacense coincided to a large 
degree with the later castellany of Montausier, and he cites B. 
74. 1075-81. See also B. 76. 1060-68 (on Cantilac, Bourzac, 
Fontanil, Vallierez); B. 116. 1098-1109. 

30.68. c.996; 33.444. c.990; 30.182. c.1015. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 22; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 10. 
Garaud, Les chatelains, P. 58, cites Bruhat on Chátelaillon; 
ibid., p. 58, and Martindale, "The Origins," p. 25, both cíte work 
by Faye. 

BMP MS Fonteneau 6: 501-2. 1003/4; AHP 3.521. 995. 

BMP MS Fonteneau 6: 557-8. c.1023. 

Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 58, cites AHP 3.518. c.950; AHP 3.517. 
988-99, c.998; AHP 3.519. 988-1031, c.1000; AHP 16.32. c.964. 
Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 58 and n. 130. 

AHP 18.446. 1248 (concerning earlier years) is an exception. 
Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 58-59 and n. 136, considers the 
genealogical evidence here as starting probably ín 969:  AHP 
3.522. 968/9 records a donation of salt-beds in Aunis by 
Isambertus. Garaud argues that though Isembertus has no personal 
designation, or specified attachment to a castle, the location of 
the salt-beds and the family's later use of this Christian name 
make it probable that he was the lord of Chatelaillon. 

33.496. c.1108. C variant; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 24, n. 
78. 

Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 123-28. 


30.178. 1016. HP ch. 25, p. 17, if Taillebourg is "Fractum 


` Y 
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160. 
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Botum." Captured by the counts of Angouleme, the castle was 
rebuilt, and perhaps an individuai named Ostendus was installed, 
30.78. 1016. 
See Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 59, where he refers to Bruhat, La 
seigneurie, p. 29. According to Garaud, the former vicaria 
included the islands of Ré and Aix to the west, the coastal area 
from Charron in the north to Fouras farther south, and the area 
between the Sevre, the Charente, and Saint-Jean d'Angély. The 
viscounts of Chatellérault possessed property described as being 
in the vicaria of Chatelaillon: see the evidence cited by Garaud, 
Les chatelains, p. 44, n. 33. 
30.78. 1016. 
HP ch. 14, p. 8. By Charles the Bald's decree of 864, royal 
permission was necessary for construction of castles: see 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 80, for citations. See also 
Conventum, p. 536. 
This cartulary is the only source of evidence on this topic; the 
scriptorium at Baigne does not refer to territorial vicariae in 
this period. 
Probably this was dependent from the dukes of Aquitaine: 30.338. 
c.980 shows the duke giving the adjacent villa of Marestay from 
his patrimony to Saint-Jean d'Angély. 
HP ch. 14, p. 8, refers to Count Vulgrinus of c. 866. According 
to Ademar of Chabannes (Chavanon, pp. 138-41), "Matas" was in the 
canton Rouillac; see also Auzias, p. 352 and n. 66. Ademar refers 
to the castle's two guardians as Guillelmus and Arnaudus, the 


nephews of Gaufridus VII, count of Angouléme. Boussard, pp. xiv, 
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xvii, refers to HP ch. 25, on how Matha was given to the son of 
the count of Angoulême, and how it had been built to stop the 
Viking advances eastward. 

AHP 16.23. 960. 

The castrum is first visible in AHP 16.60. 992, not first in 1016, 
as Martindale states in "the Origins," P. 85, n. 48. 

6.2. 1171 (on land); AHP 18.407. 1200 (over men of the priory of 
Fondelay). 

Cholet, p. 329. 

See B. 287. 1075-81, and Cholet, pp. xx ff., for reference to the 
vicaria of Archíac. 

30.137. c.1059. 

B. 327. 1075-81. 

30.62. c.956. 

30.241 c.990. 

30.275. 1018-1038. 

Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 29. Garaud, "Construction," 
p. 57: “Un castrum etait pour le seigneur la condition de 
l'indépendance, la base de la souveraineté." See also Garaud, Les 
chátelains, pp. 64-65; Conventum, pp. 535-36; Chavanon, pp. 168, 
208, for Ademar of Chabannes; Bloch, Feudal Society, pp. 300 ff. 
Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 29. 

Martindale leaves this important development dangling: ibid. 

See Bonnassie, "Du Rhóne," n. 64, for citation of Archibald Lewis' 


work. 


J.-P. Poly, La Provence et la société féodale (879-1166): 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 
182 e 
183. 


184. 
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contribution a l'étude des structures dites féodales dans le 
Midi (Paris, 1976), pp. 125-27. 
J. M. Font Rius, "Les modes de détention de châteaux dans la 


"Vieille Catalogne' et ses marches extérieures du début du Ix ay 


debut du XI siècle," in Les structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, 
du Languedoc et de l'Éspagne au premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), 
pp. 64-66. 

Higounet, Le comté de Comminges, de ses origines a son annexation 
à la couronne (Paris, 1949), pp. 365-66. 

Only in the mid-eleventh century, after the succession crisis of 
1032-58 in Gascony, and the take-over by the count of Poitou, did 
the ducal entourage come to include castellans. See Higounet, 
"Principes," p. 103; idem, "Le groupe," p. 225. 

Of all these regions, see Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 107. 
Bonnassie, "Du Rhóne," p. 32; Font Rius, pp. 66-68, 71, 77. 
Bisson, ín response to Bonnassie, "Du Rhóne," p. 53. 

Conventum, p. 535 and n. 5. Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 
29, refers to R. Aubenas' work on castles. On some regional 
developments, see A. Richard, pp. 67, 73-74, 93-95; Garaud, pp. 
15-38; Duby, La société, pp. 100-103, 158 ff., 336-58. See also 
Garaud, "Construction," pp. 54-78. On p. 61 he observes: "IL ne 
paraít pas possible de déterminer avec précision, a cause de la 
rareté des textes et de l'insuffisance des découvertes 
archéologiques, l'époque à laquelle furent construits les premiers 
cháteaux du Poitou. Dans certaines régions, l'importance des 
cháteaux s'est affirmée plus tot et ils se sont multipliés du 


commencement du XÜ au milieu du XI? siècle." See also 





185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189, 
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Lemarignier, “Dislocation,” p. 402, n. 3, for citation of works by 
Feuchère and Kiener. 

For instance, the viscounts would become virtually indistinguish- 
able from other castellans, and consuetudines would become 
increasingly seigneurial. 

For Poitou, see Higounet, "Le groupe," pp. 221-37, especially pp. 
221-23. Using Garaud's findings, he notes that the proliferation 
of castles started there in the tenth century, and became more 
intense after A.D. 1000. However, the count controlled the trend: 
he built several castles, and delegated some to guardians. The 
aristocratic group was hierarchical because the count's power 


remained strong until 1030. This was despite the fact that some 


vicarii became castellans, and castellans encouraged allodial 


lords into vassalic dependence. 

See Conventum, pp. 533-34, for instance, on vassalic ties in 
Poitou and the Limousin. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 85 and n. 48, claims that the lords 
were comital vassals. She cites AHP 3.522. 968-9, referring to 
Isembertus; Cluny 3143. c.1050; Cluny 2983. 1049-60; Faye, 
"Recherches." In SMS 1. 1047, Eblo of Châtelaillon is listed 
among the count's fideles and nobiles. However, there is no 
preciser indication of vassalic status. 

S. Painter, "Castellans of the Plains of Poitou in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries," Speculum 31 (1956): 248, regards it as the 
counts' until 1199; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 98, and Appendix 
II no. 1, follows A. Richard, 2: 344, 362, in arguing that the 


castle was not enfeoffed until 1199. At any rate, the counts of 


De 
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Poitou had hereditary possession since Aunis: A. Richard, ]: 73, 
and SMS 87. 1145, describe the lords of Surgeres and of 
Taillebourg as Poitevin. 

For Matha, see above, p. 46. Taillebourg is here assumed to be 
"Fractum Botum" -- see n. 155 above. 

HP ch. 27, pp. 22-23. 

HP ch. 25, pp. 17, on the identification of Taillebourg and 
Fractum Botum. 

Ademar of Chabannes: Chavanon, p. 185. This identification is 
likely, since the later eleventh century seigneurs of Taillebourg 
were surnamed "de Ranconio." 

This was for being enfeoffed, according to Martindale, "The 
Origins," p. 54. However, fidelitas could mark simply the general 
oath of a commended man. 

See Duby, Medieval Marriage, p. 104, on the practice of making the 
younger of two brothers the vassal of the elder brother. 

Inter alia, the evidence in this period, as for other regions, 
rarely refers to homage. Martindale, "The Origins," p. 211, n. 
95, observes that from the 1050's ecclesiastical houses made more 
references to homage because they became vassalic lords 
themselves: hence only after this date can one see more evidence 
for the castellans' vassals. Because of the general scarcity of 
such references, the Conventum is all the more important a 
document. 

See Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 107 and n. 41, on Flanders and 
Normandy. On seigneurs' participation with the count in 


transactions, see 30.9. 1023-30; Garaud, Les chatelains, p» 
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n. 30, refers to Isembertus of Chatellaillon. One would agree 
with Martindale, therefore, that anarchy was not inevitable when 
castles were built on allodial land: Conventum, p. 336, n. 3: 
Garaud, "Construction," pp. 64 ff., expresses a contrary viev. 
See A. Chédeville, Chartres et ses campagnes (x1^-x111* siécles), 
(Paris, 1973), pp. 268-81, especially 268-73. He observes the rise 
of castles in the Chartrain by the 1050's, but concludes that 
although there was a distinct group of powerful lords in that 
area, a firm hierarchy of king, count, and vassals was maintained, 


in juridical and other matters.  Labande, p. 98, and Higounet, 


Histoire, p. 161, observe that the emergence of castles, catalyzed 


by the Viking invasions, did not immediately cause the diffusion 


of public power. 
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Chapter II 


The discussion of the ducal foundation of Notre-Dame of Saintes 
(pp. 79-86) could help in this regard, if one were to equate the 
earliest-visible families with "nobility," and the more 
newly-visible families with "aristocracy." See pp. 26-27 above, on 
Bouchard's opposition to this premise, however. 

Throughout "French Aristocracy," Martindale shows that social 
assessment existed, but she is not clear on its changing criteria: 
she does not fully acknowledge that realities behind a given tem 
could change over a period of time. She only hints at this for the 
eleventh century when she observes that wealth, seigneural dues, 
and castles were possessed by "new" men and by those regarded by 
contemporaries as the "old" nobility (wrongly regarded as such, 
according to Bouchard: see pp. 26-27 above). Indeed, Martindale 
stops short of saying that to be noble in the eleventh century 
meant something different from what she says it did in the tenth 
century. She acknowledges, p. 44, that "there are still 
difficulties for the historian in determining whether the criteria 
for 'nobility' varied in different parts of the kingdom, or changed 
during the period." 

For the 1040's, at least, documentation is better than for any 
other single decade in the period 980-1062. Perhaps it is the 
increased volume of evidence that explains why professional milites 


can now be seen (though still only rarely) and why more castles 
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are now visible. Besides the rich evidence from Saint-Jean 
d'Angely is documentation from the dependent houses of La Trinite 
of Vendôme, established in 1032 by Geoffrey Martel and Countess 
Agnes. Other evidence comes from Notre-Dame of Barbezieux 
(established c. 1037), Notre-Dame of Saintes (established in 1047), 
and from Saint-Florent-prés-Saumur (established c. 824). Evidence 
continues to come from Saint-Etienne of Baigne, from Saint-Cyprien 
at Poitiers, and from Cluny. 

Bloch identified much the same ingredients in the reconstruction of 
the nobility, as he thought. In fact, he was really discussing the 
reconstruction of the aristocracy, marked by a certain level of 
material wealth, and a distinctive way of life. See Van Luyn, p. 
205; on Bloch, see Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 1-22, especially p. 6. 
For the debate on what constitutes a nobility, see pp. 26-28 above. 
As Genicot observes in "La noblesse," p. 17, one cannot invariably 
identify a materially-endowed social group with a juridical class. 
Poly, p. 127. 

Bonnassie, "Du Rhône," n. 65, refers to Cheyette's archaeological 
work, which suggests that hitherto the number of new castles has 
been underestimated. In part, this was because historians have 
looked only to documents, not to the terrain, for signs of castles: 
see de Bouard, p. 52, for discussion of Duby's observations. 
Gramain, pp. 124-25, indicates that from 1030-60 the multiplication 
of castles -- built not by the newly arrived, but by the cadet 
branches of leading aristocratic families -- coincided with the 


appearance of milites and patrimonial surnames. 
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William Aigret (1039-58) was weaker than his predecessors; 


Higounet, "La groupe," p. 222. 


HP ch. 30, p. 25. 


Later, these would both become independent castellanies. In much 
the same way, Higounet has noted that in the Sauve-Majeure area, 
there were five or six great castellans related to comital or 
viscomital families from about 1050 onwards: see "Principes," pp, 
103 ff. 

AHP 3.475. 1031-60, c.1045. 

30.158. 1030. 

41.1. c.1000-1030; ibid., pp. xviii, xxviii, lx, concerning the 
avowal of 1302. The editor of this cartulary argues that the 
individuals surnamed "vicarius" were next most powerful to the 
castellans of Barbezieux in that locale, and were probably vicarii 
of the archbishops of Bordeaux, originally. They were installed 
jointly with the seigneurs of Barbezieux as the archbishop's 
ministeriales: see pp. lxii-lxiii. Like other ministeriales, they 
ultimately made their office hereditary, and gained fiefs in return 
for their functions. Certainly, the documents of Notre-Dame of 
Barbezieux show that Bernardus Vicarius and Rigaudus Vicarius each 
were closely associated with the castellans of Barbezieux: as a 
vassal in B. 230. 1068; as a co-donor in 41.3. 1040-60 and in 
41.15. 1040-60; and as a co-witness in B. 231. 1075-81, B. 14. 
1077, and B. 16. 1075-81. But though "vicarius" here denotes à 
seigneurial agent, one cannot comment on the origins of the indivi- 
duais surnamed "vicarius," because documentation fails. The editor 


is not necessarily justified in using fifteenth-century extents of 
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the castellany (cited on p. 1x) to prove that all parishes subject 
to the castle were established at the same time. Nor is h1s 
argument very compelling (on pp. lxiv, lxv) that the lack of 
Gallo-Roman place-names proves the same point. However, as he 
observes on p. lxii, the churches of Notre-Dame of Barbezieux and 
Saint-Seurin of Bordeaux do share certain common architectural 
features, and this factor echoes the documentary evidence: the 
parish of Notre-Dame of Barbezieux, at least, was created as a 
dependency of the archdiocese of Bordeaux. However, we cannot date 
the creation of the other parishes in this strategic area 
overlooking the Né, and part of the Charente valley. 

22.7. 1047. 

SMS 20. 1047-61. 

4.7. 1083, concerning 1040-1060. 

Cluny 3164. 1049-1109; 30.285. 1083-1107. 

33.404. c.1041. 

BMLR MS G. 253. 1040. 

Guillot, 2: 112; 22.10. c.Dec.1047. 

See pp. 135-41 above, especially p. 139-40. 

For the castle at Mornac, see SMS 250. 1166/7. Its lords appeared 
c. 1075: Vaux 9. c. 1075. The castle at Tonnay-Charente is 
referred to in 30.205. 1068; the lord's family appears in documents 
of the 1030's. The castles at Montausier, Archiac, and Pons are 
not considered here, because they were under direct comital 
control. Moreover, lines of the castellan families at Nouaille and 
Oléron cannot be reconstructed. 


See Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 151-52; Evergates, pp. 144-45, 147-48. 
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The first castellan of Matha who was not in the immediate family of 
the counts of Angouléme was probably Gaufridus Martelli (1196. 
1222), but if he was the son of Count Willelmus IV of Angouléme, 
then his second son, Robertus of Sableuil (1214-1238/46), was the 
first lord not in the main line of the comital family. Fulco, 
count of Angouléme (c. 1109-1141/9), was the last lord of 
Montausier to come from the immediate comital family. The castle 
at Archiac was possessed within the comital family until the 
1060's, or 1070's when Ademarus (1075-1098/1105) became its lord; 
he was not apparently related to the comital family of Angouléme. 
The line of the castellan family of Châtelaillon goes back to the 
late tenth century, if not earlier, and is soundly reconstructable 
for the period 1030-62. The castellan family at Taillebourg, rela- 
ted to the Rancon family of the Angoumois, is clearly visible as of 
1024, although the castle (if it was Fractum Botum) apparently 
passed into the temporary control of Josfredus, son of the count of 
Angouléme: see p. 50 above. As of 1034, and perhaps from the 
later tenth century, the castellan family of Tonnay-Charente can be 
clearly seen. While the beginning of the Barbezieux castellan 
family cannot be more firmly dated than to between 1000 and the 
1030's, it is coherently reconstructable. The castellany was not 
absorbed by the comital family of Angouléme in the 1030's, when 
Audoinus II of Barbezieux married Girberga, the sister of Count 
Fulco of Angouléme. The line of castellans at Jonzac is soundly 
reconstructable from c. 1000 to c. 1060. The castellans of Didonne 


are visible as of 1047, like those at Mortagne, who in later 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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periods used the Christian names "Benedictus" and "Gaufridus," in 
alternate generations. 

Painter, "Castellans," p. 248.  Garaud, pp. 57-58, agrees that 
genealogical reconstruction is impossible: Willelmus of Surgéres 
was visible in the 1030's, and Hugo of Surgéres in the 1030's and 
the 1060's. 

4.7. 1083 (concerning 1040-1060); see back for comments on 
Benedictus of Pons and Gaufridus of Pons. 

Willelmus of Talmont (1032-33) and Daguenardus "de Talamonte 
castello" (1047-61) possibly were castellans of Talmont. 

Duby dates the appearance of such cognomina to between 1000 and 
1050. In the diocese of Saintes, they appear in the period 
1030-62. 

On the issue of a patrilineal sense of lineage, see Duby, 
"Structures," pp. 274-82. According to him, around A.D.1000, the 
castellans' structure of kinship was transformed, from a horizontal 
group of propingui and consanguinei, to a more rigid agnatic and 
patrilineal blood-relationship. Around 1050, milites of the lower 
aristocracy similarly adopted cognomina and the practice of 
primogeniture, as they became attached to the land in a hereditary 
fashion. For each social group, evidence for the diocese of 
Saintes puts the process at a later date: for the castellans, 
after 1030; for some milites, the end of the eleventh century; for 
most milites, however, the evidence is not very revealing on this 
point. 

See Gramain, p. 124, on the Bitérrois; see Higounet, “Le groupe," 


P. 235, on the Bordelais in the 1050's. Martindale, "The Origins," 





32. 


33. 
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p. 76, only considers the practical advantages of this trend of 
surnames: as she sees it, it was to avoid confusion with Angevins 
possessing land in the diocese of Saintes in this period. 
According to Vaux 9. c.1075, for instance, there had been 
castellans at Mornac for the previous one hundred years, but this 
claim cannot be verified. Moreover, 30.207. 1090 refers to 
Macelinus, the great-grandfather of Gaufredus of Tonnay-Charente 
(1062-1100/7). See Duby, "Structures," pp. 278-82, on how Lambert 
of Ardres looked back from the late twelfth century to his 
castellan forebears of around A.D. 1000. Such sense of lineage 
was also encouraged for practical reasons, according to Duby; see 
G. Duby, “Le budget de l'abbaye de Cluny entre 1080 et 1155: 
économie domaniale et économie monétaire," in Hommes et structures, 
pp. 67-82 passim, and idem, La société, pp. 215-27. In short, 
over-generosity to religious houses left families pressed for land. 
For the same reason, they now treated their lands as impartible. 
For example, Emblo of Chatelaillon, in SMS 1. 1047. Daguenardus of 
Talmont, in SMS 20. 1047-61. Audoinus of Barbezieux, in 41.2, 146. 
1000-30. Girberga of Barbezieux, in 41.297, 409, 419. c.1068. 
Aimericus de Rancone (of Tailleburg), in AHP 2.68. 1043; SMS l. 
1047. Ostendus and Johannes of Taillebourg, in 33.424. 1050. The 
same goes for the castellans at the following locations. Tonnay- 
Charente: SMS 1l. 1047; SMS 77. 1047; AHP 2.71. c.1054. Didonne: 
22.7. before 1047; SMS 1. 1047; 22.11. c.1047.  Jonzac: 30.137 
c.1059; 30.132. 1060-1108, c.1059. Mortagne: SMS 123. c.1047; 
Cluny 3164. 1049-1109. Pons: 22.18. 1040-60; 22. 82. 1045. 


Rochefort: 30.9. 1023-30; 2.2. 1056; 22.16. 1042-58. Surgéres: 
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30.9. 1023-30; 30.18. 1028; 30.12. 1032-3. In only one document is 
a castellan identified dynastically:  Isembertus, "son of Eblo" of 
Chatelaillon, in Cluny 2983. 1049-1060. We should note that women 
are identified only ín relation to men -- whether fathers, 
brothers, husbands or sons: Cluny 2982. 1049-1060, concerning 
Tescia, "sister of dominus Isembertus de Castro Allionis," presents 
a typical format. 

The autobiography of Fulk Rechin, count of Anjou, ís a rare kind of 
document, and its genealogical survey is remarkable for this 
period. See Duby, "Structures," for the twelfth-century 
genealogies written by Lambert of Wattrelos and Lambert of Ardres 
respectively. The first, concerning a miles-family of the lower 
aristocracy, looks back to 1050. This was the time at which 
Lambert's ancestors were attaching themselves to the land in a 
hereditary fashion through gaining allods or fiefs, and were 
becoming a "house," with a cognomen and inheritance according to 
primogeniture. The second genealogical work looks back earlier, to 
Lambert's castellan ancestors of around A.D. 1000. 

This habit is not very well documented, though, in the records 
whích have survived: throughout the three centuries covered by 
this study, only about 260 of almost 1100 documents concerning the 
leading families contain personal títles ascribed to the indivi- 
duals appearing in them. These figures exclude the references to 
individuals as "dominus" of a certain place. Only the castellans 
of Talmont and of Tonnay-Charente, each documented ín the 1040's, 
were described thus. As for this period, before the burgeoning of 


documentation in the later eleventh century, only 14 of almost 50 
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relevant documents contain personal titles. No doubt the abbrevia- 
ted form of the evidence, extant mostly in cartularies, is to some 
extent responsible for the modest level of personal titles relative 
to the total amount of documentation: see pp. 11, 14-15 above. 
Throughout the three centuries, evidence of documents containing 
personal titles is too sparse to allow a rigorous analysis of which 
particular personal title was used by any one family in each 
decade. Comparisons and contrasts between the families cannot be 
drawn. Overall, their repertoires did not differ. 

36. The small percentage of titles relative to the number of documents 
means that genealogical work is indispensible to ensure from the 
context that a given individual who only sometimes used a title was 
in fact a member, or the head, of a castellan family. For example, 
in 30.137. c. 1059, the donor is "Kadelo, miles, de castro 
Joenziaco," and the record of this donation is entitled, "Carta 
Kaledonis, militis." From these references, one might well infer 
that Kalo was simply a miles attached to Jonzac castle, in 
commendation to the castellan, or simply as a garrison-member. 
However, 30.132. 1060-1108, a longer record of the same 
transaction, describes him as, "Kalo, filius Fulchirii de castello 
Joenziaco," and AHSA 20, p. 3l, n. l, demonstrates that Fulcherius 
was the dominus of Jonzac: in a record from Baigne, Fulcherius of 
Jonzac, his sister Emma, and his brother Kalo gave part of an allod 
to the abbey. This, and the fact that the miles Kalo was given the 
cognomen "de Joenziaco" in B. 320. 1060-75, make a strong case for 


Kalo not being a simple garrison-miles of Jonzac, but the heir to 


37. 
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the castellany, and named after his uncle (a common practice in 
such families whose lines are reconstructable). 

Genealogical work and careful note of contextual details are 
thus important in helping ascertain the social level of a given 
miles. Moreover, it is helpful in preventing the assumption that 
any individual described as a "miles de castro Joenziaco" was a 
member of the castellan family there. | 
Cluny 2982. 1049-1060. 

In the Chartrain, for example, "dominus" was the most preferred of 
personal titles, in the period 1080-1200: Chédeville, pp. 317-20. 


For a general discussion of the term's meanings, see Duby, "The 


Evolution," p. 34, and "La féodalité? Une mentalité médiévale," in 


Hommes et structures, p. 106. The term was not assumed by milites 
until the late twelfth century in the diocese of Saintes and in 
Poitou. Only from the early thirteenth century was it used by 
milites in central France, Brabant, and the Namurois: see Duby, 
"Une enquête," pp. 159-60. 

30.12. 1032-33. The lord of Surgères, a vassal of the count of 
Poitou, was also given this title. 

33.424. 1050. "Senior" was a term denoting an individual's own 
social position: according to Duby, "The Evolution," pp. 21 ff., 
it replaced "fidelis," or comital subordinate. This terminological 
Shift of the early eleventh century marked a change in reality -- 
important castellans came to have their own courts. They attended 
the count's court only when their particular interests were 
involved. They no longer recognized the count's importance as a 


figure of public authority. 
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AHSA 41, p. 1xii. 

41.146. c.1030's-1060's; 41.3. 1040-1060; 41.15. 1040-1060. 
30.137. c.1059. See also 30.132. 1060-1108, a longer record of the 
same transaction. Kalo also appears in B. 320. 1060-75. 

SMS 77. 1047, concerning 1034 onwards. 

SMS 1. 1047. 

22.7. c.1047. 

30.12. 1032-33. 

Duby, "La diffusion du titre chevaleresque sur le versant 
méditerranéen de la Chrétienté latine," ín La noblesse au moyen age 
(xi* sit" siècles): Essais à la mémoire de Robert Boutruche, ed. 
P. Contamine (Paris, 1976), p. 44 ff. In Catalonia, judicial 
institutions became transformed from c. 1025, and the term "miles" 
appears in 1057-59: P. Bonnassie, La Catalogne du milieu du xÊ à 
la fin du XI" siècle (Toulouse, 1975), p. 644. 

In Provence, wars from 1015 onwards were followed by the appearance 
of "miles" as of 1026: Poly, p. 335. In Catalonia, the emergence 
of that term in 1057-59 followed wars from 1035, especially 1041- 
59: Bonnassie, La Catalogne, p. 707, and idem, "Les conventions 


t 


féodales dans la Catalogne du xi^ siécle," in Les structures 


sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc et de 1' Espagne au_ premier 
age féodal (Paris, 1969), pp. 202-3. On concomitant seigneurial 
impositions, notably albergum or gîte for the cavalry, see Duby, 
"La diffusion," p. 162, and Poly, p. 294 (on the period 1065-85). 
In "Les origines," pp. 336-37, Duby argues that with the increase 
in castles, military individuals came to possess a new social 


status, and hence a new title was necessary. 
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For citations, see nn. 43-45 above. See also Guilhiermoz, p. 334, 
on "miles" denoting service at court and in military contexts; Van 
Luyn, pp. 14, 234, rejects Guilliermoz's invariable identification 
of "miles" and "vassus." See below for the significance of 
newly-visible families using the title "miles" as "vassus." It 
should also be noted that the castellans of Pons and Surgères most 
likely were the count's appointees, but they did not use the title, 
even in the sense of "vassus." 

In "La diffusion," pp. 44-45. 

Ibid., p. 45, on Cremona; for Duby's more general observations, see 
idem, "Lignage," pp. 417-19. The same was true for the Máconnais: 
Duby, "Les origines de la chevalerie," pp. 326, 332. For examples 


of "miles" being used in the sense of "vassus," see also Van Luyn, 


pp. 46-48, and Table 2. 

This has been a matter of some debate.  L. Musset indicates a 
hierarchy of vassals, and milites were at the bottom of this: see 
his article "L'aristocratie normande au XI siécle," in La noblesse 
au moyen age (x18-xv siècles): Essais à la mémoire de Robert 
Boutruche, ed. P. Contamine (Paris, 1976), p. 88, 90-95. By 
contrast, Bloch, Feudal Society pp. 156, 161, 287, contends that 
the vassalic condition was honorable. 

Evergates, p. 145. 

See Duby, "Les origines," pp. 337-38, on this meaning in Provence 
in 1035, and in the Mâconnais in the 1080's. 

On the existence of caballarii villani, see H. Grassotti, "La 
durée des concessions bénéficiaires en Léon et Castille: les 


cessions ad tempus," in Les structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du 
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Languedoc et de l'Éspagne au premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), p, 


107. 


Duby, "La diffusion," p. 52. See also Genicot, "Recent Research," 
p. 28: in the tenth century, a miles was a soldier, not 
necessarily a cavalryman or a vassal. For Genicot's reference to 
Bumke's work, see ibid., n. 48. 

"Les Origines," p. 331; "La diffusion," p. 51. 

See Van Luyn, pp. 217-19, on the ecclesiastical ceremony of dubbing 
-~ a practice which stemmed from northern France. In Old Catalonia 
c. 1035, for instance, there is no evidence for this rite: Font 


Rius, p. 76. 


Duby, "Lignage," p. 78, shows that of the aristocracy in the 
Maconnais of c.1000, only the castellans did not use the tem 
"miles"; instead, they used "dominus." 


Duby, "Les origines," p. 328. 


"La diffusion," pp. 44-45. See also E. Magnou-Nortier, La société 


laique et l'église dans la province écclesiastique de Narbonne 
(zone cispyrenéenne) de la fin du VIII^ à la fin du XI? siàcle 


(Toulouse, 1974), pp. 232-49, 251-52. For a brief presentation of 
her work, see Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 110. 

See Bonnassie, La Catalogne, p. 691, on 1057-59 onwards. According 
to Font Rius, p. 76, it was not used at all in Old Catalonia. See 
also Bonnassie, "Les conventions," p. 16. 

Higounet, "Le groupe," pp. 229, 234. 

Duby, "La diffusion," p. 63. 


Idem, "Les origines," p. 328, n. 10. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


12: 


73. 


74, 


75, 
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Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 226-27. See Evergates, pp. 147-48 for 
a brief presentation of Garaud's conclusions. 

On the castellans' adoption of the title "miles" in the Máconnais, 
see Duby, La société, pp. 243-44, 410-11. See Bloch, Feudal 
Society, pp. 312-20, for a general survey of the trend. 


Duby, "La diffusion," p. 42 (and Table), shows the rare usage of 
the term in Catalonia, Provence, and Latium. As of 971, the title 
spread from the north in the Máconnais southwards. In the diocese 
of Saintes, the term first appears in 30.49. c.1000, and next in 
30.197. 1031. The first document refers to milites of the viscount 
of Aunay -- perhaps his vassals. The second refers to an indivi- 
dual lacking a surname. Probably this miles was a simple fighter 
of humble status: here the term "miles" is used to describe 
military function, rather than vassalic condition. In the 1030's, 
the title appears in records for the Limousin and Provence: on the 
latter, see Poly, pp. 284-85, 509 ff. 

See 30.197. 1031; Van Luyn, pp. 35-42, 49-51, and Table 3. 


On the latter, see Duby, "Histoire," pp. 357-59; on professional 
milites' families and patrimony c. 1050, see Duby, "Structures." 
Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 29, notes that some knights' 
fiefs were no larger than peasants' holdings. See also Van Luyn, 
PP. 29-31, 33; Duby, "Une enquéte," n. 30 (for citations of work by 
J. Richard). 

Ibid., n. 30; idem, La société, pp. 426-27. 

See n. 71 above. Duby, La société, p. 193, notes that in the 


Maconnais milites rarely held fields. 


Duby, "Histoire," pp. 357-59; "Les laics," pp. 236-37. 
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82. 


83. 
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85. 
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"Histoire," pp. 357-58. 

Van Luyn, p. 198. 

Ibid., p. 202. 

Bonnassie, "Du Rhone," n. 13, on c. 1020 onwards; La Catalogne 2: 
706, on the period 1030-60. 


Grassotti, p. 107, on non-vassalic milites in Leon-Castille, the 


caballarii villani or peasant cavalry discussed by C. 


Sanchez-Albornoz, "Consequences de la réconquéte et du 
repeuplement sur les institutions féodo-vassaliques de Léon et de 
Castille," in Les structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc 
et de l'Éspagne au premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), p. 23. 

See Van Luyn, pp. 201-5, 212-213, and Duby, La société, p. 243, on 
the unity between the proprietor-milites and the humbler milites 
castri, in contradistinction to the peasantry. See also Duby, "La 
diffusion," p. 52. For milites' exemption from the ban, in 
general, see Duby, "Les origines," pp. 336-38. 

See Duby, "Une enquête," p. 157 and n. 29, on serf-knights in 
Flanders, Champagne, Berry, and the area around Paris. 
Martindale, "French Arístocracy," p. 28; see also her comments 
ibid., pp. 24-26. Duby, "La diffusion," passim, argues that in a 
wider context, "miles" denoted a privileged class. 

"Histoire," pp. 358-59. 

Duby, La société, pp. 184, 193; Van Luyn, p. 39. See also pp. 
135-37 below. 

Unlike Duby, La société, p. 15, we cannot claim that milites and 
castellans had ancestors in common. On the connotations of 


personal subordination in this term, see Contamine, p. 25. This 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
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continued in Germanic provinces, Guelders, Hainault, and Alsace 
through the twelfth century: Duby, "Les origines," p. 329, on 
Genicot, and p. 330, n. 16, on Bosl. See also Bosl, p. 15. 

Not until the thirteenth century is "miles" incorporated into the 
family name, and becomes associated with "nobilis." 

See pp. 57-59 above, on the title of the lord of Jonzac, and p. 59 
on the knighting of Fulk Réchin in Angers. If Duby is right, that 
the ideology of knighthood was promoted by the Church in southern 
areas, earlier than happened further north, then records for the 
diocese of Saintes do not show this practice. See Duby, 
"Histoire," pp. 358-60; idem, "Les laics," pp. 236-37. The Peace 
Movement encouraged the idea that the military profession was 
noble, and the castellans and the lower aristocracy (the knights) 
came to share common values and a common ethos. 

See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 211, n. 95: aas of c. 1050, 
religious houses began to refer to grants of fiefs and their 
accompanying sacramentum fidelitatis: see SMS 227. 1100-7. We 
shall see in the following discussion that a few of the leading 
castellans were vassals of the religious houses. 

Lemarignier, "Structures," p. 108. 

SMS 123. c. 1047: Benedictus perfomed "percalcum vel monstrum," 
just as an unnamed "homo" of Notre-Dame of Saintes did. 

41.1. 1000-1030's, and definitely before 1060: Notre-Dame of 
Barbezieux was founded "suasu ac favore" of the archbishop of 
Bordeaux. See also ibid., p. xviii. 

30.197. 1031: as indicated in n. 71, reference is made to a 


miles' beneficium held of Saint-Jean d'Angély. 
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94. 


95. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 
102 . 


103. 


22.8. c.1047. 

AHP 3.475. 1031-60, c.1045; AHP 3.484. 1087-1100, c.1095. 
Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 113. 

Bonnassie, "Du Rhône," p. 24, refers to these as "feudo-vassalic" 
pacts. See also his citations in n. 82; idem, "Les conventions," 
p. 209, and M. Sicard's response, p. 217. 

SMS 123. c. 1047. As Bonnassie observes in "Les conventions," pp. 
211, 213, and as he responded to Font Rius, p. 76, one cannot 
strictly talk of homage until "vassal" comes into usage. In 
Catalonia, this was in the twelfth century. 

Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 176. This is not to say, though, that 
such terms invariably denoted vassals. 

See above, pp. 57-62, for a discussion of the terms "miles" and 
"vassus." In the diocese of Saintes, there is no documented 
association between fiefs and milites until the later eleventh 
century. This accords with Bournazel's account for the Île-de- 
France, as cited by Duby, "La diffusion," p. 51. Duby's own 
conclusions are rather different: see ibid. Here he dates the 
association of fiefs and milites to the mid-eleventh century, and 
explains that fiefs emerged because they were payments to milites 
by the castellans. In this article, he does not consider allodial 
possessions of the milites, unlike in his study of the Maconnais. 
22.16. 1042-58. 

30.11. 1058-87. 

One wonders if Willelmus Chabot and Willelmus Bastardus were the 
duke's own milites, like the milites nobiles at Bordeaux in 1060: 


see Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 24, n. 80. If so, then 
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104. 
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they provide an example of social differentiation within the ranks 
of professional fighters -- a factor which Martindale claims was 
more important than the shared military way of life and the 
knightly ethos: ibid., pp. 22, 23. The general conclusions of 
Van Luyn, Bloch, and Duby are rather different. 

SMS 226. 1058. 

Willelmus Bastardus was also active in the later eleventh century: 
see pp. 133-34, 136 below. 

33. 489. c. 1038/1092, and SMS 20. 1047-1061. 

See Gramain, p. 121, on the crisis of 1030-60. On Catalonia c. 
1020-60, see Bonnassie, "Du Rhóne," pp. 5, 6. On Languedoc in 
general, see ibid., pp. 17-20. On northwestern Spain, see ibid., 
pp. 20-23. 

See Bonnassie, "Du RhÓne," n. 79. 

Guillot, 1: 19, 124, and notes. 

Higounet, "Principes," p. 102. 

Schneider, in Structures sociales, in response to Magnou-Nortier, 
"Fidélité," p. 138; Higounet, "Le groupe," p. 223. 

The Toulousain shows extensive vassalage and fief-tenure only in 
the twelfth century: see Bonnassie, "Du Rhóne," p. 2, and nn. 3, 
7-10. As Duby found in the Máconnais, fiefs were important only 
as of the 1070's, but they were still not dominant then. 

For details, see pp. 51-65. 

References to consuetudines imply “hat seigneurial jurisdiction 
was growing, even though there are no explicit references in the 
period 1030-62 to castellans' courts detracting from the comital 


monopoly of jurisdiction. On this, see Lemarignier, "Structures," 


115. 


116. 


117. 
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pp. 106-7; Duby, "The Evolution," passim. We cannot know 
precisely how much the peasantry had become subject to seigneurial 
impositions by 1030-62. In Catalonia at this time, the free 
peasantry disappeared with the growth of a military aristocracy: 
Bonnassie, La Catalogne, pp. 575-610. He sees malae consuetudines 


as evidence of a prevailing “notorious servility," although Bisson 
has shown that this was not uniformly the case in the twelfth 
century. Poly, p. 57, also sees that change (new sorts of 
jurisdiction over peasants) resulted from the increased number of 
castles in this period. Castles were "cellules banales," 
according to Gramain, p. 48. This is especially clear in the case 
of castra populata or castelnaux, from 1050 onwards: see 
Higounet, "Structures sociales," pp. 109-17, especially p. 113, 
and Gramain, pp. 119-34, especially p. 132. In the diocese of 
Saintes at this time, however, references to allods suggest that 
the "seigneurie castrale" was not yet predominant. It was not the 
case that the only free men were nobiles or milites: one cannot 
agree with Guilhiermoz. In the Entre-Deux-Mers area, too, there 
were more allodialists than subordinate peasants in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries: see Higounet, "Le groupe," p. 225, for 
citation of Boutruche. 

Fulk Réchin's account of his knighting at Whitsun 1060 in Angers 
is one of the earliest references to the blessing of the military 
profession, but before 1060 there is no evidence further south for 
this religious ceremonial. 

Guillot, 1: 374, n. 96, shows the same in Anjou. 


These clearly denoted seigneurial levies: the donation of a tenth 
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119. 


120. 
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of a consuetudo by Ostendus of Taillebourg is one example 
(33.424. 1050) and so are three other references in the 1030's to 
promises that no malae consuetudines would be imposed: 30.101. c. 


1037; 30.221. 1035; 33.339. 1037. Lastly, La Trinite's 


consuetudines levied on parts of Oleron in the 1040's were clearly 


seigneurial in type: 22.12. 1047; 22.14. 1045-49. 

30.65. c.1038. 

Garaud, Les chatelains, p. 44, discusses AHSA 4, p. 36, concerning 
Pons. See also A. Richard, 1: 304. 

SMS 55. 1047; 30.176. 1050-86, c. 1080. Although it is beyond the 
purpose of this study to trace the viscount's involvements with 
the counts of Poitou and Anjou through all the Saintonge evidence, 
it could be argued (nn. 101-104 for Ch. I) that the viscounts 
still acted as comital vassals: the viscount attended William the 
Fat's assembly at Saint-Maixent in 1032, according to Garaud, Les 
chatelains, p. 106; Garaud also claims that the viscounts remained 
faithful to William after Agnes married Geoffrey Martel (ibid., 
pp. 35-36). It is also clear that the viscount of Aunay was 
active in the Angevin foundation of Notre-Dame at Saintes: 
Guillot, 1: 234. He held land in that locale in fief from the 
count of Poitou, and SMS 1. 1047 describes him as one of the 
count's "fideles et nobiles." He was perhaps also involved in the 
foundation of La Trinité at VendÓme: Guillot, 2: 67-69. 

Some four references to the "pagus Santonicus" date to the 1040's, 
and all derive from the Saintonge cartulary of La Trinité of 
Vendóme: 22.1. 1040; 22.10. c.1047; 22.19. 1040-60; 22.18. 1040. 


In addition, two references to the pagus of Aunis come from the 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 
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cartulary of Saint-Jean d'Angely: 30.193. 1040, 1038-47; 30.197, 
1031. Only two references to vícariae in the territorial sense 
date to this period: 30.65. c.1038; 33.445. 1044. 

The Chronicle of Saint-Maixent emphasizes Martel's ambitious 
motives for the marriage, "causa Pictavensium, ut haberet sibi 
subditos": Verdon, p. 118. 

Garaud, Les châtelains, p. 35; Guillot, 1: 45-46, n. 220; 1: 
52-53. 

Garaud, Les châtelains, p. 106, observes that this was held at 
Saint-Maixent; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 4, claims that no 
assemblies were held. 

30.197. 1031 concerns Muron. 

September 20th. See Guillot, 1: 52-53; Métais, AHSA 22, p. 9 and 
citations. He concludes that the Art de verifier les dates is 
wrong in dating the battle to 1034. 

Guillot, 2: 84, cites Halphen, Le comte, p. 59, n. 1, in dating 
this to after 6 September 1038. See also Metais, AHSA 22, p. ll: 
he argues that William the Fat was released in 1038. Guillot, 1: 
52 and n. 245, follows Halphen in arguing for 1036. 

33.339. 1037; 30.42. March 1037. 


See the citations in n. 127 above. 


According to 30.12. 1032-33, Pope John XIX commanded the count of 


Angoulême to help William the Fat, and the lords of Surgères and 
Taillebourg were to defend Saint-Jean d'Angélv and its interests. 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 90; Guillot is curiously silent 
about the dating of the take-over. 


Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 67. 
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137. 


138. 
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140. 


141. 


142. 
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The scriptorium of La Trinité of Vendôme in this period refers to 
the "pagus" of Saintes. These references may not simply be 
anachronisms, but may also indicate that the Saintonge was a 
constituent part of the Angevin comitatus. In the Carolingian 
period, several pagi had constituted a comitatus. 

See citations by Martindale, "The Origins," p. 90, and Metais, 
AHSA 22, p. 8. 

Metais, ibid., refers to works by Dom Bouquest and Bésly. 

Gesta, pp. 58-61. 

Ibid., p. 58: "Consulatum Santonicum et vi preoccupatum tenebat, 
qui patri sui fuerat." 

Guillot, 1: 39 and n. 189, observes that the original grant is 
well-described by Halphen, Le comté, pp. 54-55, 68, and that it 
dates to before 1025. 

Ademar of Chabannes:  Chavanon, p. 189. See also pp. 36-37 above. 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 198. 

Gesta, p. 61. 

See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 90; Richard, 1: 231; Guillot, 1: 
52; Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 36, 67. See also the Chronicle of 
Saint-Maixent:  Verdon, p. 116. 

For example, SMS 1. 1047; SMS 77. 1047, concerning 1034 or later, 
if not a forgery: see pp. 73-76 above. 

Even though Martel's nephew was himself sometimes called "Martel," 
according to Guillot, 2: 324, the battle described by :he Gesta 
cannot have been fought by this younger Martel, because there is 
reference to the Angevin count's possession of Saintes for life -- 


4 comment not true of the aftermath of the battle of 1061. 
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Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95. 

SMS 77. 1047 concerning 1034-47; Guillot, 2: 293-94. 

30.187. c.1044 shows his donation of Priaires, in Aunis. His 
brother Guy-Geoffrey, Geoffrey Martel (probably still regent) and 
Agnes, Aigret's mother, all confirmed this. See also p. 85 below. 
See citations by Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 5, 94. 

Ibid. See also L. Halphen and R. Poupardin, Chroniques des comtes 
d'Anjou et les seigneurs d'Amboise (Paris, 1913): this contains 
the Fragmentum Historie Andegavensis, written by Fulk Réchin. 
Guillot, 1: 102. 

Halphen, Le comté, pp. 133-4; Gesta, p. 62, n. 1. One should note 
that the apanage system was less secure: Guillot, 1: 105, states 
that in 1062 the duke of Aquitaine successfully encouraged Fulk 
Rechin to rebel against his older brother Gaufridus. 

Gesta, p. 64. 

Verdon, p. 134. 

See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 96, n. 32, for citation of 
sources describing the battle. 

Verdon, p. 136. 

Gesta, p. 64; on p. 66, the chronicle states that Poitevin counts 
still held this in 1106. 

On the use of this term in Normandy as of the 1020's, see D. C. 
Douglas, "The Earliest Norman Counts," English Historical Review, 
61 (1946): 129-56. 

Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 96 ff., claims that such sources 
did. 


Ibid., p. 97, n. 34; Gesta, pp. 45, 59. 
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Martindale, "The Origins," p. 5. 

Ibid., pp. 96, 191. SMS 1. 1047; 22.35. 1045-82. Guillot, 2: 57, 
cites SMS 79. as dating to this period, and not to after 1119, as 
Grasilier dated it. The dating of such control of Saintes has 
already been discussed, and need not detain us here. 

See n. 161 on the dating of SMS 79. According to this document, 
Count Fulco of Anjou went to Saintes. 

SMS 20. c.20 Nov. 1047; Fragmentum Historie Andegavorum, as cited 
in n. 149 above; Halphen, Le comté, pp. 136-37; Guillot, 1: 105, 
n. 466, and 2: 157. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95. 

See SMS 1. 1047. See Guillot, 2: 87, on the confirmation in SMS 


20.1060-2. According to T. N. Bisson, The Conservation of 


Coinage: Monetary Exploitation and íts Restraint in France, 
Catalonia, and Aragon (c. A.D. 1000 - c.1225) (Oxford, 1979), 


pp. 4-5, these were held by the abbey, by virtue of its being the 
count's concessionaire. 

SMS 77. 1047. 

Bisson, Conservation, pp. 49-50. 

Guillot, 2: 293-94. 

SMS 20. 1060-62. 

SMS 97. 1097-99. 

SMS 1. 1047; SMS 77. 1034-47. Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 
194-95, discusses the distinction. See also Bisson, Conservation, 
PP. 5, 49-50, 189. 

SMS 51-52. 1138-74; Bisson, Conservation, p. 5, and n. 171. 


Cluny 2855. c. 1031. 
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179. 
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Using both eleventh- and twelfth-century documents concerning the 
mint at Saintes, Guillot, 2: 87, argues that the count of Anjou 
granted away the comital prerogative, and that after 1062, Count 
Guy-Geoffrey of Poitou was intent on regaining this. See SMS 4, 
1061; SMS 20. 1060-62. Guillot's interpretation ignores the fact 
that Franco de Capitolio and Macelinus of Tonnay-Charente were 
vassals of the count so long as the mint operated soundly. 

SMS 1. 1047 specifies the rights of questa, procuratio, arberga- 
mentum, and exercitus. According to Guillot, vol. 2: 87, almost 
all endowments came from the Saintonge, not from Poitou. The only 
possessions located in Poitou were given with Aigret's permission. 
Hence, Agnes must have given him exclusive government of Poitou. 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95, n. 26, discusses evidence from 
SMS 1. 1047, and the Fragmentum Historie Andegavensis.  Guillot, 
2: 85, refers to manses and the church of Saint-Dénis on Oléron 
which were given by the count. See also 22.35. 1045-82; 22.16. 
1042-58; 22.19. 1040-60, concerning rabbits and the free sale of 
salt; 22.36. 1056-87. The last charter is dated by Guillot, 2: 
286-87, to 31 May 1040. He argues tht it was a forgery in parts, 
stemming to give La Trinité of Vendôme powers that it did not have 
before the end of the eleventh century. 

SMS 1. 1047, confirmed in SMS 263. 1067; 22.35. 1045-82. 

SMS 1. 1047. 

SMS 53. 1079, concerning earlier decades; 22.16. 1042-58. 

SMS 1. 1047; SMS 109. 1040-47; SMS 110. 1040-52. 

SMS 1l. 1047. 


22.18. 1040-60; Guillot, 2: 137, dates this to after 22.35. 
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1045-82; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95, n. 29, is uncertain 
about the date. 

22. 35. 1045-82; Guillot, 2: 67-69. 

30.216. 1048-52. 

After the reconquest of Saintes in 1062, the counts of Poitou took 
over Angevin property described above. Until then, not even 
Agnes' divorce from Martel (Martindale, "The Origins," p. 92, on 
1052-54), seems to have reduced Angevin domination of the 
Saintonge proper: the documents do not refer to the counts of 
Poitou. 

"Apparently" concentrated in Aunis: the documentation is admit- 
tedly sparse. According to Martindale, "The Origins," p. 110 and 
n. 9, only a total of 98 documents contain Aigret's consent or 
subscription. The ecclesiastical nature of the evidence makes it 
hard to reconstruct the extent of ducal resources, because they 
mentioned only on the point of renunciation. 

See above, p. 68. 

30.187. 1040-52. Guillot, 2: 99-100. 

22.16. 1042-1058; 22.23. 1068, concerning earlier decades. 

He also confirmed Martel's donations, in SMS 79. 1047. It should 
be noted that Aigret's Poitevin honor was evidently kept intact, 
since in the foundations of La Trinité of Vendôme (1032) and 
Notre-Dame of Saintes (1047), the count and countess of Anjou gave 
nothing from Poitou without Aigret's permission, according to 
Guillot, 1: 55, n. 254. 

Above, p. 66. 


See pp. 67-78, above. 
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199. 
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The castle at Pons is one example: 4.7. 1083, concerning 1040-60; 
for the castles at Saintes and on Oléron, see the discussion on 
pp. 42, 74, 82-83, above. 

Evidence for the northern and southern extremities is lacking, but 
in the northern part (in Aunis) it is likely that castral families 
remained in ties of fidelity to the counts of Poítou, because this 
was the part of the diocese retained by those counts. For 
precisely that reason, Aunis need not concern us beyond the 
discussion immediately following. 

Poly, pp. 318 ff., especially p. 326. 

On the area around Montpellier, see Poly, pp. 338, 355-57. Om the 
region around Narbonne, see Magnou-Nortier, La société, pp. 232- 
48, 251-52, and idem, "Fidelité," p. 133. She argues that c. 
1000-30, fealty and conventions of a non-vassalic type bound the 
new aristocracy of castellans, viscounts and milites, to the 
counts. 

See Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 173; Bonnassie, "Du Rhône," pp. 22-23; 


and idem, "Les conventions," 


especially pp. 209-10. 
See Sanchez-Albornoz, p. 25. 
Aragon's barons were royal vassals, not for castles (which were 


allodial) but for terrae regis: on the later eleventh century, 


see J. M. Lacarra, "'Honores' et 'tenencias' en Aragon (x1° 


siécle)," in Les structures sociales de l'Aquitaine, du Languedoc 
et de l'Éspagne au premier age féodal (Paris, 1969), pp. 156, 159. 


See Higounet, "Le groupe," p. 226. 
Ibid.,, P. 222. 


On Gascony in general, see Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 








203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


211, 
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110. On the "outre-Garonne" area of south-west Aquitaine, see 
Bonnassie, "Du Rhône," n. 89. See Gramain, p. 132, on the 
Biterrois, and on the Bas-Comminges, see ibid., pp. 112-13. 

SMS 1. 1047; Guillot, 2: 85-88. Beyond a point -- as is evident 
on p. 79 -- the reasons for inclusion, or for exclusion, of a 
given family could be merely frivolous, and not structurally 
significant. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 92; one should also note that some 
of the above, for example the viscount of Limoges, had also 
witnessed the foundation of La Trinité in 1032, as recorded in 
22.5. 1032. 

See pp. 32, 34, 44-45, 46, above. 

See above, pp. 52-54 passim. 

Though a late-eleventh-century document (30.207. 1090) claims that 
the castellan family existed in c. 975, one cannot be sure that 
this is not the wishful thinking of relatively nouveaux arrivées. 
30.205. 1068 refers to the castrum and castellania of 
Tonnay-Charente. 

SMS 250. 1166/7. 

On Matha, see above,pp. 32, 34, 46, 52, 54, 56. On Taillebourg 
(if one identifies it as Fractum Botum), see pp. 45, 49-50, above. 
SMS 1. 1047. 

The discussion on the previous page makes it clear that a few 
castellan families cannot be considered, though they were 
represented in the witness-group, because evidence for their 
activities and membership is so sparse. These are the families at 


Cosnac, Tonnay-Boutonne, Dompierre, and Jarnac. Whether "Cosnac" 


212. 


213. 
214. 
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216. 
217. 


218. 


219. 
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221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 
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is interpreted here as Cognac, or Cónac-sur-Gironde, there is no 
evidence that the castellan was a comital vassal, and the Same 
goes for the lord of Dompierre. There is no other evidence at all 
for the lord of Tonnay-Boutonne. Since the lord of Jarnac 
witnessed together with the count of Angouléme, in 30.158. 1030, 
it could be that he was a vassal of the counts of Angouléme. 

On the general character of ties of fidelity, see Bonnassie, La 
Catalogne, 2: 775. 

Cluny 2983. 1049-60; Cluny 3413. c.1067. 

Cluny 2982. 1049-60. 

Cluny 2986. 1049-60. 

30.202. 1063. 

AHP 16.24. c.1060. 

Willelmus Chausardi was prevented from becoming count of 
Angouleme, because of his mother's intrigues: HP ch. 30, p. 25. 
This may explain his odd title, "comes Marastacensis." 

SMS 123. c.1047. 

AHP 2.68. 1043. 

AHP 2.70. 1043. 

See citations by Garaud, Les châtelains, pp. 60-61 and n. 148, on 
the lord of Taillebourg's attendance at Aigret's court; see also 
ibid., p. 35 and n. 26. At a lower social level, Aigret assented 
to a donation of a church, a fief, and other items: 33.424. 1050. 
22.7. c.1047. 

See n. 52 above, for reference to Duby's observation, that the 
term "miles" replaced the term '"vassus." 


22.22. 1050-65. 
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SMS 77. 1047, concerning 1034-47: this is the charter that 
Guillot considers a forgery -- unreasonably, I have argued. On my 
equation of "miles" and "vassus" here, see p. 58 above. 

SMS 1. 1047. 

30.171. c.1062. Gislebertus of Tonnay-Charente witnessed the 
authorization by Duke William Aigret and his brother Guy-Geoffrey 
of a donation of Bethrun to Saint-Florent-prés-Saumur. However, 
his relationship to the known lords of Tonnay-Charente cannot be 
defined: AHP 2.71-72. 1054 and earlier. 

B. 120. 1032-36. 

See n. 13, above. 

SMS 109. 1047. 

4.7. 1083, on earlier years. If the castle itself was held in 
fief of the counts, then this practice differed from the practice 
in Catalonia: Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 173, 177. 

See Guillot, 2: 67-69. 

22.18. 1040-60. 

22.35. 1045-82. 

SMS 109. 1047. 

See 4.5. 1067, concerning Reginaldus of Pons; Garaud, Les 
chatelains, p. 44, n. 36; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 86, n. 52, 
and p. 199. She discusses the reversion of Pons to the duke (HP 
ch. 40, p. 39) but gives no date. Perhaps the viscount of Aunay 
held the castle of the duke in the 1060's. 

See pp. 46, 49, 54, above. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 198, n. 33, cites AHP 16.164. 


1075-81. The document 22.23. 1068 shows Duke Guy-Geoffrey at the 


240. 
241. 
242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


castrum of Surgeres, hearing a complaint by the monks of La 


Trinité of Vendôme against a ducal prévôt. See also Garaud, Les 


chatelains, pp. 57-58, n. 128. 


SMS 20. 1047-61. 

SMS 77. 1047. 

Higounet, "Le groupe" p. 222. 

On the castellan family of Châtelaillon, see p. 44; on the lords 
of Surgéres, see pp. 49, 54. 

Evidence fails for the castellans of Mornac, Mortagne, Talmont. 

In the Vendémois, the count of Anjou had many vassals: see 
Guillot, 1: 49-51, and notes. 

We should recall that the counts of Angouléme had considerable 
assets in the eastern zone of the diocese of Saintes. The castle 
at Matha was still possessed by the comital family: according to 
HP ch. 30, pp. 25-26, Willelmus Chausardi, son of Count Audoinus 
II (d. 1030), held it. Tbe comital family still apparently held 
suzerain rights over the castle at Aunay: Boussard (p. xviii) and 
Ademar of Chabannes (Verdon, p. 165) descríbe William the Great's 
donation of these rights to Audoinus II. The castle at Montausier 
was controlled by Arnaldus, a younger son of Gaufredus, count of 
Angouléme (1032-48). The castles of Archiac and Bouteville were 
possessed by Fulco, count of Angouléme (1048-89). They were 
castles "quae semper attinent ad comitatum Engolismensium": HP 
ch. 27, pp. 22-23. Boussard, p. xix, and HP ch. 31, pp. 26-27, 
describe Fulco's opposition to the duke. Moreover, as part of the 
counts' move towards the Gironde, Fulco's sister Girberga was 


married to Audoinus II, lord of Barbezieux from the 1030's to the 


247. 


248, 
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1060's, though the castellany there did not pass into the direct 
control of the counts of Angouléme. Lastly, and importantly, the 
counts still controlled Blaye, immediately to the south of the 
diocese of Saintes. It had been split up into four parts, 
following a struggle between Audoinus II and his younger brother 
Geoffrey: HP ch. 27, pp. 22-23, states that Geofírey had levied 
an "exercitum de Xanctonico." Geoffrey subsequently held three 
parts in fief, as a "beneficium," from his elder brother. These 
three parts passed down to Gaufridus Rudelli, Geoffrey's younger 
son, the brother of Arnaldus of Montausier: HP ch. 30, p. 26. 
See Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 117, 118, and n. 37, on 
Gaufridus Rudelli's first descendant becoming a ducal vassal. 
This was important for the dukes, to maintain control of Blaye. 
The evidence is silent on power-struggles between counts and 
castellans of the region: as it is, there is only one report 
(22.18. 1040-60) of a layman's violence and that was directed 
against an abbey. However, the early importance of the Peace 
Movement in this area implies that conditions were far from 
tranquil. Garaud, Les chátelains, pp. 36-37, shows that there was 
unrest in Poitou, principally caused by the lords of Parthenay and 
Lusignan. 

Guillot, 1: 321-24. It was only in theory that the count could 
reassume direct control of his own castles, granted out as fiefs. 
22.35. 1045-82. According to Martindale, "The Origins," p. 95, 
n. 29, this document cannot be dated with certainty; Guillot, 2: 


67-68, dates it to May 1040, The document shows the decision made 


250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 


on the Roillatu mills by Martel and his curia of officials, rather 


than vassals. 
2.2. 1056, in which he witnessed Juliana de Teraco's testamentum, 
Jacobus and Gaufridus de Rupeforti (the latter was the prevor of 


Duke Guy-Geoffrey, mentioned in 22.23. 1068), may well be early 


members of the castellan family of Rochefort.  Prévóts and vicarii 
—— 


were established, and vassi dominici were multiplied in Anjou 

itself by Geoffrey Martel: see Guillot, 1: 349-51, 398-99, 400, 
402. In Normandy, too, the duke controlled the aristocracy by 
employing it administratively: Musset, pp. 76-77, 83 ff. 

SMS 1. 1047; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 209. 

A. Dumas, "Quelques Observations sur la grande et la petite 


propriété a l'époque carolingienne," Revue historique de droit 
francais et etranger 4 (1926): 640-43. 


Martindale, "The Origins," p. 209, n. 90; Arcére, 2: 663-65. 

The count possessed the traditional comital right of jurisdiction 
in cases of rape, theft, murder, arson, but these were called 
consuetudines. This shows that in this period, just as in the 
period 980-1030, these were also seigneurial powers, not simply 
powers monopolized by figures of public authority. 

The same development is noted by Higounet throughout his article, 
"Le groupe." 

SMS 77. 1047, concerning 1034-47. See also pp. 74-76, above. 
This explanation seems to be reasonable, considering the evidence 
from other regions. In Catalonia, the weakening of the comital 
government from c. 1020-60 coincided with the multiplication of 


castles, and the growth of the military class: see Bisson, 
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"Feudalism," p. 173, for a brief summary of Bannassie's main 
conclusions. In "La diffusion," pp. 44 ff., Duby also saw that 
institutional change and economic trends were the motor of change 
in society. In the early 1030's, then, the prevailing situation 
was one that Bloch described in Feudal Society, especially pp. 
59-71: military clout was doubtless important in determining 
which castellanies became established. But unlike their 
Burgundian counterparts, castellans in the diocese of Saintes did 
not explicitly identify themselves (by means of personal titles) 
with the military way of life. Instead, they formed a distinct 
social group before they came to share the ideology of knighthood. 

This ideology was largely the product of ecclesiastical 
thinkers, who had been developing the sense of knightly status and 
its social responsibility for some time. First, soldier-saints 
were venerated from the earlier tenth century: see Odo of Cluny's 
Life of Saint Gerald of Aurillac, written in the 930's, for 


example. Second, the social order was in theory increasingly 





divided into oratores, bellatores, and laboratores, indicating the 
increasingly prevalent conception of an ordo of milites 
Christiani: on Adalbero of Laon and Gerald of Cambrai of the 
1020's, see Duby, "Les origines," pp. 332-33; see also Martindale, 
"French Aristocracy," pp. 23, 43. The Peace Movement from the 
late tenth century (and especially as of the later 1030's) also 
contributed to the theory that milites were respectable, and had 
duties to perform: Duby, "La diffusion," pp. 56, 63-64; idem, 
"Les origines," pp. 338-39; idem, "Les laics," passim. A related 


Practice was the dubbing of knights from soon after the mid- 


259. 


260. 


261. 
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eleventh century, and increasingly down the social scale, to 
denote their social status and their responsibility to Protect the 
poor and unarmed, as well as to advance the cause of Christianity 
overseas: Duby, "Les origines," pp. 339-40; idem, "Les laics," 
pp. 236-38 especially; Van Luyn, pp. 217-19; and p. 59 above (on 
Fulk Réchin's dubbing at Whitsun 1060). These ideological trends 
and the formation of the military orders -- the Templars and the 
Hospitallers -- can be seen to be inter-related: ecclesiastical 
thinkers laid considerable emphasis on the ethos of knightliness. 
For further discussion, see p. 105 below. 

For the evidence in the regions of Burgundy, Catalonia, Provence, 


' His sequence of 


and Latium, see Duby's article, "La diffusion.’ 
castle-construction, wars, fief-tenure, and the introduction of 

the term "miles" hold true in a general sense for the diocese of 
Saintes in the early 1030's: unlike the Belgian and German re- 
gions, it was not subject to firm comital control in those years. 
But one must note first that the evidence for fiefs and vassals is 
sparse, and it is thin on the use of the term "miles" -- as is 

true for Narbonne. Second, "miles" was used only to denote an 

individual, not yet to describe a social category, as Duby claims. 
Indeed, in Anjou itself, where Geoffrey Martel tried to restore 
Carolingian institutions, according to Guillot, 1: 364, the count 
built few castles: he foresaw the impetus they would give to 

devolution. On this last point, see ibid., pp. 315, 351-52. 

In sum, both castles and reduced comital power appear to be the 
motors of change: both Higounet's school of thought and the 


shared viewpoint of Bonnassie, Fossier and Duby are compelling: 
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Chapter III 


See pp. 72-73 above. 


Martindale, "The Origins," p. 4, cites the non-Saintonge cartulary 
of La Trinité of Vendôme. | 

Guillot, 1: 118. 

Chronicle of Saint Maixent: Verdon, p. 178. 


Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 144, 146, sees that Angevin pressure 
on the viscount caused the duke to make this rather low marriage- 
match for his daughter. 

See pp. 73-77 above. 

See pp. 73, 75, above. Ducal assets in Aunis are better 
documented: they included the Argencon forest, the largest in 
Aunis (22.22. 1096; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 202, n. 56); the 
Marennes forest, near the Seudre (22.16. 1042-58; SMS 263. c. 1119; 
SMS 53. 1079); and the Baconés forest (SMS 1. 1047; Martindale, 
"The Origins," p. 203, n. 61), in which the nuns of Sainte-Gemme 
claimed the right to gather wood (Martindale, ibid., n. 62). One 
should recall, as on pp. 77-78 above, that Aunis, the part of the 
diocese north of the Boutonne, was the traditional zone of ducal 
possessions in the diocese of Saintes before the early eleventh 
century. 

In 1032 Sancius died heirless. Odo, brother of William Aigret, 


claimed to be the next heir because his mother Prisca, second wife 
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of William the Great, was from the Gascon ruling house. Odo died 


in 1039. 

Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 123-24. 

Higounet regards Blaye as approximately the area of change in 
language, though all of the Saintonge hesitated between the langue 


d'ofl and the langue d'oc: see J. Vielliard, ed., Le guide du 


pélérin de Saint-Jacques de Compostella (Mácon, 1963), pp. 18, 20. 
AHP 3.569. 1063; SMS 229. 1065; SMS 12. 1067. See also the 


Chronicle of Saint-Maixent:  Verdon, p. 136; Martindale, "The 


Origins," pp. 98, 112. 


See ibid., p. 159, for citation of Fliche. 


Ibid., pp. lll-12. Werner, "Kingdom," p. 245, refers to the king 
coming "like a supplicant" to Poitiers. 

See Jeanroy, cited by Martindale, "The Origins," p. 160. 

SMS 213. 1137. See pp. 29-31 above, for Aquitaine's tradition of 
aloofness. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 119, discusses the counts' interests 
in the Gironde. 

See pp. 34-35 above on the former closeness of the counts of 
Angouleme and the dukes of Aquitaine. 

Martindale "The Origins," p. 116, n. 32, cites AHP 16.116. 1059 and 
4.5. 1067 to show the activities of vassals. However, witnessing 
activities in and as of themselves do not prove that vassalic 
relationships existed. 

The castle at Matha, a heritable fief in the late eleventh century; 
was originally part of the ducal patrimony: see p. 32 above. The 


castle of Montausier was controlled by the counts of Angouleme 
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through the first half of the twelfth century: see 41.194. late 
eleventh century, on William Talafer, count of Angouléme 
(1089-1120); and B. 87. 1098-1120. By c.1109, Talafer's third son 
Fulco controlled both Montausier and Matha: HP ch. 35, p. 30. The 
castellanies then passed, respectively, to Fulco's nephews Fulco 
iil Gaufridus Martelli (1136/40-c.1180), the sons of Vulgrinus, 
count of Angouléme. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 117, n. 4l. Moreover, according to 
the twelfth-century Guide du pélérin, a pilgrim from Saintes would 
cross to Bordeaux at Blaye, and go through the Landes area to 
Compostella: pp. xii, 64, 79, 80. 

EP ch. 30, p. 25; Boussard, p. xix, notes this as an early example 
of the diffusion of comital authority. 

HP ch. 31, p. 26. 

Cluny 3311. 1049-1109. 

Martindale, "The Origins," p. 118, n. 38. Her citations follow in 
nn. 25-26 here. 

For Frehelandus' witnessing of a ducal donation, see SMS 53. 1079. 
Only in SMS 104. 1079-96 and SMS 78. 1077-99 are there suggestions 
that Frehelandus held land of the count, described as his 
"dominus." 

SMS 78. 1077-99. See also Martindale, "The Origins," Appendix II, 
PP. 263-65, 267-68. In the charter 4.28. c.1080, Frehelandus and 
the duke together witness a donation by Constantinus Crassus, a 
miles at Pons. 

Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 118, 133. 


HP ch. 34, p. 29; see also Martindale, "The Origins," p. 149 and n. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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76. Boussard, p. xix, describes this device as claustrophobic for 


the counts of Angouléme. 

B. 429. 1075-81. 

See nn. 31, 32, 36 below. 

Cluny 3725. 1097. 

B. 429. 1075-81. x 
HP ch. 34, p. 28, c.1087-1101. 

See also 30.10. 1058-87. 

For example, 30.129. c.1100. 

30.333. 1060-90. 

See HP ch. 30, pp. 25-26; Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 149-50 and 
n. 76. 

See pp. 96-97 above. 

See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 119, n. 43, concerning 4.5. 1067. 
HP ch. 31, p. 26, on the period 1047-87. 

If it were Cónac-sur Gironde, near Montagne, the HP surely would 
not specify that the latter, and not Cónac also, belonged to the 
pagus Xanctonicus. The duke referred to is Guy-Geoffrey: see the 
previous note on the date of these events. 

HP ch. 35, p. 30 ff., c.1101-36. Gaufridus of Rancon later proved 
more troublesome: ibid., ch. 36, pp. 38 ff. 1136-48. 

BP ch. 36, pp. 38 ff., 1136-38. 

On the tenure of Oléron from the duke, see 22.55. 1131. The fourth 
holder was the lord of Tonnay-Charente. 

This is in marked contrast with the period before 1030: see pP. 
34-35 above. 


AHP 16.164. 1086. 
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59. 


60. 
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AHP 16.259. 1114, on events before 1086. 

30.87. 1095-1103. See also SMS 117. 1079-99, 

22.38. 1096. 

22.37. c.1096 

See Guillot, 1: 118 and n. 529. 

Halphen, Le comté, p. 169, n. 4. 

Garaud, Les châtelains, p. 38. 

33.493. 1127. 

BN MS MF 16906. 42-43. 1127. 

BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1139, concerning earlier years. 

See pp. 48-50 above on how ducal activities held the diffusion of 
public authority in check in the period 980-1030. 

See p. 90 above. 

On the lord of Chatelaillon's behavior in William IX's minority, 
see above pp. 100 ff. 

See pp. 51-65 above on the development of castles, personal titles, 
fiefs, and seigneurial resources. 

For the eleventh century, most of the documentation comes from the 
older-established religious houses: Saint-Jean  d'Angély, 
Saint-Etienne of Baigne, Notre-Dame of Saintes, Notre-Dame of 
Barbezieux. New establishments do not account for the increased 
amount of evidence in this period. These were the abbey of Vaux, 
founded by a miles of the Mortagne family c.1070, and the priory of 
Saint-Nicholas of Royan, established c.1080 by the Didonne family: 
AHSA 19, p. 31. Notre-Dame of Tonnay-Charente (a dependent of 
Saint-Jean d'Angély) was established by the lord of Tonnay- 


Charente: 30.207. 1090. Evidence still comes from dependents of 
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abbeys outside the diocese of Saintes: from Saint-Georges ang 
Saint-Nicholas on Oléron, and Puyravault (dependents of Saint- 
Trinité of Vendôme); and from the priories of Bonial, Saint-Martin 
of Pons, Saint-Vivien of Pons, Tesson, Usseau, and Souvis 
(dependent houses of Saint-Florent-près-Saumur). The abbeys of 
Saint-Cyprien, Saint-Maixent, Montiérneuf, Savigny and Cluny 
furnish evidence. The general level of documentation from most of 
the scriptoria listed above falls off after 1100, but this is an 
accident of history: lay endowment of religious houses continued 
after the first wave of enthusiasm for the Gregorian Reform. There 
were various new religious foundations: after c.1116, the priories 
of Agudelle, Chaille, Disail, La Gord, Rifancon, and Salignac all 
furnish evidence as dependents of the Angoumois abbey of La 
Couronne -- and so do its Saintonge preceptories:  Grand-Vau, 
Lajasson, Beusses, Nayers, Breuil d'Archiac. Some time before 
1137, Sablonceaux was founded by William X on the edge of the 
Baconés forest. Saint Gerald of Sales established La Ténaille near 
Plassac in about 1117, and Fontdouce in about 1115. The Chronicle 
of Saint-Maixent (Verdon, p. 190) refers to Absie, Saint-Bénoit du 
Pin, Castellarium, and Bonnevaux, all "in territorio Sanctonice." 
Notre-Dame of Charon was founded in about 1120 by William X as a 
daughter-house of La Grace-Díeu, a Cisterican monastery that he had 
founded near Bénon. In the period 1118-1139, the Templars were 
established in La Rochelle, and the hospital of Saint-Gilles of 
Surgéres was founded by 1105 (6.1. c.1105; 6.3. 1179). 

Finally, besides the evidence from cartularies and charters; 


there is evidence from chronicles, as in the preceding periods: 
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the Angoumois Historia Pontificum of the mid-twelfth century 
continues to be of use up to 1159, as does the Angevin Gesta 
Consulum up to 1137. In addition, the Chronicle of Saint-Maixent 
is the only Poitevin source of this type, going up to 1140. 

See p. 11 above. 

B. 55. 1075-81. 

Vaux 27. c.1075. 

30.282. c.1097. 

B. 495. 1075-81. 

Vaux 53. 1075. 

30.157. 1074. 

HP ch.. 30; p. 25. 

41.18. c.1083-c.1107; see p. 57 above. 

See pp. 58-59 above for mention of Duby on this point. Accordíng 
to him, the ídeology of knighthood developed fully after c.1120: 
see p. 60 above. 

Over the three centuries surveyed in this dissertation, 90 percent 
of the usages of "miles" occur in the main body of charters, rather 
than in witness-lists. For Duby's note of the distinction, see 
"Les origines," pp. 326-27. 

Duby, "La diffusion," p. 51: in this, vassalic service is equated 
with cavalry service, and hence milites are vassals. 

Duby, La sociéte, pp. 234, 243; idem, "Les origines," pp. 328, 330, 
337-38, 339; idem, "Les laics," pp. 237-38. See also Van Luyn, p. 


201. 


Lemarignier, Le gouvernement, pp. 122, 135. 


Van Luyn, pp. 213, 216. 


77. 


78. 


79. 
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See above pp. 58-59. In addition, note that all three lords using 
the title at all, to describe vassalic condition or military 
function, were from some of the newer-established families in that 
period -- a suggestion that used in either sense, the term "niles! 
was still generally despised by established castellans: see p, 57 
above. Thus, in the period 1030-62, when military power was 
clearly important, the military profession had not yet been made 
respectable. Evidence for the diocese of Saintes is in accord with 
trends detected in Provence, Catalonia, and Latium, but it differs 
from Duby's date of 970 onwards for the Maconnais: see p. 59 
above. 

Duby, "Les origines," p. 327. In the diocese of Saintes, this 
equation is not detectable, although sometimes in the thirteenth 
century "miles" was combined with "nobilis" as a personal 
designation: see p. 187 above. 

The castellan families of Chatelaillon, Archiac, and Taillebourg 
were first visible in the period 980-1030, and the castellan fanily 
of Tonnay-Charente appeared in the period 1030-62. For the use of 
the term by Isembertus of Chátelaillon, see BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 
1065; for use by a member of the Archiac family, see B. 524. 
1098-1169. Johannes de Taleburgo, brother of the lord there, was 
described as "quoniam miles": see 4.34. c.1067. The document 
30.205. 1068 is described as "Carta Gaufridi, militis de Tauniaco." 
This mode of description illustrates Duby's point in "Les 
origines," p. 327, that as of 1075 in the Máconnais, "miles" became 
inserted between an individual's nomen and cognomen. For Duby, 


this was a more intimate use of the term, and it was a title 


NN 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89, 


90. 


ak; 


92, 
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showing the fusion of the elements of noblesse and cavalerie. 

7.2. 1116 alludes to Pontius, perhaps the lord of Mirambeau, and 
Ricardus, perhaps an earlier lord of Montendre. These are grouped 
together with other individuals under the collective term 
"nilites." 

That is, the intermittently visible families with castles at Broue 
(from 1078), Cônac (from 1070), Montlieu (from 1082-90), Soubise 
(from 1065), and Varaise (from 1077). 

33. P.A.10. 1111: most probably in the sense of vassus of Saint- 
Jean d'Angély. 

B. 431. 1127-41: denoting a profession and attachment to a 
particular location. 

41.185. 1116-1136/49: the term "miles" is a professional label, or 
is a description of vassalic condition. 

8. 105. 1109-31: "miles" is used in the sense of vassus of Baigne. 
See B. 475. 1082-98 on Wardradus: here the term "miles" is perhaps 
used in the sense of vassus, or else it denotes profession. 

See B. 552. 1083-98/4.4. c.1090, for Gardradus juvenis Barbotinus: 
The term "miles" denotes both profession and attachment to a 
particular location. 

See pp. 130-31 below. 

4.28. c.1080. 

4.9. 1095-1128. 

See also Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 159, on an early eleventh century 
"nobilissimus miles" of Marseilles; idem, "Les origines," p. 339. 
On occasion, Scriptorial style gives some respectability to the 


military way of life: a document alludes to the time when the 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


brother of one of Baigne's vassals "ad militare officium pervenj,» 
(B. 475. 1082-98; B. 105. 1109-21). Further, Pope Urban II 
marvelled that Duke William IX "qui cum aliis bonis studiis 
quantum ad militem polleas, in hoc a patris tui probitate 
degenerare perhiberis" (22.37. c.1096): at issue was the church 
of Saint-Georges of Oléron. See SMS 111. 1100-7, for reference to 
"Milites et aliae venerabiles personae." Crusaders were obviously 
well regarded: see B. 503. 1109-21; 41.334 late eleventh century; 
B. 26. 1111-17; AHP 59. 43. c.1112. 

As Duby observes, "Miles', qui designe le cavalier, designe aussi 
le feudataire, le vassal direct du responsable de chacun des 
noyaux defensifs": see "La diffusion," p. 51. 

Duby, "Les origines," p. 327. 

AHP 16.233. 1110. 

41. V.* 1070. See also p. 63 above. 

In 4.5. 1067, he is one of the viscount's miiites. In 30.277. 
1060-91, there is mention of his fief held from the viscount. 
Duby, "La diffusion," p. 66, argues to the contrary for this 
period. 

Van Luyn, pp. 205 ff., 209, 213-14, 216, 229, and Table 4; Duby, 
"Histoire," pp. 359-60. 

Contrary to Guilhiermoz, pp. 349-70, and Bloch, Feudal Society, 
pp. 282-344 (cited by Evergates, p. 144). 

See Duby, "Les origines," pp. 337-38 on Provence in 1035, and on 
the Miconnais in the 1080's. See also idem, "La diffusion," pp. 
56, 61, 63, on the Peace Movement's distinction between peasants 


and milites, too. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


112. 


113. 


114, 
115, 


116, 


117, 


118, 


"Le groupe," P. 223. 


Duby, "Les origines," p. 327. 





Duby, "Histoire," pp. 359-60. On this trend from 1075, see also 
idem, La société, pp. 243-44, 410-11; and idem, "Les origines," p. 
327. 

"Les conventions," p. 217. 

For references to the locational sense of "dominus," see pp. 
110-12, 116 below. 

33.424. 1050. 

41.28. late eleventh century. 

30.210. c.1092. 

B. 164. 1075-81. 

BN MS MF 16906. 42-43. 1137. 

For "baro," see B. 33. 1075-81, concerning the lord of Archiac. 
22.38. 1096 concerns the lord of Chatelaillon. SMS 113. 1134-51 
describes the lord of Didonne as an "illustris vir." 

See, for example, the later genealogies of Lambert of Ardres and 
Lambert of Wattrelos: Duby, "Structures," pp. 267-85. See also 
Contamine, p. 21, for citations; Duby, "Remarques," pp. 288-90. 
These scholars emphasize agnatic lineage, discussed by Duby, "Une 
enquete," pp. 151-52. 

See p. 55 above. 

Ibid. See also p. 25 above. 

This contrasts with the state of evidence for the period 980-1030: 
ibid. 

See pp. 54, 55 above. 


The family of the 1060's onwards cannot be seen as lineally 


119 . 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


descended from Mainardus Dives, whose daughter's marriage by the 
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1030's passed the castle ínto the count of Angouleme's control 


for a generation. 


A rise in status of some professional milites helps explain why 


the title "miles" becomes more socially acceptable by the 


thirteenth century. 


For clarity in what follows, consult the Genealogies. 


Schmid, p. 47: 


names is a sign of group consciousness. However, I do not know 


up to the 850's, the repeated use of ancestors! 


1f this holds true for the late eleventh century and thereafter. 


By "alternate generations," I refer to individuals not always 


proven to be related, but who possess the same patrimonial 


surname, and whose activities place them in an appropriate 


chronological order. 


19.8. late eleventh century. 


See p. 1 on the lack of tight definition in the tenth century; see 


also Duby, "Histoire," pp. 359-60. 


In the later eleventh century, 


donors generally included members of their families in about half 


of their transactions. 


See the following selected examples. For sons' activities, see 


4.34. c.1067 (the Taillebourg family); Vaux 53. 1075 and SMS 117. 


1079-99 (the Didonne family); B.495. 


family); 4.28. c.1080 (the Pons family); SMS 97. 


1075-81 (the Montausier 


1074-99 (the 


Chátelaillon family); 19.3. c.1097 (the Didonne family); 33.463. 


c. 1092 (the Surgéres family). 


,, 


along with other members of the family in B. 49. 


1098-1105 and B. 


500. c.1098-1105 (the Archiac family); B. 


501. 


Sons of the main donor appeared 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129, 
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1082-98 and 41.8. later eleventh century (the Barbezieux family). 
For grandsons’ activities, see Vaux 14. 1107-10. Wives' witness- 
ing and assenting activities are seen in the following examples: 
41.260. c.1068 (the Barbezieux family); 33.346. 1060-91, and 33. 
350. c.1081 (the Chatelaillon family); B. 451. 1075-81 (the Jonzac 
family); 30.291. c.1087 (the Talmont family). Together with other 
members of the family, in: B. 49. 1098-1105 and B. 500. c.1098- 
1105 (the Archiac family); SMS 66. 1119-34 (the Taillebourg 
family). Finally, brothers' activities can be seen in B. 296. 
1084; 33.481. c.1093; B. 49. 1098-1105; B. 500. c.1098-1105; 
30.270 c.1098; and B. 343. 1075-81 (all concerning the Archiac 
family). Brothers are also in 19.5. 1083-1107 (the Mornac 
family); 33.467. 1096-1103 (the Chátelaillon family); Vaux 18. 
1098-1117 (the Didonne family). 

For examples, see 41.103. later eleventh century; B. 121. 1075- 
1081 (the Rasa family); B. 380. 1082-98; B. 487. 1082-98; B. 265. 
1082-98; B. 296. 1082-98; 33.469. c.1103 (the Forz family); 33. 
P.A. 10. 1111 (the Champagne family). 

See above, pp. 60-61, 63, 64-65. 

For evidence concerníng brothers, see B.164. 1075-81; Vaux 51. 
1088-98; 33.456. 1089-90; Vaux 7. 1098. Evidence for sons 
includes: 4.34. c. 1067; B. 283. 1075-81; Vaux 51. 1088-98; Vaux 
7. 1098; B. 426. 1098-1109. 

For brothers, see 30.54. 1088-89; 30.73. 1095-1103; 30.80. c. 


1079; 30.81. 1095-1103; B. 101. 1075-81; B. 121. 1075-81; B. 123. 


1098-1109; B. 124. 1075-81; B. 131. 1082-98; B. 134. 1098-1109. 


see 30.32. 


For wives' activities as assentors or witnesses, 
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1060-91, c.1084; 30.52. 1060-91, c.1081; 30.59. 1095-1103, c.1100; 
30.104 c.1086; 30.121. 1060-91, c.1078-79; 30.214. 1103-36; 
33.P.A.3. 1103-36; B. 162. 1133-40, and other examples from the 
cartularies of Baigne, and Notre-Dame of Saintes. 

For castellans’ donations and settlements, see B. 464. 1060-75; B. 
230. c.1068; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1065; 19.2. 1092. For donations 
and settlements made by the Montlieu and Rabiola families 
respectively, see B. 424. 1089-98; 30.28. 1096-1103; an uncle 
belonging to the Varaise family participated in his nephew's 
donation, 30.96. 1077. In milites' donations, nephews were 
accompanied by the main donor's immediate family: hence, both the 
extended family and the nuclear family were represented. See B. 
164. 1075-81, for the main donor acting together with his mother, 
brothers, sister, and other unspecified relations; 30.163. c.1086, 
for the donor acting with his wife; and Vaux 7. 1098, for the 
donor acting with his son and brother. In the transactions by 
unclassifiable individuals, see the following examples: 30.28. 
1096-1103, c.1097; 30.44. 1060-91; 30.72. c.1089; 30.98. c.1089; 
30.265. c.1073; 33.439. c.1086; 33.483. c.1081; 30.80. 1060-86, 
c.1079; 30.84. c.1095. B. 147. 1083-98; B. 197. 1076; B. 237. 
1075-81; B. 397. 1098-1109; B. 465. 1083-1105; B. 532. 1083-98; B. 
81. 1082-98; B. 101. 1075-81; B. 258. 1082-98. Note: citations 
for family members acting together in donations and settlements 
are necessarily a small number here compared with the total 
evidence gathered. They have been drawn from the prolific 
evidence of the later eleventh century, but examples are also 


available in twelfth-century evidence. A few documents suggest à 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 
137, 
138, 
139, 
140, 


14, 
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simultaneously wide and narrow sense of family: see B. 310. 1075, 


for one example. 

See pp. 55-56, 89, above on the lack of this sense earlier in the 
eleventh century. 

See pp. 27-28, 55-56 above. Duby, "Remarques," P. 297, and 
"Structures," pp. 274, 282, shows that definition and conscious- 
ness of the family occur once one has land to settle on. Before 
that, there are no "houses" and no cognomina. For his specific 
discussion of the findings of the Tellenbach school, .see 
"Lignage," pp. 406-9, and idem, "Remarques," nn. 3, 4 (on works by 
Werner and Schmid). 

See p. 56 above. In short, the kin group became more tightly 
defined because it needed economic, social, and political con- 
straints of a protective kind. 

See pp. 91-92 above for a summary of modern perspectives shaped by 
changing zaxidty-in the Middle Ages. 

Sometimes these emerged from Oppida, according to Garaud: see SMS 
12. 1067 on Taillebourg. Oppida were also at Archiac: B. 18. 
1075-78; at Montguyon: B. 12. 1083; at Matha: 33.344. 1083-1107, 
c.1098.  Inhabitants of these were under the immediate control of 
the castellans. 

B. 294. 1082-98. 

B. 142. 1089-98. 

30.205. 1068. 

Savigny 752. c.1083; Savigny 811. 1097. 

33.419. c.1099. 


BN MS NAL 18400. 25. c.1171. 








142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 
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4.34. 1067; 22.35. 1045-82. 

Savigny 751. c.1070. 

22.8-9. c.1047. 

30.96. 1077. 

B. 109. 1082-98. 

19.1. 1092. 

Sometimes called Currasium:  BMP MS Fonteneau 21: 437-38. 1074; 
AHP 16.149. 1081. 

33.459. c.1093; 33.457. c.1094. 

Broue was near Saint-Sornin of Marennes, opposite Oléron. See 
22.34. 1078; Martindale, "The Origins," p. 199, asks whether Guy- 
Geoffrey built it; in the early twelfth century, at least, the Doe 
family apparently controlled it. Documents from the diocese of 
Saintes do not indicate a castle at Rochefort, but Garaud, Les 
chátelains, p. 101, n. 104, points to AHP 16.161-62. 1086; see 
also ibid., p. 26, n. 71, on the early eleventh century. 

See above, pp. 32-33, 39, 42-48, on castles ín the period 980- 
1030; see pp. 51-53, for those in the period 1030-62. On the 
events of the early 1030's which increased the castellans' power, 
see above, pp. 67-68, 89-90. 

The castle at Mauzé is the only one documented for this period: 
27.1. 1135/6. 

Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 112; idem, "Principes," p. 
103. See also Duby, Medieval Marriage, p. 103, for a general 
discussion of the new "houses." 

"Principes," p. 103; "Le groupe," p. 226. 


Magnou-Nortier, "Les mauvaises coutumes," pp. 44-45. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162, 


163, 
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Higounet, "Le groupe," pp. 227-28; idem, Le comté, pp. 244, 249, 
260. This development was rather earlier in the century than was 
true for the Haut-Comminges. 

This was true for those of Chátelaillon, Taillebourg, Archiac, 
Matha, and Surgéres: see above, pp. 32-33, 44-47 passim. 

See pp. 26-27 above. 

For a discussion of the Tellenbach-Schmid hypothesis, see pp. 
27-28 above. 

However, we should recall that individuals now come to be 
identified through their familial relationships also. 
Tonnay-Charente, ín 22.31. 1077; 30.207. 1090; Cluny 3988. 
c.1125-41. Jonzac, in B. 451. 1075-81.  Talmont, in 30.288. 
1074; 30.284. c.1094; BN MS NAL 18401. p. 19. 1092; 30.291. 
c.1087; 30.294. c.1088.  Didonne, in Vaux 6-7. 1098; 19.10 
c.1118-20.  Surgéres, in 22.41. 1062-97.  Barbezieux, in 41.30. 
later eleventh century; B. 252. c.1077-82; B. 16. 1075-81; B. 253. 
1082-98, 41.185. 1116-1136/49. Châtelaillon, in BN MS NAL 18400. 
25. 1067 and AHP 16.258. 1114. Montausier, in B. 502. 1109-21; 
B. 47. 1127-41; B. 4. 1075-81. Mornac, in Cluny 3959. 1122. 

See above, p. 1, 60-61 on the milites' situation in about 1100. 
Seigneurial families -- whether castral, noncastral, or headed by 
professional milites -- are unevenly documented, so that one 
cannot rigorously compare and contrast their activities. In the 
extant evidence, it is clear that they all behaved in generally 
the same way: the few milites who were lords did not behave 
differently from other lords. 


The Chátelaillon family gave land for construction of houses and 


164. 


165. 
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planting of vineyards (AHP 3.515. 1068-73), and at it 
provided a site for a church (BMP MS Fonteneau 24: 29-32, 1089) ; 
the Didonne family likewise provided a site for a new church 
(19.1. 1092). The family at Talmont gave two sites for bourgs to 
be developed (30.284. c.1094; 30.294. c.1088).  Mill-sites were 
given by the Mornac family (Cluny 3959. 1122), and by the Rasa 
family (B. 84. 1109-21). Other people gave house-sites too (30. 
153. c.1105; SMS 69. 1137; SMS 122. 1133; 33. 448. c.1099). 
Calumniae are not noticeable ín the evidence for the earlier 
eleventh century. 

For donations and disputes concerning property of cts lots 
houses, see the following. In one record, a quarter of a church 
and a quarter of a tithe were given (30.143. 1096-1102, c. 
1096). Three parts of the church at Dompierre were given on 
another occasion (30.273. 1070). See also B. 194. 1082-98; B. 
245. 1098-1109; B. 349. 1060-75; B. 412. 1082-98. The charter 
30.108. c.1085 shows how a quarter of a tithe was abandoned, but 
half of that quarter was received back for life. In 33.459. 
c.1093, one eighth of a church was abandoned. Other examples are 
in 33.460. c.1093; 33.466. c.1090; 33.437. c.1098. For parts of 
land, see 30.117. c.1079-80; 30.177. c.1083; 30.178. c.1073; B. 
21. 1098-1109; B. 57. 1068-74; B. 145. 1083-98; B. 143. c.1083; 
B. 186. 1098-1109; B. 194. 1082-98; B. 216. 1098-1109; B. 224. 
1093-98; B. 239. 1082-98, and many other documents from the Baigne 
cartulary, of the twelfth century as well as the eleventh. SMS 
246. 1100-7 and SMS 239. 1119-34 also show this trend. The same 


was true of developed property, of mills, for example. See 30.64. 
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c.1081; 33.426. c.1092; 33.452. 1060-91; 30.46. 1096; B. 159. 
1083-98; B. 170. 1083-98; B. 26. 1111-17; SMS 213. 1137; SMS 219. 
1119 and later. For reservations imposed on donations, see B. 
369. 1109-21: a fief was to revert to Baigne on the vassal's 
death. B. 434. 1127-41 shows money and land being given in return 
for life-tenure and part of the yield. 30.52. 1060-91 c. 1081 
shows a disputer getting life tenure of a tithe. B. 81. 1082-98 
and B. 127, 525. 1093-98 show donations being received back as 
life rentals. In 30.23. 1060-91, c.1067, property was given back 
to Saint-Jean d'Angély, but the donor had life-tenure "in fisco." 
Sometimes donations were reversible. In 30.114. c.1090, half a 
tithe was put in pledge to Saint-Jean d'Angély for four hundred 
shillings, and the tithe was redeemable. Donations were delayed: 
in B. 292. 1098-1109, a church, cemetery, tithe, and 
sanctuary-land were given only after the death of the donor's 
sister. Moreover, donations and werpitiones alike sometimes 
resulted in compensation by religious houses: in B. 353. 1098- 
1109, the donor received ten shillings for a tithe levied on 
vineyards. Compensation was invariably documented: see 30.37. 
1089, for an abandoned fief; 30.76. 1060-91, c.1080, for a tithe; 
30.155. c.1097, for land; 33.405. c.1097, for a salt-bed; 33.434. 
c. 1097, for a meadow; B. 379. 1098-1109, for a bordaria; B. 466. 
1082-98, for land; B. 481 1082-98, for land. In one case, a tithe 
was pawned for six pounds while an individual went to Jerusalem: 
30.86. 1095-1103, c.1099. After it was sold permanently to Saint- 
Jean d'Angély for a further four pounds, the seller later denied 


that transaction, and was pacified with a hundred shillings. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170 . 


171. 


ite — 
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Religious houses were clearly anxious to keep their patrimony ang 
rights intact: Saint-Jean d'Angély, for instance, was prepared 
to refuse a layman the right of redeeming a tithe he had pre- 
viously abandoned for sixty shillings (30.87. 1095-1103). Land 
was the most frequent cause of calumniae between religious houses 
and all levels of lords. For example, see the activities of 
families such as those at Didonne (Vaux 53.1075), Talmont (30.288. 
1074), and Chátelaillon (AHP 16.64. 1086). Two —Q( of the 
Bouteville family conducted a dispute "vi ac tyrranide" (B. 511. 
1098-1109; B. 513. 1127-41). The noncastral Niolium family 
disputed some land (SMS 236. 1131), and milites disputed and 
ultimately abandoned some land (33.484. c.1089; Vaux 8. 1117-30). 
Other people were also involved in calumniae mostly to do vith 
landed property: see 30.37. 1089; 30.119. c.1093; 30.155. c.1097; 
33.405. 1096-1103, c.1097; 33.429. c.1099; 33.434. 1096-1102, c. 
1097; 33.438. 1060-96, c.1096; 33.454. 1083; 33.470. 1096-1102, 
c.1097; 33.473. 1096-1102, c.1097; B. 81. 1082-98; B. 131. 1082- 
1098; B. 321. 1083-98; B. 379. 1098-1109; B. 466. 1082-98; B. 481. 
1082-98; B. 491. 1098-1109; B. 509. 1075-81; SMS 37. 1080; SMS 78. 
1079-99; B. 176. 1109-21; B. 162. 1133-40. 

22.42. 1097. 

30.135. c.1064. 

22.23. 1068. 

33.456. 1089-90. 

4.4. c.1090. 

Vaux 18. 1098-1117. Other such cases follow. The Didonne family 


disputed the rights of avena, tallia, carnagium (19.10. c.1118- 


172. 
173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


182. 
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1120). The Mornac family disputed rivagium (22.55. 1131). Tithes 
were disputed by milites (SMS 243. 1137), and by noncastral 
seigneurial families like the Gardradus family (B. 162. 1133-40) 
and the Niolium family (SMS 122. 1133). Other people also 
disputed tithes (SMS 93. 1130-34) and forestaria (SMS 218. 1134). 
For other cases, see also: 30.73. 1095-1103, c.1100: 33.43. 
1096-1102, c.1097; 33.438. 1060-96, c.1096; 33.476. c.1104; B. 
491. 1098-1109. 

33.434. 1096-1102, c.1097; perhaps in B. 131. 1082-98. 

30.107. 1060-91, c.1060; 33.473. 1096-1102, c.1097. 

33.457. c.1094; 33.459. c.1093; 33.460. c.1093. In a rare case, 
a daughter disputed her father's donation (B. 379. 1098-1109); in 
addition, a donor's brother raised a calumnia (B. 481. 1082-98), 
and another individual challenged his uncle's donation (B. 81. 
1082-98). 

B. 509. 1075-81. 

On land shortage as the cause, see S. Weinberger, "The Sources of 
Violence and Conflict in Eleventh-Century Provence," unpublished 
manuscript, 1978, p. 9. This material has since appeared as "Les 


conflits entre clercs et laics dans la Provence du XI siècle," 


Annales du Midi 92 (1980): 269-79. 


30.170. 1060-91, c.1084. 
30.45. 1060-91, c.1083. 
30.50. 1060-91, c.1082. 
30.37. 1089. 

B. 105. 1109-21. 


33.456. 1089-90, c.1090. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 
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30.73. 1095-1103, c.1100. 

30.115. c.1097. 

33.437. c.1098. 

SMS. 122. 1133. 

30.288. 1074. 

33.480. 1060-91. 

30.87. c.1095-1103. 

See 33.405. 1096-1102, c.1097 on the issue of a salt-bed. 
33.471. c.1094. 

41. 455. late eleventh century. 

B. 325. 1075-81. 

See BMP MS Fonteneau 15: 541. c.1110. 

SMS 219. 1119 and later. 

Vaux 8. 1117-30. See also 30.51. 1083-86, c.1083; 30.145. 1060- 


1091, c.1075. 


In Catalonia, this is true for the 1190's: on the Liber Feudorum 


Maior, see T. N. Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 177, 189-92. 


See B. 122. 1082-98; B. 238. 1060-75; B. 465. 1083-1105: 30. 110. 


1084; Vaux 24. c.1075; 33.450. 1100; 33.491. 1096-1102; 30. 214. 
1103-31. 


A record of a donation by the Surgéres family shows this proce- 


dure: 22.41. 1062-97. See also 30.87. 1061-91, c. 1080; 33. P.A. 


10. 1111; 33. P.A. 11. 1113; 33.496. c.1108. 

In one charter it was said that Launo of Barbezieux would not be 
able to challenge his sister's donation of a bordaria, nor would 
his genus, because he was now conceding that donation (41.440. 


probably late eleventh century). In a similar vein, heirs of 


201. 
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another disputant were to know that a given transaction had been 
affirmed at the gate of the castle of Archiac (B. 156. 1060-75). 
Witbertus of Talmont stated that none of his heirs would oppose 
his donation (30.288. 1074). One person promised no further 
disputes (B. 491. 1098-1109), and another former disputer promised 
that he would defend a placitum against any of his parentela 
challenging it (30.199. c.1089). See also 30.77. 1060-91, c.1080; 
30.113. 1060-91, c.1060; 33.450. 1100; B. 491. 1098-1109; 30. 327. 
1096-1103, c.1099; 30.303. 1059-86, c.1078; SMS 11. 1067. The 
charter B. 183. 1109-21 records a donation being made "sine ullo 
retinaculo vel sine ulla preventum vel amicorum querela," and a 
miles made such a promise (SMS 243. 1137). Lastly, one charter 
(B. 496. 1083-98) contains the provision that the donor's parentes 
must stifle challenges, or else the donor would give property 
other than his hereditas without authorization from his parentes. 
For general comments, see Weinberger, pp. 8-9; Duby, "Une 
enquete," pp. 154-55; idem, "Lignage," p. 69; J. Poumarede, Les 
successions dans le sud-ouest de la France au moyen age (Paris, 
1972), pp. 55 ff. 

30.109. c.1090; 30.154. 1060-1108, c.1072. A particularly 
elaborate set of arrangements are of interest (30.298. 1092), 
whereby a woman gave an allod to Saint-Jean d'Angely. To prevent 
her sons from disputing the donation, she gave her dos to the 
eldest son, and he promised to prevent challenges of her 
donation. In addition, she gave her two other sons (one of whom 


had encouraged her to become a nun) twenty-five shillings each. 


202. 


203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 
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Lastly, the woman's two daughters, and the son of one of then, 
promised to adhere to the donation. 

For the development of this perception in the Middle Ages, see M. 
T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307 
(London, 1979). 

30.37. 1089. 

33.485. 1060-91, c.1085. See also 33.487. c.1104 (a donation). 
4.28. c.1080; SMS 56. 1100-7. See also Weinberger, p. l. 

30.28. c.1097. 

22.23. 1068; BMP MS Fonteneau 15: 403-4. 1086. The mode of draw- 
ing up such records was very practical, too: duplicates for the 
two parties were separated along the middle of a pictura, a 
decorated alphabet, tally-wise. See SMS 69. 1137; SMS 65. 1137; 
33.452. 1060-91, c.1089; 30.50. 1060-91, c.1082; 30.77. 1061-86, 
c.1077. Sometimes such procedures helped in disputes between 
religious houses, not just in disputes between religious houses 
and laymen: the monks of Saint-Jean d'Angély "armed themselves 
with a charter of great auctoritas and authority" (22.54. c.1106). 
30.328. c.1097. On the strips of parchment attached to the 
parchment bearing the record, see Clanchy, pp. 24-25, where he 
indicates that symbolic objects, especially knives, were tied to 
the strips. 

33.431. c.1080. 

30.121. c.1078-79. See also 4.34. c.1067, involving the family of 
a miles, and 30.69. c.1081 for the joint knot-tying by a vassal 
and his lord. Other references are in SMS 13. 1067; B. 20. 1098- 


1109; B. 293. 1098-1109; 30.121. c.1078-79; 30.327. 1096-1103, 


211. 
212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 
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c.1099; 30.328. c.1097; 30.329. 1096-1102, c.1098; 33.331. c.1097; 
33.332. c.1092; 30.129. c.1100. | 
33.346. 1060-91, c.1081. 

33.449. c.1097. 

30.92. c.1085; 30.172. 1096-1102; 30.185. 1096-1102, c.1097, 33. 
487. c.1104; 30.35. 1090-1103; 30.88. 1095-1103, c.1098; 30.133. 
1060-91, c.1068; 30.143. 1096-1102, c.1096; 33.340. c.1093; 33. 
405. 1096-1103, c.1097; 33.428. c.1092; 33.449. c.1097; 33.474. 
c.1091. A stick was another fairly common device: the duke 
abandoned evil customs "per hunc baculum" (30.11. c.1082) and a 
virgula (33. P.A. 9. 1108). See also 33.498. c.1137. A donor 
placed "quodam baculum" above the altar of Saint-Jean d'Angély "in 
insignum guerpicionis" (33.471. c.1094), and a monk assented to a 
transaction, "per quemdam baculum, cujus in carta portiuncula 
inserta" (33.429. c.1099). Sometimes a donation was made with a 
bulrush, "cum junco qui in ora cartulae insuitur" (30.34. 
1096-1102, c.1101; 22.34. 1078). A grant made "per unum wandium" 
sounds very like an investiture of a vassal (30.93. 1093-1103, 
c.1099). Other objects included a rose-bud (SMS 219. 1119; 30.73. 
1095-1103, c.1100), a "cultullum cerri" (B. 288. 1101), and a bone 
(33.487. c.1104). 

33.467. 1096-1102, c.1099. 

30.112. 1076. See also 30.77. 1061-86, c.1080; 30.149. 1060-91, 
c.1070; B. 21. 1098-1109; 30.129. c.1100; 41.480. c.1127. For 
references to the use of a missal or the gospels, see B. 461. 
1098-1109; 33.457. c.1094; 30.291. c.1087; SMS 59. 1107; Vaux 28. 


€.1130; B. 502. 1109-21; 7.116. 1124. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221; 
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33. P.A.9. 1108; 7.116. 1124; 30.22. 1061-91; 33.475. c.1091; 33, 
463. c.1092; 30.211. c.1093; 30.140. c.1095; 33.450. 1100. This 


procedure increased in popularity in later periods, Superseding 


laudatio parentum and suggesting that the individual gained 


increased responsibility. 


Weinberger, pp. 5, 10, 12, documents an increasing number of 
disputes, as people became more anxious to retrieve what their 
ancestors had alienated unrestrictedly. In Provence by 1010-20, 
they suffered "a serious and unrelenting erosion of the 
patrimony." This was made worse because religious houses ended 
precarial grants at about that time: ibid, p. 8. 

On land, see: B. 162. 1133-40; SMS 219. 1119; 33.450. 1100; 
33.495. c.1102-3; 33.452. c.1089; 33.405. 1096-1103, c.1097; B. 
131. 1082-98. On the exercise of rights, see: B. 162. 1133-40; 
33.450. 1100; 22.24. 1068; B. 500. c.1098-1105; 30.188. c.1091. 
On the heritability of fiefs, see: B. 179. 1098-1109; B. 106. 
1083-98. 

See B. 162. 1133-40; 33.476. c.1104; SMS 219. 1119; 33.495. 
c.1162-63. 

See B. 106. 1083-98 and B. 179. 1098-1109 on fiefs. See B. 397. 
1098-1109; BMP MS Fonteneau 21: 423-24 c.1063; 33.429 c.1090. On 
land in general, see: 30.70. 1061-86, c.1084; 30.107. 1060-91, c. 
1060; B. 321. 1083-98; B. 488. 1082-98. 

33.434. 1096-1102; 33.467. 1096-1103; 30.28. 1096-1103, c.1097; 
30.73. 1095-1103, c.1100; B. 488. 1082-98; B. 475. 1082-98; 22.24. 
1068; 33.434. 1096-1102, c.1097; 33.467. 1096-1103, c.1099. 


Perhaps compensation was not below market values:  Weinberger, P: 





222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229, 
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j, argues that challenges increased in number because they were 
profitable to the laity. 

See 30.114. c.1090; 33.466. c.1090; B. 429. 1075-81; B. 253. 1082- 
1098; B. 320. 1060-75. 

See 30.199 c.1098 for a strong example of this: the charter 
refers to an allod lost by the abbey of Saint-Jean d'Angély, "Per 
imbecilitatem et inertiam priorum."  Weinberger's article docu- 
ments religious houses' aggressive drive to acquire land, and this 
posed a threat to families trying to conserve their patrimony. 

For avoidance of judicia, see 33.466. 1060-91, c.1090; 30.87. 
c.1095-1103; 33.434. 1096-1102, c. 1097; 33.438. 1060-96, c.1096. 
Rare exceptions are 30.70. 1061-86, c.1084; 33.466. 1060-91, c. 
1090. 

SMS 122. 1133; SMS 266. 1119-34; SMS 267. 1119-27. See also 1.5. 
1118. 

SMS 218. 1134. 

Duby, "The Evolution," pp. 24, 26, 31, 33. This was not always 
the case: see 33.434. 1096-1102, c.1097; and 33.438. 1060-96, 
c.1096. In addition, it was hard to enforce judgments -- a prevdt 
of Saint-Jean d'Angely had to be persuaded to obey a sententia: 
30.45. 1060-91, c.1083. As Weinberger, p. 3, observes, the 
abbots' and bishops' informal hearings were to end disputes, not 
Primarily to render justice. 

30.87, c.1095-1103, quoted on p. 101 above. See also AHP 16.259. 
1114, concerning events before 1086. Weinberger, p. 3, argues 
that calumniae were more a result of religious houses’ aggressive 


Policy of land-acquisition than a sign of institutional disorder. 


CT en ET en eee e, - 
| "s 
Weakness of public authority did not cause violence, but provided 
the occasion for it. As Duby, "The Evolution," pp. 18 ff., 
observes, the count turned from a judge into a conciliator. 
Donors' use of oaths, renunciation formulae and witnesses reflect 
the changing comital role; see also ibid., p. 54. 
230. 30.50. 1060-91, c.1082. 
231. 30.172. c.1062. SMS 218. 1134. Judicia did not always involve 
these procedures: SMS 93. 1130-34; SMS 213. 1137; SMS 111. 1100- 
1107. In Burgundy, at least, the influence of Roman law 
encouraged inquests rather than duels ín the eleventh century. 
232. 30.50. c.1082. 
233. 33.483. c.1081. 
234. 30.161. 1060-91, c.1084. See also SMS 113. 1134-51; SMS. 228. 
1100-7. 


235. SMS 218. 1134. 


236. See pp. 113-14 above. One should note here that cousins’ joint 
activities also point to the existence of collateral inheritance: 
see 30.132. 1060-1108; 41.89. late eleventh/early twelfth century; 
B. 364. 1098-1109; 30.265. c.1073; B. 109. 1082-98; B. 186. 1098- 
1109; B. 193. c.1066; B. 204. 1098-1109; B. 103. 1098-1109; B. 
133. 1075-81; B. 140. 1098-1109; B. 240. 1082-98; B. 327. 1075-81; 
B. 466. 1092-98. 

237. See p. 113 above. 

238. Garaud, Les chátelains, p. 74 ff., sees that both partibility and 
primogeniture existed in the eleventh century, and that the 
uncle-nephew bond was strong. 


239. Mothers and sons acted together in 30.91. 1095-1103; 30.113. 
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1060-91, c.1060; 30.119. c.1093; 30.153. c.1105; B. 86. 1075-81; 
B. 96. 1060-75; B. 122. 1092-98; B. 141. 1075-81; B. 189. 
1093-98; B. 193. c.1066; B. 202. 1082-98; B. 206. 1082-98. See 
also: B. 513. 1127-41; SMS 243. 1137; 30.153. c.1105; B. 442. 
1127-41. The Chátelaillon family is documented in 33.467. 1096- 
1103 and 33.497. late eleventh century. The Cognac family is 
documented in 33.271. c.1088-89. Professional milites and their 
families are documented in Vaux 51. 1088-98 and B. 164. 1075-81. 
See B. 501. 1082-98, on a branch of the Barbezieux family. See 
19.10. c.1118-20, on the Rioux branch of the Didonne family. AHP 
3.32. c.lll2 concerns the Surgères family. 30.129. c.1100 
concerns the Cognac family, and 33. P.A.10. 1111 documents the 
Champagne family. These are selected examples. For fathers and 
sons, see: 30.36. 1061-91, c.1083; 30.46. 1096; 30.51. 1083-86, 
c.1083; 30.61. 1060-91, c.1081; B. 13. 1098-1105; B. 106. 1083- 
1098; B. 175. 1082-98; B. 258. 1082-98; B. 268. 1082-98. Joint 
actions by spouses and their sons include: 30.64. c.1081; 30.88. 
1095-1103, c.1098; 30.110. 1084; 30.117. c.1079-80; 30.125. 1060- 
1091, c.1079; 30.126. c.1080; 30.146. 1074; B. 34. 1060-81; B.37. 
1098-1109; B. 194. 1082-98; B. 284. 1098-1109; B. 292. 1098-1109. 
Women rarely acted together with their daughters, as in 30.262. 
1060-91, c.1061; 30.109. c.1090; 30.296. c.1092, and they very 
rarely acted in the capacity of daughters: 30.214. 1103-31; 
33.450. 1100; B. 349. 1109-21; BMP MS Fonteneau 24: 29-32. 1089. 
See also 22.38. 1096, concerning the Chatelaillon family. On 
daughters-in-law, see BN MS NAL 18400. 25. c.1096 and 19.2. 1092, 


concerning the Didonne family. Very rarely did women act in the 
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240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 
245. 
246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


capacíty of aunt (B.235. 1066-83 and SMS 215. 1119-23), unlike the 
number of men who acted as uncles. 

Examples for the leading castral families include: 33.467. 1096- 
1103; B. 343. 1075-81; 33.497. late eleventh century. 41.440, 
late eleventh century,concerns a noncastral seigneurial family. B. 
164. 1075-81 concerns a professional miles' family. Other 
people's cases include: 30.39. 1060-91, c.1083; 30.108. c.1085; 
30.122. c.1079-80; 30.141. c.1082; 30.142. c.1089; B.57. 1068- 
1074; B. 299. 1075-81; B. 313. 1082-98; B. 379. 1098-1109; B. 482. 
1060-75; B. 21. 1098-1109; B. 197. 1076; B. 188. 1075-81. 

In such cases he would invariably have a surname given, while the 
woman would invariably have only one name. 

B. 92. 1075-81; B. 427. 1060-75. 

This lack of evidence qualifies the observations for southern 
France made by D. Herlihy in "Land, Family, and Women in 
Continental Europe, 701-1200," Traditio 18 (1962): 13-45, 
especially pp. 18, 27, 30. As Duby observes in "Structures," p. 
272, patronymic cognomina were common. 

See 41.202. late eleventh century; B. 92. 1075-81; 30.281. c.1099. 
See B. 300. 1075-81; 30.281. c.1099. 

B. 102. 1083-98; B. 128. 1083-98. 

41.202. late eleventh century; 30.281. ¢.1099; B. 287. 1075-91; 
B. 235. 1066-83; B. 122. 1082-98. 

41.202. late eleventh century. See also B. 168. 1083-98 and 

B. 361. 1098-1109. 

33.464. c. 1091-92. Later on, the woman is identified as his wife 


Valentia, in the document's witness-list. 


250. 


251. 


252. 
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30.85. 1061-86, c.1079 is an exception, and refers to an outsider 
to the region; 30.26. 1081-82 refers to a donation by Adalsendis 
de Fraxnea. 

Women were significant for the lineages they linked men to; they 
had value for men's dynastic strategies. See Duby, Medieval 
Marriage, p. 99, and "Structures," pp. 277-78. 

There are references to the hereditas of certain women: B. 287. 
1075-81; B. 385. 1082-98; SMS 59. 1107. And there is some evi- 
dence that women possessed land together with their brothers: B. 
304. 1082-98; B. 482. 1060-75, in which case if the woman died 
childless, her part of the allod was to go to Baigne. This 
happened in 33.419. 1096-1102. SMS 59. 1107 shows women specifi- 
cally defined as among the family members who could be challengers 
of a pious donation. For independent transactions by woman, see: 
41.6, 7, 297, 409, 414, all dated to before 1068; 41.79. 1116- 
1136/49; B. 443. 1127-41; B. 513. 1127-41; 41.202. late eleventh 
century; B. 153. 1075-91; 30.26. 1081-82; 30.92 c.1085; 33.419. 
1096-1102, c.1099; 41.440. late eleventh century; B. 385. 1082-98; 
B. 406. 1098-1109; B. 428. 1098-1109; 30.72. c.1089. In two or 
more cases, women conducted disputes with the religious houses 
independently of their relatives (SMS 54. 1079-99; B. 379. 
1098-1109 concerns the daughter of the original donor). 

Some half dozen donations by women were accompanied by their sons' 
assent (41.7. c.1068; B.24. late eleventh century; B. 235. 1066- 
1083; B. 236. 1098-1109; B. 489. 1083-98; B. 287. 1075-81). In 
addition, sons and nephews assented to one woman's donation (B. 


235. 1066-83), brothers to another woman's transaction (41.440. 


2 w 


late eleventh century), and children and nephews to a third 
donation (Vaux 27.1075). 

254. According to Duby, "Lignage," pp. 408 ff., husbands not only 
prevented the sponsalitium going to children of their wives' 
second marriage, but also controlled their wives’ dowries. 

255. SMS 266. 1119-34; 30.71. 1061-86, c.1084; 30.287. c.1077; 4.3-4. 
c.1090; 4.9. 1095-1128 "de paterno jure"; 19.2. 1092; BMP MS 
Fonteneau 24: 29-32. 1089; 41.89. late eleventh/early twelfth 
century; 30.57. c.1088; 33.448. c.1099; 33.440. c.1091; B. 29. 
1089-1107; B. 100. 1098-1109. See also Duby, La société," pp. 
266-72. As he observes in Medieval Marriage, p. 5, a woman went 
from her own "house" to her husband's. See also 4.3-4. c.1090. 

256. 30.287. c.1077. 

257. 33.469. c.1103; 33.490. c.1095-96; 30.51. c.1083; 33.469. c.1103; 
B. 89. 1060-83. 

258. SMS 59. 1107. 

259. 30.199. c.1098. 

260. 33.464. 1060-91, c.1090. The charter 33.469. c.1103 shows 
Geraldus de Forz giving Saint-Jean d'Angély his mother's 
maritatio. 

261. As Duby observes in "Structures," p. 282, even where the maternal 
line might be more resplendent, inheritance, lordship, title, and 
castle were emphasized as the bases of power. With the increasing 
pressure on patrimony, daughters who received dowries had no 
further claims to their fathers' estate: Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 


154-55. In other words, daughters' inheritance rights were 


reduced to their dowries: G. Duby, Rural Economy and Country Life 


262. 


263. 


264, 


265. 


266. 
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in the Medieval West, tr. Cynthia Postan (New York, 1968), p. 183, 


and idem, "Lignage," p. 408. 

See 33.416. c.1099; Duby, ibid., p. 408 ff. In the charter cited, 
and in 33.422. c.1098-99, it is interesting to note that a widower 
would be penalised, rather than disinherited, if he re-married. 
Sometimes it is clear that sons kept all except what their mother 
had received in dowry; if they predeceased their mother, she 
possessed the heredítas for life: 33.452. 1060-91, c.1089; 30.97. 
1080-83. Increasingly, a wife would possess the bridegift or 
sponsalitium from the her husband's family only for her lifetime: 
she could not bequeath it fully and freely. Before 1000, however, 
a wife had her own hereditary property, and got up to a half of 
her husband's property "in sponsalitium." 

30.298. 1092 alludes to the "primogenitus" son, and the "primo- 
genita" daughter; see also 4.10. c.1110. See pp. 113-14 above for 
the evidence of relations acting together. Joint actions by 
brothers, and by sons with one or more of their parents, are hints 
of modes of inheritance that differ from primogeniture -- namely 
partibility or impartibility. The combined evidence for the 
castral and noncastral families, and for milites and other people 
shows that sons were more active than brothers in transactions. 
30.271. c.1088-89; B. 21. 1098-1109; B. 334. 1075-81; B. 176. 
1109-21. On cousins, see B. 364. 1098-1109; SMS 12. 1067. See 
also Duby, "Lignage," p. 408. 

See 33.405. 1090-1103, c.1097. 

Duby notes the same trend ín the Mâconnais in this period, and he 


Observes that from the end of the eleventh century, fiefs rather 





267. 


268. 


269. 
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than allods were inherited according to primogeniture. I cannot 
make this distinction for the diocese of Saintes. Some documents 
show a compromise between primogeniture and partibility: 30.225, 
c.1087; 30.298. 1092. 

There was such anxiety over patrimony that families took measure 
to limit the number of heirs, especially sons: Duby, Medieval 
Marriage, pp. 99-101. Sometimes in this military age, this 
practice resulted in a family's extinction from a lack of 
surviving male heirs. See also Duby, "Une enquête," pp. 161-62, 
and "Lignage," p. 74. Collateral branches became less visible in 
the documents, especially among castral families. 

See n. 61 above for the castellans who founded religious houses. 
Once again, the various members of the seigneurial class -- 
castellans, noncastral seigneurs, unclassifiable individuals, and 
a few milites -- all acted in much the same way, although the 
evidence for each social group varies in amount. Among the 
leading castral families giving land were the Archiac family 
(B. 49. 1098-1105; 30.270. c.1098), the Barbezieux family (41. 
260. c.1068; B. 230. 1068; 41.28. late eleventh century), the 
Châtelaillon family (AHP 33.493. 1127; BMP MS Fonteneau 24: 29-32. 
1089; ibid., 16: 258. 1114) and the Tonnay-Charente family (Cluny 
3988 c.1125-40 and SMS 97. 1097-99). In addition, many of the 
Didonne family's donations were of this sort (19.2. 1092; SMS 98. 
1093; AHSA 19, p. 31. 1079-80; B. 424. 1089-98). Other families 
giving land include the Montendre family (B. 364. 1098-1109), the 
Jonzac family (7.116. 1124 and 30.132. 1060-1108), the Mornac 


family (Cluny 3459. 1122 and 22.47. 1092-99), the Montausier 
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family (B. 230. 1060), the Montguyon family (B. 185. 1082-98), and 
the families at Surgères (33. P.A.6. 1105 and 22.41. 1062-97), 
Taillebourg (SMS 12. 1067), and Talmont (30.291 c.1087). Castral 
families with good social connections, but more poorly-documented, 
can be seen mostly giving land lacking specific description: this 
is true of the Jarnac family (30.322. 1076-1101; 30.327. c.1099), 
the Cognac family (30.271. c.1088-89; 30.129 c.1100), the Marans 


family (33.419. c.1099; 30.172. 1096-1102), the Mauzé family 





(30.161. 1060-91; SMS 107. 1079-99), the Cônac family (33.482. 
c.1081-82), the Rabiola family at Dompierre (30.60. 1060-91; 
30.175. 1060-91; AHP 3.485. c.1065), the Montlieu family (B. 424. 
1082-98; B. 364. 1098-1109), the Varaise family (30.443. c.1082; 
30.96. 1077), and the Doe family (33.477. 1105). Among the non- 
castral seigneurial families giving land were the Boiset family 
(B. 44, 431, 438: all 1127-41), a branch of the Barbezieux family 
(B. 137. 1075-81; B. 264. 1075-81), the Gardradus family (SMS 26. 
1119-27 and B. 457. 1082-98), the Forz family (33.469. c.1103) and 
the Rasa family, in particular (B. 121. 1075-81; B. 164. 1075-81; 
B. 253. 1082-98; B. 380. 1082-98; B. 290. 1082-98; B. 487. 
1082-98; B. 265. 1082-98; B. 296. 1084). Milites sometimes gave 
land but not very often, since there were few milites who 
possessed land of their own in this period: B. 259. 1082-98; Vaux 
51. 1088-98; Vaux 7.1098; B. 426. 1098-1109; 33.456. 1089-90; 

B. 513. 1127-41. For some examples of land-donations by unclassi- 
fiable individuals, see: 30.61. c.1081; 30.289. c.1081; 30.331. 
C.1097; 33.348. 1091-1103, c.1099; 33.405. 1096-1103, c.1097; 


33.474. c.1091; 33.481. c.1081; B. 27.1098-1109; B. 28. c.1068; 
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B. 37. 1098-1109; B. 136. 1098-1100; B. 139. 1083-98; B. 143, 
c.1083; B. 150. 1082-98; B. 151. 1082-98; B. 186. 1098-1109; 7, 
58. 1122-36; B. 43. 1127-33; B. 44. 1127-41. 

Space does not permit the listing of references to different 
types of land given, but they included vineyards, meadows, salt- 
beds, arable, pasture-land, marshes, woodland, water-courses, and 
the mills using them. Agriculture -- and habitations -- showed 
development: there are plenty of references to terra plana, or 
cleared land: for example, B. 217. 1075-81; 4.28. c.1080; 30.117. 
c.1079-80; 30.125. 1060-91, c.1079; 30.154. 1060-1108, c.1072; 
30.190. 1096-1103, c.1098; 30.123. 1066-83; 30.127. 1066-83; 
30.150. c.1081; 30.91. 1095-1103. 

See above. Some further examples can be seen in B. 309. 1060-75 
(the Archiac family). 41.V.* 1070, 41.4. 1082/98-1116 and B. 230. 
1068 (the Barbezieux family).  33.P.A.4. 1101-36 (the Matha 
family). Vaux 14. 1107-1110 (the Montagne family). BMP MS 
Fonteneau 7: 339. c.1092 and 33.346. 1060-91 (the Chatelaillon 
family). 19.5. 1083-1107 and B. 185. 1082-98 (the Mornac family). 
30.185. 1096-1102 and 30.22.1061-91 (the Surgéres family). AHP 3. 
352. c.1100, 30.280. 1060-91 and AHP 3.355. c.1102 (the 
Taillebourg family). 30.322. 1076-1101 (the Jarnac family). 

Again, it is clear that the various groups within the 
seigneurial class all acted similarly -- castellan families, 
noncastral seigneurial families, unclassifiable individuals, and 
the few milites: in addition to the castellans' restitutions 
listed above, noncastral seigneurs' activities can be seen in B. 


146. 1060-75 (a branch of the Barbezieux family); SMS 211. 1079-99 
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and B. 162. 1133-40 (the Gardradus family); B. 290. 1082-98 (the 
Rasa family); 41.125. c.1116-36/49: and 33. P.A. 10. 1111 (the 
Champagne family); B. 432. 1127-41 (the Boiset family); 41.185. 
1116-36/49 (the Ciresio family); and SMS. 122.1133 (the Niolium 
family). 

Milites' similar activities can be seen in 30.276. c.1066; 
Vaux ll. 1074-83; B. 217. 1075-81; B. 475. 1082-98; B. 552. 1083- 
1098; SMS 101. 1083-99; 30.163. c.1085; Vaux 51. 1088-98; 30.209. 
c.1092; 30.66. c.1085; 33.456. 1089-90; 4.4. 1090; 30.179. c.1097; 
Vaux 18. 1098-1117; Vaux 8. 1117-30; SMS 243. 1137. 

These show only a few of the total number of milites in the 
records of this period, and two of these select milites acted 
just like castellans. Constantinus Crassus, "nobilis miles de 
castello Pontis," established the church of Saint-Gregoire at 
Teciacum in the presence of Duke Guy-Geoffrey and other notables 
(4.28. c.1080). Moreover, Arnaudus Gammo, a miles of Mortagne, 
was the founder of the abbey of Vaux, and the donor of two parts 
of the church of Saint-Martin of Ars, and a third of all its 
tithes (Vaux 19. 1083-91). According to the record of his 
donation, he and his predecessors had possessed the church for 
more than a hundred years, but there is no means of testing this 
assertion. 

Lastly, for some select exampies of unclassifiable 
individuals' activities, see: 30.159. 1090-1102, c.1096; 30.113. 
1060-91, c.1060; 30.115. c.1097; 30.278. 1070; 30.56. c.1088; 
B. 13. 1098-1105; B. 185. 1082-98; B. 193. c.1066; B. 234. 1075- 


1081; B. 292. 1098-1109; B. 353. 1098-1109; SMS 104. 1079-96; SMS 
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272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 
276. 
277. 


278. 


214. 1083-85: 33.430. c.1108; 33.P.A.2. c.1100; B. 435. 1127-41; 
B. 448. 1109-21; B. 447. 1127-41; SMS 75. 1130. 

Most evidence exists for the donation of boys. (B. 296. 1084: the 
Ciresio family). For cases of unclassifiable families, see 30.46, 
1096; 30.104. c.1086; 30.308. 1086-1104, c.1098; 33.452. 1060- 
1091, c.1089; 33.466. c.1090; 33.473. c.1091 (when the son became 
fifteen, and a "homo legalis"); B. 212. 1077-83; B. 287. 1075-81; 
B. 484. 1075-81; and B. 185. 1082-98 (in which it was clear that 
the future monk was one of several sons). 

B. 178. 1082-98. 

B. 290. 1082-98. In a third case, a couple gave an allod, along 
with a boy (B. 380. 1082-98). 

SMS 66. 1119-34 shows the Rançon family, castellans of 
Taillebourg, giving a girl, perhaps their own daughter, to Notre- 
Dame of Saintes. The daughter of the lord of Mornac was treated 
similarly: SMS 248. c.1119. In addition, a miles abandoned his 
claim to land, because Notre-Dame of Saintes agreed to accept his 
daughter (SMS 120. 1079-83). 

30.97. 1080-83, c.1080. 

30.98. c.1089. 

B. 231. 1075-81. 

4.9. 1095-1128. Likewise Rigaudus of Barbezieux: 41.495 perhaps 
c.1117-27. Unclassifiable individuals did the same: 41.125. late 
eleventh century; 30.264. 1060-91, c.1071; 30.323. 1060-1102, 
c.1099; B. 298. 1060-75; B. 509. 1075-81; B. 466. 1082-98; B. 485. 
1098-1109. The documents SMS 243. 1137 and SMS 58. 1100-7 show 


that Notre-Dame accepted girls in return for their families ending 


284. 


285. 





calumniae; B. 348. 1109-21. Women previously married sometimes 
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became nuns: with the husband's assent in SMS 71. 1137-44; see 
also SMS 216. 1119-34, and SMS 54. 1079-91. 30. 298. 1092 shows a 
woman's younger son encouraging her to become a nun. 

B. 288. 1101-9. 

See also 33.466. 1060-91, c.1090, which refers to Odo, abbot of 
Saint-Jean d'Angely, as a "vir nobilis" gathering a number 
"nobilium virorum" around him at a judicium. | 

HP ch. 36, p. 38, 1101-36. 

30.202. 1063. 

SMS 244-46. 1100-7. 

Cholet, p. 10. Moreover, Iterius, abbot of Baigne (c. 1075), and 


monks such as Fulcaudus, Bernardus, Guibertus, Andro, Raimundus, 





and Ulricus de Ciresio, were all from good families of the 
Saintonge and the Angoumois, according to Cholet, p. xxii. See 
ibid., p. xxvi; 30.312. c.1098-99.  Hylaria of Mormac (SMS 265. 
1119-22) and Alaidis of Montausier (SMS 240. 1119-34) were nuns 
from important families. 

Willelmus de Boiset was a vassal of Baigne (B. 477. 1127-41) and 
so was the miles Wardrdus Achelmi (B. 105. 1109-21). For other 
cases, see 30.28. c.1097; 33.473. c.1097; 30.50. c.1082; 30.22. 
1061-91, c.1065 (on the Surgeres family); 233.419. c.1099 (on the 
late husband of the "nobilis mulier" of Marans castle). Other 
vassals of religious houses are rather less visible ín the 
records: see SMS 57. 1086; 30.36. c.1083; 30.37. 1089; 30.45. c. 


1083; 30.50. c.1082; 30.141. c.1082; 30.165. c.1096; 30.170. c. 
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1084; 33.470. c.1097; 33.473. c.1096; 30.485. c.1085; B. 164, 
1075-81. 

For instance, the Taillebourg family possessed a church and 
tithe, and enfeoffed an individual with these: 33.425. 1107. For 
other such cases, see B. 488. 1082-98, on the Archiac family; 30. 
207. 1090, Vaux 9. 1075, and 30.69. c.1081, for the Tonnay- 
Charente, Mornac, and Surgères families respectively. 30.322. 
1076-1101 and 30.332. c.1092 concern the Jarnac family. See AHP 
2.79. c.1070, on the Rabiola family. Helias de Borno, a miles, 
had jurisdiction over the church of Saint-Julien of Saintes, 
although we cannot see that he infeudated it: SMS 12. 1067. 
Precise demonstrations of such a balancing-act are given in 
records containing specifications that certain gifts were to be 
made to the religious houses only if the "donor" had no heirs, 
ultimately, or if his immediate heir failed to have heirs himself: 
30.170. 1060-91, c.1084; 30.315. 1060-91, c.1087. Moreover, even 
the physical environment showed such a balancing act: one should 
not forget the existence of chapels within the castles. For 
instance, the chapel of Notre-Dame in Archiac castle and in Jonzac 
castle (B. 2. 1121) and the church of Sainte Radegunde "prope 
castrum Montis Auserii." (B. 5. 1128; B. 6. 1099-1105). 

In two records, chains of vassalage perhaps existed, stemming 
from the viscount of Aunay as the superior lord, to vassals of 
the donors: see 30.61. c.1081 (discussed in n. 492 below) and 
30.143. c.1096 (perhaps referring to a fief held of the viscount, 
by men who were domini of others . Rarely can one see relation- 


ships existing between the leading castral families: Willelmus de 


ta 
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290. 
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Monte Andronis, lord of Didonne, and his uncle Willelmus de Monte 
Leudone were vassals of Willelmus Frehelandus, lord of Blaye 
(B. 424. 1089-98). 

See above, p. 63. See ibid., for a reminder that references to 
fiefs in these ecclesiastical documents also increased because 
religious houses came to enfeoff some of its land. 

See pp. 62-64 above. 

Brown, p. 1082: Duby observed that allods were still more 
important than fiefs in the Máconnais in the later eleventh 
century. At the level of the unclassifiable seigneurs, at least, 
calculations suggest that there may have been a geographical 
dimension to this:  vassalage may have been more prevalent in the 
northern part of the diocese than in the southern zone. 
Saint-Jean d'Angély's evidence -- for the north -- shows many 
more fiefs than allods.  Baigne's evidence -- for the southern 
part of the diocese -- shows the reverse. For references to 
fiefs, see nn. 285, 286, 288, above. For references to allods 
from both scriptoria, see 30.177. c.1083; 30.178. c.1073; 30.180. 
1060-91, c.1061; 30.299. 1083-1107, c.1085; 30.146. 1074; 33.491. 
1096-1102, c.1102; 33.340. c.1093; B. 81. 1082-98; B. 86. 1075- 
1081; B.88. 1082-1098; B.90. 1083-1105; B.103. 1098-1109; B.110. 
1082-98; B. 111. 1083-98; B. 112. 1060-75; B. 116. 1098-1109; 

B. 133. 1075-81. Donors of allodial land also included castellan 
families: the Archiac family (B. 464. 1098-1109; 33.481. c.1093), 
the lord of Barbezieux (B. 501. 1082-98), the Didonne family 
(19.1. 1092; Vaux 6. 1098), the Cónac family (B. 415. 1083-98), 


and the Montlieu family (B. 80. 1082-98). Milites had allods, 
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too, as a ducal decree makes clear: 3.490. c.1102. Moreover, a 
miles gave allodial land in B. 126. 1082-98. 

Women hardly were involved in vassalic relationships: it is 
extremely rare to find reference to a woman possessing a fief 
(30.57. c.1088), or described as a vassal (AHP 3.355. c.1102.) 
For men as fief-owners, see B. 486. 1082-98, B. 464. 1098-1109, 
and B. 488. 1082-98, all for the Archiac family. B. 230. 1068 
concerns the Barbezieux family. See 33.346. c.1081 for the 
Chátelaillon family. B. 354. 1075-81, and B. 486. 1082-98 concern 
the Jonzac family. See 22.31. 1077, 30.210. c.1092, and 30.207. 
1090 for the Tonnay-Charente family. 30.69. c.1081 concerns the 
Surgères family. Fiefs held of the Rabiola family at Dompierre 
can be seen in 30.57. c.1088; in AHP 2.79. c.1070, the fief- 
holders included a woman, the sister of the miles Ademarus Qui Non 
Ridet -- a rare example in the records. Noncastral seigneurs 
probably had vassals, too, but documentation fails for them. Some 
milites had vassals -- members of the Champagne family, a noncas- 
tral seigneurial family (30.329. c.1098), and of the Auvignac 
family of similar standing (B. 164. 1075-81). Other references to 
milites' vassals are to be found in B. 106. 1083-98, B. 164. 1075- 
1081, Vaux 51. 1088-98, and (perhaps) 30.163. c.1086. For vassals 
of religious houses, see the following selected examples in AHSA 
30 and 33: 27. 1061-91, c.1084; 28. 1096-1103, c.1097; 36. 1061- 
1091, c.1083; 37. 1089; 45. 1060-91, c.1083; 50. 1060-91, c.1082. 
The charters B. 139. 1083-98 and B. 243. 1098-1109 show fiefs held 
of unclassifiable individuals. 


See the documents cited in nn. 288, 292, 334, 492. In the 
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gitérrois, too, no mention was made of homage, fealty, and 


servicium, though fiefs proliferated from 1080 onwards, and 


especially after 1130: Gramain, pp. 128, 132-33. As Brown, p. 
1082, concludes from Duby's work on the Máconnais, by 1075 "land 
outweighed loyalty." The emphasis on fiefs, rather than on 

vassalic obligations, has also been noted by Ganshof, Feudalism, 


p. 154, and T. N. Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 175-76. 


Possible indications are in B. 164. 1075-81; 30.61. 1069-91, c. 


1081 (discussed in nn. 288, 492); 30.143. c.1096 (discussed in n. 
288). B. 488. 1082-98 presents less ambiguous evidence. 

For the Bitérrois in c.1070, see Gramain, p. 131. 

See Bonnassie, "Les conventions," p. 211, on 1050 onwards. 

On milites' lack of intermarriage with castral families, see 
Duby, "Situation," pp. 343-44; idem, "Histoire," pp. 359-60. Not 
all the milites visible in the records associated with the castral 
families in transactions. Because many milites are not 
well-documented, one cannot positively demonstrate that they were 
or were not, members of the leading castellan families' cadet 
branches: the evidence allows one only to see the main family 
line. Later in the twelfth century, we shall see one case of a 
miles marrying into a leading castellan family. By then, social 
terminology of that period virtually enables one to talk of a 


nobility and the aristocracy: see pp. 26, 51 above. 


Milites are only clearly vassals of castellans in the following 


documents: Garda 49. 1233; 20.1. 1246; 41.XXII.* 1271; 9.23. 
1290; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1119; B. 537. 1213; AHP 58.1273. The 


evidence for fiefs is not plentiful, but they existed, though less 
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markedly than elsewhere (see above, nn. 285-86, 288). See Magnou- | 
Nortier, "Les mauvais coutumes," pp. 44-45, on the Toulousain at 
the end of the eleventh century. On the Bas-Comminges at that 
time, see Higounet, Le comté, pp. 227-28, 229. Bisson, 
"Feudalism," p. 174, observes that by the 1060's, fiefs were land 
and revenues dependent from castles, and were the usual payment 


for milites. Duby contends that castellans encouraged. their 


milites to become vassals, in order to better control them: see 


Van Luyn, pp. 200-1, for discussion and citations. In Languedoc, 


milites now became vassals: Bonnassie, "Du Rhone," p. 24, n. 79. 


The same was true for northwestern Spain: ibid., n. 80. By con- 
trast, Higounet notes that in the Bordeiais (like the diocese of 
Saintes, a stronghold of allodialism), at least the milites castri 
in the castelnaux established after 1050 by the high aristocracy 
did not have fiefs. Rather, they had a share of the rents and 
other dues seine d the castellan: see Higounet, "Structures 
sociales," pp. 115-16. In the areas where milites did hold fiefs, 
they were evidently small:  Evergates, pp. 147-49. The services 
for which the fiefs were granted (castle-guard, for example) could 
be minimal:  Evergates, pp. 147-48. For later evidence, see ch. 
V, nn. 179-80. 

See n. 297. In addition, Article 5 of the Usatges of Barcelona, 
compiled in the mid-twelfth century, but referring to the 1060's, 
places milites immediately below castellans and above peasants in 
the social hierarchy: see Bonnassie, "Les conventions," p. 194. 


On p. 217, he observes that the term designated only the inferior 
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members of the fighting class. See also Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 
154, and Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 184. 

See n. 299 for citations of work by Bonnassie and Bisson on 
Catalonia. 

For a discussion of Genicot's observations, see Duby, "Une 
enquéte," p. 146. 


See Higounet, "Principes," p. 103, on the 1080's. 


E. Bournazel, Le gouvernment capétien au X11° siècle (1108-1180) : 


structures sociales et mutations institutionelles (Limoges, 1975), 


pp. 47 ff. 

Chedeville, pp. 310-17, especially pp. 310, 313. 

J. M. Van Winter, "The Knightly Aristocracy of the Middle Ages as 
a ‘Social Class,'" in The Medieval Nobility, ed. T. Reuter (New 
York, 1978), p. 319, sees milites as ministeriales and profes- 
sional soldiers with specific duties, not repudiated until the end 
of the twelfth century. 

Feudal Society, pp. 283-331. 

Guilhiermoz makes this equation: see p. 58 above, and n. 50. 

B. 320. 1060-75. 

For its activities, see B. 6. 1091-1105; B. 125. 1098-1109; B. 
121. 1075-81; B. 164. 1075-81; B. 253. 1082-98; B. 380. 1082-98; 
B. 290. 1082-98; B. 487. 1082-98; B. 265. 1082-98; B. 296. 1084; 
B. 140. 1098-1109. 

B. 475, 1082-98. 

B. 342. 1083-98. 

B. 296. 1084; B. 429. 1075-81: this included Fulco, count of 


Angouléme. 


313. 


314. 
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321. 
322. 
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B. 75. 1098-1105. 

B. 429. 1075-81; B. 48. 1094; B. 288. 1101-9. 

However, only B. 4. 1075-83 and B. 475. 1082-98 of the references 
below refer explicitly to Willelmus Rasa as a miles. In 
Willelmus’ case, one cannot, then, go as far as Duby, in attri- 
buting a noble-chivalric ideology to "miles." See pp. 104-7 
above, moreover, for a discussion of how the castellans themselves 
in this period rarely used the title yet. 

B. 4. 1075-83; B. 495. 1075-81. In B. 164. 1075-81, and B. 87, 
1098-1109, he was a witness together with his own vassal, 
Ramulfus of Auvignac. One should note that Willelmus Rasa cannot 
be seen acting with his other vassal, Arnaldus of Cantilac, 
mentioned in B. 106. 1083-98. 

B. 380. 1082-98; B. 296. 1084; B. 475. 1082-98; B. 17. 1083-98; 
B. 48. 1094; B. 13. 1098-1105; B. 6. 1099-1105. 

B. 306. 1083-98. 

B. 424. 1089-98. 

B. 125. 1098-1109 and B. 288. 1101-9. See also B. 251, 387, 468, 
dating to 1075-81; B. 248, 259, 294, 373, dating to 1082-98; B.15. 
1083-98; B. 75. 1098-1105; B. 140. 1098-1109; B. 505-6. 1109-21; 
41.103, 274. later eleventh century. 

4.28. c.1080. 

B. 55. 1075-81. 

30.276. c.1066. 

4.28. c.1080. 


4.3. c.1090; in 4.4. 1090 onwards, Crassus again witnessed for 


that miles. 
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EY 1095-1128- 


See PP 103-9 above for a discussion of such titles 


B. 451. 1075-81. 
y, 495. 1015-905 9e 316. 1075-81; B. 88. 1082-98; B. 17. 1083- 


1098; B- 48. 1094; B. 125. 1098-1109; B. 88. 1101-9. Moreover, | 
; in 


iin mid-twelfth century, we shall see that the Brie and Jonza 
c 


families were frequently associated (7.63. 1155; 7.117. 1156) 


Willelmus of Brie was the godfather of the younger Willelmus de 


Rupe: 7.67. 1172-75. 
B. 475. 1082-98. 

p. 92. 1075-81; B. lll. 1083-98; B. 220. 1098-1109; B. 220. 1098- 
1109. In addition, see B. 475. 1082-98 (near Born); 30.322. 
1076-1101, c.1099 (near Auvignac); B. 294. 1082-98 (near Neuvic); 


B. 492. 1098-1109; B. 214. 1083-98 and B. 179. 1098-1109. 


Cholet, p. XX. 
B. 105. 1109-21. 


B. 475. 1082-98. See also B. 33. 1075-81 for a similar situation 
-- a dispute between Wardradus and Baigne, again settled by 
Ademarus. 

B. 475. 1082-98. 

B. 33. 1075-81. 


B. 74, 1075-81. 


B. 121. 1075-81. One should also note that possible relations, 


Geraldus Achelmi and Robertus Achelmi, were active in the Cantilac 


496. 


1083-98; B- 


area near Archiac: see B. 144. 1083-98; B. 106. 
1083-98, 
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340. B. 106. 1083-98; pp. 130-31 above. 
341. B. 552. 1083-98; 4.3. c.1090; 4.9. 1095-1128; 4.28. c.1080. See 


also 30.276. c.1066; Vaux 18. 1098-117; B. 305. 1060-1108. 

342. 30.24. c.1093. 

343. SMS 90. 1100-7; 30.208. c.1092; 30.209. c.1092; SMS 91. 1127-34, 

344. 41.124. 1060's-1090's. 

345. 41.185. mid-twelfth century; 41.440. late eleventh century -- 
activities in the same area in which the Barbezieux family 
operated. 

346. Vaux 7. 1098. 

347. SMS 12. 1067. 

348. AHP 59.43. 1112. He was again associated with the Taillebourg 
family in AHP 3.353, 355. 

349. 33.425. c.1107. 

350. AHP 59.68. 1106-22. 

351. AHP 3.32. c.1112. See also AHP 3.498. c. 1095. 

352. B. 475. 1082-98. 

353. 41.480. 1117 onwards. 

354. 30.66. c.1085. 

355. 30.109. c.1090: 

356. AHP 59.33. 1101 shows Rainaldus witnessing Ramnulfus Tronelli's 
donation of land near Aunay. 

357. AHP 59.79. 1129; SMS 122. 1133. 

358. SMS 58. 1100-7; SMS 92. 1127-34; 2.5. 1128. 

359. SMS 38. 1130-60; SMS 88.1150. 

360. SMS 113. 1134-51; SMS 118. 1141-51. 


361. See B. 288. 1101-9; SMS 218. 1134; SMS 112. 1134-51; SMS 65. 1137. 
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sMS 217. 1098. 

B. 464. 1098-1109. 

19.2. 1092. 

33.347. c.1092. 

See pp. 98-99 above on members of the garrisons at Barbezieux, 
Archiac, and Cognac, who were captured by the count of Angouléme. 
See also AHP 59.9. 1081 for milites-vassals in the forest of 
Aunay. AHP 3.498. c.1095 suggests that Belet perhaps was a niles 
at Surgéres. In 30.211. c.1093, we see association between the 
lord of Tonnay-Charente and a miles. 

B. 429. 1075-81; B. 288. 1101-9; 33.461. 1096-1102, c.1096. 

SMS 104. 1079-96. 

4.28. c.1080. 

SMS 217. 1098. 

SMS 76. 1100-7. 

AHP 59.33. 1101. 

The association of milites and fiefs was not clear in the diocese 
of Saintes in the period 1030-60: see p. 64 above. See also 
Duby, "La diffusion," pp. 62, 67; idem, La société, pp. 410-1l; 
idem, "Les origines," pp. 333, 339. 

See above, pp. 118-19, 128. See also pp. 60-61 above for nilites' 
modest landed possessions. 

See n. 292 above. 

As early as the 1030's, a miles held a mansus from Saint-Jean 
d'Angély for life, and possessed arable land allodially: 30.197. 
1031, 


See p. 140 below. 
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384, 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
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SMS 213. 1137 refers to milites, the clericalis ordo, and lay 
representatives. 

AHP 59.50. 1106-16 lists monks, then milites, and then individuals 
styled as "rustici seu servientes" in the witness-list. 

B. 20. 1098-1109 and AHP 355. c.1102. 

41.260. c.1068. Pedagium for crossing bridges was waived in B. 
538. c.1083-98, and in AHP 3.355. c.1102. | 

Cluny 3143. 1067; BMP MS Fonteneau 24: 29-32. 1089; 33.497. dating 
to the late eleventh century, not to 1190. 

30.207. 1090. 

BN MS NAL 18400. 25. c.1096. 

33.492 c.1105 and 22.55. 1131. 

SMS 65. 1137. 

41.8. later eleventh century. 

B. 495. 1075-81. 

B. 87. 1098-1109. 

41.194. c.1089-1120. For rights possessed by other castral fami- 
lies, see AHP 59.43. 1112 (the Taillebourg family); B. 511. 1098- 
1109 (the Bouteville family); AHP 2.79 before 1070, 30.56. c.1088, 
AHP 3.484. 1087-1100 (the Rabiola family at Dompierre). In addi- 
tion, Vaux 8. 1117-30 (a miles); AHP 59.68. 1106-22 (the Surgéres 
family); 19.10. 1118-20 and 33.492. c.1105 (the Chátelaillon and 
Didonne families).  Rents paid in corn and wine were due to the 
castellan families at Barbezieux, Montausier, Montguyon, and 
Varaise: see 41.260. c.1068; B. 301. 1060-66; 41.194. c.1089- 
1120; and B. 185. 1082-98 and 30.38. c.1087. 


For evidence on rights possessed by noncastral families, see 





391. 


392. 
393. 
395. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 


403. 


41.440. later eleventh century (on the Ciresio f 
amily); and 
» 4.8. 


e and 


champagne families) . 


See nn. 324, 391-99, 417-18. 


30.276. c.1066. 
4.28. c.1080. 

B. 552. 1083-98. 

4.29. c.1085. 

30.163. c.1086; 4.4. 1090. 
Vaux 51. 1088-98. 


30.209. c.1092. 
4.28. c.1080; B. 208. 1082-98. 


Such milites also had vassals: see p. 128 and n. 292 above 


Evergates, P- 145. 
See p. 182 below; Evergates PP: 145-47. 


Evidence is substantial, and only selected examples can be given. 


see B. 128. 1083-98; B. 266. 1075-81; B. 319. 1098- 


361. 1098-1109; 30.154. 1060-1108, c. 


1072; 33.427. 1060-91, c.1089; B. 185. 1082-98. For pannagium, 
1096; B. 57. 1068-74. For 


For rents, 


1109; B. 138. 1075-81; B. 


see 30.164. c.1079; Vaux 56. 1075, 
89. c.1083; B. 


B. 479. 1112-17. Dues were 


agreria, see B. 57. 1068-74; B. 232. 1075-81; 


B. 242. 1098-1109; B. 441. 1127-41; 


108. 1082-98, and produce was 


levied on some cleared land, ín B. 


to be given. The documents B. 141. 1075-81; B. 223. 1060-75; 
and B. 367: 1098-1109 all 


B. 
224. 1083-98, B. 337-38. 1098-1109; 
a fift 


just as 


h of the produce, 


7.116. 1124. 


contain donations of a quintum, 
c levied this in 


For 


t 
he castellan family of Jonza 









404. 


405. 


406 . 
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the right to gather wood for construction and for burning, see 
30.164. c.1074. For the right of oven-monopoly, see ibid. On the 
provision of temporary lodging by one's dependents, see 30.159, 
c.1096; 30.142. c.1089; 30.167. c.1083.  Fishing-rights are 
described in 30.56. c.1088; Vaux 17. 1098-1104. For levies on 
ships, see 30.298. 1092. See SMS 64. 1096-1107 on ribagium levied 
on ships mooring on their way to and from Taillebourg. 

By contrast, mansi and bordariae were more widespread in the 
Dordogne, the Albigeois, Rouerge, Languedoc, and Catalonia. See 
Higounet's response to Ourliac, p. 254. 

For bordariae, see BN MS NAL 18400. 25. c.1096 (the Didonne 
family); 33.431. c.1080 (the Cognac family); 41.440. later 
eleventh century (the Ciresio family); B. 380. 1082-98 and B. 487. 
1082-98 (the Rasa family). For donations of bordariae by other 
people, see 30.98. c.1089; 30.308. 1086-1104, c.1098; B. 78. 
1060-75; B. 101. 1075-91; B. 160. 1083-98; B. 227. 1098-1109; B. 
193. c.1066; B. 240. 1082-98; B. 243. 1098-1109; B. 251. 1075-81; 
B. 327. 1075-81; B. 332. 1060-68, and other documents from the 
Baigne cartulary. A miles gave a mansus, consisting of a mill and 
a meadow: B. 283. 1075-81. For other people's donations of 
these, see 30.80. 1060-86; 30.84. c.1095; 30.85. 1061-86, c.1079; 
30.98. c.1089; 30.117. c.1079-80; 30.125. 1060-91, c.1079; 30.141. 
c.1082; 30.154. 1060-1108, c.1072; 30.164. c.1074; B. 128. 1083- 
1098; 30.83. c.1080; 30.308. 1086-1104, c.1098; B.98. 1082-1098; 
B. 152. 1083-98; B. 161. 1060-75, and other documents in the 
cartulary of Baigne. 


30.154. 1060-1108, c.1072; 30.164. c.1074; 30.146. 1074; 30.272. 


407. 


408. 


409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 
414, 
415. 


46. 
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c.1081; B. 79. 1060-75; B. 123. 1098-1109; B. 134. 1098-1109; 
B. 142. 1089-98; B. 157. 1083-98; B. 242. 1098-1109; B. 284. 1098- 
1109; B. 326. 1098-1109; B. 329. 1082-98; B. 338. 1098-1109; B. 
339. 1098-1109, and other documents from Baigne. 

B. 43. 1127-33; B. 317. 1127-41; B. 141. 1075-81; B. 143. c.1083; 
B. 147. 1083-98; B. 148. 1082-98; B. 149. 1082-98; B. 150. 
1082-98; B. 151. 1082-98; B. 197. 1076; B. 206. 1082-98; B. 216. 
1098-1109; B. 223. 1060-75; B. 224. 1083-98; SMS 39. c.1134; 

B. 227. 1098-1109; B. 256. 1082-98; B. 344. 1075-81; B. 381. 1098- 
1109; B. 387. 1075-81; B. 389. 1098-1109; B. 399. 1098-1109; 

B. 402. 1075-83; B. 420. 1098-1109; B. 422. 1098-1109; B. 446. 
1098-1109; B. 460. 1083. 

B. 219. 1098-1109. B. 125. 1098-1109 refers to the transfer of 
bordariae and rustici. 

On their weakening public character, see pp. 40-41, 66-67 above. 
B. 235. 1066-83. 

Cluny 3143. c.1067. 

30.288. 1074. 

Vaux 27. 1075. 

19.1. 1092. 

Vaux 6. 1098. 

19.8. probably late eleventh century. Other examples of such 
exemptions are in B. 380. 1082-98; B. 491. 1098-1109; B. 500. 
¢.1098-1105. For other consuetudines possessed by the castellan 
families, see SMS 12.1067 (the Taillebourg family); AHP 515. 
1068-73 (the Châtelaillon family); 41.17. 1082/98-1116 (the 


Barbezieux family); 30.270. c.1098 and B. 464. 1098-1109 (the 
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Archiac family); 33.463 c.1092 (the Surgéres family); 30.209, ¢, 
1092 (the Tonnay Charente family); B. 424. 1089-98 (the Montendre 
family). 

Vaux 51. 1088-96. 

B. 524. 1098-1109. 

On inhabitants (30.164. c.1074; Vaux 56. 1075, 1096; 33.496. c. 
1108; 33.425. c.1107); on land, a church and a water-course 
(B. 450. 1075-81; B. 526. 1078; B. 186. 1098-1109; B. 288. 1101-9; 
30.109. c.1090; 30.269. c.1093); and on a burgum, gardens, and 
building sites (30.166. c.1084). On occasion, religious houses 
exempted their dependents from consuetudines, too: a newly-made 
vassal of Saint-Jean d'Angély was to pay no "diffinitam 
consuetudinem," except servitium (30.45. c.1083). Consuetudines 
were also levíed on shíps at Taillebourg (SMS 64-65. 1096-1107), 
and on a church (B. 491. 1098-1109). The levies took the form of 
a levy of meat and bread (B. 82. 1083-98) from burgenses on one 
occasion, and they included payment of a feudal relief and questa 
by a vassal of Notre-Dame of Saintes (SMS 127. 1079-99). See also 
33.425. c.1107; 30.153. c.1105; SMS 58. 1100-7. In B. 230. 1068; 
B. 65. 1088-98; 30.93. c.1099; B. 245. 1098-99; Vaux 8. 1117-30, 
there is no specific description of the consuetudo given. 


Bonnassie, pp. 809-12, 824-29, sees the references to malae 


consuetudines in Catalonia in the eleventh century as a sign of 


the militarism that pervaded society. Milites were exempt from 
these customs, exercised by possessors of the ban: Duby, ‘Une 


enquête," p. 158; Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 6. 


Consuetudines levied on marshes were given by the duke (SMS 53. 
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425. 
426. 
427. 
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1079). See also 6.1. c.1105; 2.5. 1128. In all five of the 
viscount of Aunay's transactions of consuetudines, seigneurial 
levies were involved: he abandoned levies on land (30.61. 1060- 
1091; 30.180. c.1061; 30.278. 1070), and on serfs (30.136. 
c.1064). In a fifth case, the consuetudines are not described 
specifically. 

33.490. c.1102. 


AHP 52.62. 1119. Tallia, continuing through the twelfth century, 


was a general tenancy obligation lacking servile connotation: see 


Evergates, pp. 137-38 and n. 6, for discussion of Bloch's views. 
Like mortmain, formariage, banale monopolies, and justice rights, 
it resulted from tenancy, not from neo-serfdom. Verriest, cited 
by Evergates, p. 138, n. 9, is in agreement with this, unlike 
Bloch and Pétot. For further discussion of twelfth-century 
conditions, see p. 161 below. 

2.5. 1128. 

22.23. 1068. 

22.34. 1078. 

30.495. c.1102-3. 

See also 33.493. 1127; 33.498. c.1137. 

Cluny 3988. c.1125-40. 

For a similar distant allusion to the right of exercitus, see 
Vaux 54. 1075-1108: the Didonne family was to be helped by 
certain burgenses against invaders. For general observations, 
see Magnou-Nortier, "Les mauvaises coutumes," especially pp. 140, 
148, 159. 


See above, pp. 42-43, 45, 53. 
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B. 320. 1060-75. 

Garaud, Les châtelains, p. 123 and n. 54, on its exercise by the 
count's vicarii. 

30.284. 1083-1107, c.1094. See also 33.496. c. 1108 C variant, 
on the Châtelaillon family. Apparently the areas administered by 
the seigneurial vicarii were not called “vicariae." 

For Aimericus of Rancon's curía at Taillebourg, see 33.450. 1100. 
Justice was dispensed both to peasants and to vassals: Duby, "The 
Evolution," pp. 42, 56. The charters 30.142. c.1089 and SMS 214. 
1083-85 show unclassifiable individuals giving rights of justice. 
Similarly, the dominus of Chátelaillon abandoned such rights in 
33.496. c.1108. Given that the castellan of Barbezieux heard 
placita between the religious houses and lay disputers, SMS 54 
1079-99 and B. 253. 1082-98 may refer to his own court, too. See 
also 33.498. c.1137 for a court at Mauzé; and SMS 99. 1119-23 
refers to a court at Didonne. M. Garaud, Essai sur les 
institutions judícaires du Poitou sous le gouvernement des comtes 
independants (Poitiers, 1910), p. 77, sees that these courts 
encroached on ducal jurisdicticn.  Martindale, "The Origins," p. 
222 disagrees, at least for the northern part of the duchy. See 
5.1. 1131 for reference to a ducal hearing and the prospect of the 
duke's districta justicia. According to Duby, the judicial powers 
of the castellans did not stem from patrimonial gifts from the 
count, and they did not result from the immunist status of the 
castellans, but apparently they sometimes derived from the former 
territorial organization of Carolingian vicariae: "The 


Evolution," pp. 35, 46. This is not to say that the count's court 


| 
| 
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ceased to function: ibid., p. 50. The count had never monopo- 
lized criminal justice, but up to c. A.D. 1000 his court had been 
the high court because it had attracted the highest level of 
litigants. 

The variety of activities in which these families engaged, 
without the involvement of the duke or the count of Angouléme, 
shows that they were well-established: see pp. 135-41. 

See p. 62 on the stage that this process had reached in the 
period 1030-62. 

See pp. 74 ff. 

Needless to say, this did not mean that relations between the duke 
and the castellans were always good: see pp. 100-3, for instance; 
see also S. Painter, "The Lords of Lusignan in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries," Speculum 32 (1957): 33, on the rebellious 
magnates during the seige of Saintes. 

See pp. 74-76, 81 above on the lords of Didonne and Tonnay- 
Charente. The lord of Taillebourg, however, was from an 
older-established family. The castellans of Pons were Angevin 
installations, and their family line was visible only from the 
later eleventh century, and more certainly from the later twelfth 
century. As of the 1060's, the castle was under the control of 
the viscounts of Aunay: see p. 83. 

See p. 86 for the question raised on whether this would happen. 
For evidence of such associations in the period 1060-1132, see n. 
443, 

The same lack of explicit reference was true for the period 


980-1030: see pp. 49-50. The castellans of Chatelaillon and 


443. 


444. 


445. 
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Surgéres were perhaps ducal fideles; the castles of Matha, 
Archiac, and (apparently) Taillebourg were controlled within the 
family of the counts of Angouléme; Saintes was held in fief of the 
dukes by the counts of Anjou: see p. 36 above. 

The lord of Taillebourg came into closer contact with the duke in 
his witnessing activities: 22.23. 1068; 22.38. 1096-97; perhaps 
AHP 3.21. 1058-86; Vaux 53. 1075. The Tonnay-Charente family's 
abandonment of a dispute over land and rights and half the mint 
operation of Saintes was conceded by the duke: SMS 97. 1097-99, 
Obviously, Guy-Geoffrey had taken back the profits of the mint 
held in fief by Notre-Dame of Saintes, in addition to asserting 
the ducal right of mint-monopoly: SMS 1. 1047 shows that the 
profits had been given by the count of Anjou to Notre-Dame. For 
the lord of Tonnay-Charente's witnessing activities with the duke, 
see 22.38. 1096, and AHP 59.2. 1076. The lord of Didonne 
witnessed the foundation of Vaux together with the duke: see Vaux 
53. 1075. The duke witnessed a donation made by Robertus of Pons: 
B. 551. 1083-98. In the twelfth century, the lord of Pons and the 
duke can be seen associated on two other occasions: AHP 59.79. 
1129; SMS 122. 1133. 

Infrequent associates included the lords of Taillebourg, Tonnay- 
Charente, Didonne, Pons -- see above -— and also the lords of 
Châtelaillon, Surgéres, Mortagne, Dompierre. The Mornac family is 
not included here, as its castle becomes visible in the records 
only in the mid-twelfth century (SMS 250 1166/7). 

As is true for the following families, its documentation is very 


poor: see B. 185. 1082-98 and SMS 101. 1083-89. 


446. 
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448. 


449 . 
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454. 
455. 
456. 
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p. 424. 1089-98; B. 364. 1098-1109; 19.8. probably late eleventh 
century: 

33.419. c.1099, 1096-1102. 

The only relevant document, 22.35. 1045-82, shows a member of the 
family witnessing a settlement concerning the mills of Roillatu. 
A donation of an allod, in B. 415. 1083-98; of churches, in 
Savigny 752. 1083. 

33.482. 1081-82. 

4.5. 1067. 

4.34. c.1067. 

SMS 12. 1067; SMS 13. 1067-73. 

22.26. 1069; 30.96. 1077; 30.97. 1080-83, c.1080. 

B. 80. 1082-98. 

B. 424. 1089-98. 

The castellan of Mortagne is an example. With the duke, he wit- 


nessed the provisions for the foundation of Vaux (Vaux 53. 1075); 


on another occasion, he witnessed the duke's donation (Cluny 3446. 


1071). The head of the Rabiola family at Dompierre witnessed a 
donation signed by the duke and the viscount (30.38. c.1088). He 
also witnessed several of the viscount of Aunay's donations: 
30.278. c.1071; AHP 2.84. c.1070; AHP 2.85. 1070-86. The lord of 
Montausier also associated with the duke: AHP 59.2. 1076; 22.28. 
1075 (as one of the duke's barones). 

The Chátellaillon family's witnessing activities brought it into 
contact with the count, as when Guy-Geoffrey gave Montierneuf to 
Cluny (AHP 59.2. 1076); in addition, the lord of Chatelaillon 


co-signed a transaction with the duke (Cluny 3358. 1059 onwards). 
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The castle of Surgéres was still ducally controlled: Martindale, 
"The Origins," p. 198, n. 33, cites 22.23. 1068 and AHP 16.164, 
1075-81, which refer to the monks of Saint-Maixent accommodated 
"in aula comitis et camera Surgeriis". Not surprisingly, the 
lord of Surgéres' witnessing activities again show close contact 
with the duke: 22.23. 1068; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1074; AHP 59.2, 
1076; 22.34. 1078; AHP 16. 152. 1081; 4.7. 1083; 22.38. 1096. The 
charters AHP 59.79. 1129 and AHP 59. 60-61. 1119 suggest that in 
the twelfth century, at least, the castellan was a ducal vassal. 
Exceptions are the castellans of Mornac, Talmont, Tonnay- 
Boutonne, in addition to the poorly documented castellanus of 
Marans, Soubise, Conac, Varaise, Montlieu, and Bouteville, noted 
above. None of the other castellans here can be seen associated 
thus. 
Yet geographical location cannot explain all: the lords of Cônac 
and Talmont-sur-Gironde, either side of the castellan family at 
Mortagne, were not evidently ducal associates, in contrast with 
the lords of Mortagne, and neither was the lord of Marans, 
Mortagne's other neighbor. Neither Bouteville nor Tonnay- 
Boutonne were far from Saintes, the focus of ducal administration. 
In sum, neither the paucity of evidence nor geographical 
location can very convincingly explain why certain castellans were 
not seen associated with the duke. One must not only look to the 
uneven survival of evidence, but also remember that the importance 
of a given transaction, the status of the donors, the location of 
the ítems given, and the location of the recipient, all helped to 


determine who was included in the list of witnesses to the 


461. 


462. 


463. 
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donation. Perhaps a more positive objection to seeing the 
southern castellans as non-associates in reality is that the duke 
-- Guy-Geoffrey at least, if not his weaker son -- would surely 
have attempted to secure such castellans as vassals, given his 
interests in preserving access to the Bordelais: his care to 
retain the lords of Blaye as vassals is a good example of the 
importance of such a policy. Perhaps the duke tried but failed to 
get these castellans to associate with him either as vassals or as 
subordinates bound by more general ties of fidelity. 

For all but the lords of Archiac and Barbezieux, evidence is 
rather sparse: in reality some of the lords may have fulfilled 
obligations (vassalic or otherwise) through witnessing for the 
duke. 

For the lords of Archiac, see B. 20. 1098-1109; Cluny 3725. 1097; 
and B. 429. 1075-81. For the lord of Jonzac, see B. 48. 1094. 
For the lord of Cognac, see 30.333. 1060-90. No association is 
visible between the count of Angoulême and the castellans 

of Barbezieux, Jarnac, Montlieu, Montguyon. 

See AHP 59. 60-61. 1119; AHP 59.79. 1129. 

B. 26. 1111-17; SMS 122. 1133, 

SMS 76. 1100-7; SMS 263. c.1119. 

See p. 134 above for discussion of those milites moving in 
distinguished circles. 

See Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 248-49, 251-54, and especially p. 253. 
He observes that principalities did not necessarily experience 
anarchy to the degree claimed by Flach, Dhondt, Bloch, and 


Ganshof: territorial assemblies continued, and Garaud has shown 
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that in Poitou, the comital mallus co-existed with seigneurial 
courts in this period. For instance, an organized ducal chancery 
did not exist after the 1050's, according to Martindale, "The 
Origins," p. 224, but in the 28 years of his rule, Guy-Geoffrey 
signed or assented to at least 114 transactions. William Aigret 
(1039-58) was involved in only 38 transactions in the 20 years of 
his rule, according to Martindale, ibid., p. 110, n. 9. See also 
her comments on pp. 174-76, 220-23, for examples of the increase 
in judicial decisions. 

468. Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 211-13. The evidence does not 
specify grants of land made primarily to elicit military service: 
this shows that Aquitaine was not a feudal principality. For 
contrasting clarity of Norman procedures, see C. Haskins, Norman 
Institutions (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1918), pp. 5-24, 60. 
Milites comitis, alluded to by the Chronicle of Saint-Maixent, 
were probably members of the ducal household: see Martindale, 
"The Origins," pp. 212, 223. 

469. SMS 53. 1079. 

470. 33.490. c.1102; see Werner, "Kingdom," p. 255, on this as a 
regalian right. 

471. Martindale, "The Origins," p. 214. 

472 See pp. 74-76 above. See also SMS 51-53. 1086-1126. Werner, 
"Kingdom," p. 254; Boissonade, p. 321; Martindale, "The Origins," 
PP. 194-95. In 1103, the coinage was called in by the duke, for 
devaluation: on the money of Poitiers, at least, see Bisson, 
Conservation, p. 47. 


473. See Martindale, "The Origins," PP. 171-72, 214, on renunciations 
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of ecclesiastical patrimony encouraged by Guy-Geoffrey in 
particular. 30.3. 1058-73, SMS 95.1047-60, Cluny 3580. 1081, and 
BN MS lat. 12685 £°155 v. all demonstrate examples of this policy 
which helped provoke unrest in William IX's minority: Martindale, 
"The Origins," p. 132. 

See Martindale, ibid., pp. 113 and 230, n. 167; Garaud, 
"Construction," p. 75, nn. 177-88; and Halphen, À travers 
l'histoire du moyen age (Paris, 1950), pp. 202-25. See also 
Martindale, "The Origins," Appendix, pp. 228-232; Higounet, "Le 
Groupe," p. 222. For a good description of prévôts' duties, and 
the Capetians' later use of them, see Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 256 
ff. and citations; Lemarignier, Le gouvernement, p. 157 and n. 96. 
See Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 252, 254-55, 257. 

See Martindale, "The Origins," pp. 217, 219, 227, and n. 159, 
where she cites SMS 51-52. 1138-74 and SMS 53. 1079. See also 
30.21. 1067; 30.23. 1060-91, c.1067; 30.63. 1060-91, c.1082; 
30.35. 1090-1103; 22.35. 1045-82; 30.217. 1131; 22.38. 1096-97; 
SMS 122. 1133; 30.476 c.1104; 22.33. 1078; AHP 16.164. 1075-81; 
30.263. 1069; 30.3. 1073; 30.63. 1060-91 c.1082; SMS 29. 1075; SMS 
34. 1078; Cluny 3508. 1081; SMS 53. 1079; Martindale, "The 
Origins," Appendix II, no. 7. The charter SMS 92. 1127-34 refers 
to the Capitolium still existing at Saintes. 

According to Werner and Lemarignier, prévóts came from the upper 
Stratum of the middle nobility; sometimes they were related to 
viscomital families: Werner, "Kingdom," p. 258. 


SMS 41. 1138-74, referring back in time; 33.491. 1026-1102, 
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488. 
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491. 


c.1102; J. Boussard, Le gouvernement d'Henri II Plantagenét 
(Paris, 1956), pp. 319, 324. 

SMS 104. 1079-86. 

SMS 90. 1100-7; SMS 228. 1100-7; SMS 101. 1083-99. 

SMS 53. 1079. 

SMS 227. 1100-7. See also SMS 55-56. 1100-7; SMS 89. 1079-99; SMS 
122. 1133; SMS 211. 1079-99. 

Bésly 411; SMS 121. 1160-80 (concerning the years before 1137); 
SMS 263. 1119. 

SMS 51. 1138; SMS 52. 1138-74. 

AHSA 2, p. 267. 1128. 

Martindale, "The Origins," Appendix II, no. 2; Cluny 3495. 1076; 
4.28. c.1080; 30.11. 1058-87; 30.63. 1060-91, c.1082; AHP 3. 591. 
c.1075; 22.38. 1096, 1097; 22.55. 1131; 33.477. 1105. See also 
Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 324; Richard, 1: 387, 346, 420, 499, 
443, and 2: 9, 83. 

On their power to grant exemptions from ducal impositions, see 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 231, n. 184 (on the case of Saint- 
Gemme). 

30.190. c.1098. 

30.109. c.1090. 

See back to pp. 38-39, 50, 66. For this period, see Martindale, 
"The Origins," p. 140, on the following documents: SMS 217. 1098; 
30.270. 1096-1102, c.1098; 33.448. c.1099; 33.491. 1102; AHP 
59.33. 1101; and AHP 2.92. early twelfth century. 

30.277. 1060-91, c.1071; 4.5. 1067; Garaud, Les chatelains, PP: 
44, 68; 30.66. 1085. 
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Garaud, ibid., p.44, n. 38, cites SMS 217. 1098. See also AHP 
2.85. 1070-86; 30.109. c.1090; AHP 59.9. 1081; 4.5. 1067; 30.277. 
1060-91, c.1071; and 30.61. 1060-91, c.1081. These all show the 
viscount as a vassalic lord. The last document shows a series of 
lords, only one of whom was definitely a vassalic lord: viscount 
William and his son owned the territorium of Saint-Martial as 
their "proprium alaudium." Their immediate dependant holding this 
from them was Willelmus Aquileius. Iterius Caput de Lupo held the 
same territorium from Willelmus Aquileius, and Isdrael, the donor 
in this transaction, held the same "in feudo" from Iterius Caput 
de Lupo. Isdrael in turn was the lord of Helias Heldoardus, for 
half of the territorium. Like other lords, the viscount contested 
the right of vicaria with Saint-Jean  d'Angély 

(30.135. c.1064). These were four rights earlier exercised only 
by the count: the rights of jurisdiction in cases of theft, rape, 
murder, and arson. 

30.112. 1076. 

30.38. c.1088; 30.278. c.1071; AHP 2.84. c.1070; AHP 2.85. 1070- 
1086. 

B. 360. 1075-81 and 30.132. 1060-1108. 

30.277. 1060-71, c.1071 and 30.38. c.1088. 

33.419. 1096-1102, c.1099. 

4.5. 1067; SMS 12. 1067; SMS 13. 1067-73. He also held property 
in fief from the abbey of Montierneuf: AHP 44.9. 1083. 

This more closely resembled trends in principalities further 
north in France: Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 251-52. Indeed, on a 


larger scale, the Capetians imitated this practice, in order to 
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contend with powerful feudatories: Lemarignier, Le gouvernment, 
pp. 157-59, 163. 

500. See Martindale, "The Origins," p. 226, and Appendix II, no. 2; 
30.11. 1058-87; 30.63. 1060-91, c.1082; SMS 107. 1079-99. He is 
referred to as a dapifer in 22.38. 1096-97. 

501. For instance, his brother Otto: AHP 16.197. 1097. Martindale, 
"The Origins," identifies the Otto witnessing a charter in 33.498. 
c.1137 as this person; my evidence for the Mauzé family tree makes 
the Otto of 1137 the brother of a later Willelmus than the one 
just referred to. Later on, Gilbertus of Mauzé, a miles de curia, 
was dapifer, but his exact relationship to the Mauze family cannot 
be determined: 30.476. c.1104; AHP 16.235. early twelfth century. 
It is commonly assumed that the office of dapifer continued to be 
held by the Mauzé family: Martindale, "The Origins," p. 225, n. 
151, cites Richard, 2: 48-49; Boussard, Le gouvernement, pp. 126, 
353; Painter, "Castellans," pp. 250-51. For a contrary view, see 
C. Petit-Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy in France and England from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century (London, 1936), p. 169. 
Indeed the Mauzé family continued to appear in ducal circles: 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 226, n. 152, cites 30.477. 1105, 
30.217. 1131, 33.498. c.1137, and SMS 87. 1145. 

502. 27.1. 1135/6. 

503. According to Bournazel, pp. 29-90, the Capetians used some 
castellans, as well as urban knights, as administrators. 


504. 22.38. 1096, 1098; 33.471. c.1094. 
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Chapter IV 


See pp. 165-74 for a discussion of these points. 

Boussard, Le gouvernement, pp. 287-89, observes that the process 
of centralization was slow in Aquitaine, compared with Brittany. 
Ducal justice was less regular and pervasive than in Normandy, 
where ducal assizes were not questioned:  ibid., pp. 286-87, 
375-76, 471-72. 


"Kingdom," p. 64. 


R. Fawtier, The Capetian Kings of France: Monarchy and Nation 


987-1328, tr. L. Butler and R. Adam (London, 1972), p. 138; 


Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 325; Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 263-64. 
Normandy, Anjou, and Maine. 

SMS 213. 1137. 

According to Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 378, and Fawtier, p. 
142, there was tension between the two kings, because Henry of 
Anjou failed to ask Louis VII's permission to marry Eleanor, as any 
good vassal should. The Capetians at least encouraged the theory 
of a vassalic chain descending from them. For example, they 
encouraged appeals to the Capetian king as liege lord, beyond the 
Plantagenet duke of Aquitaine. See Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 
472. 

No details are know of the barones' war, referred to in SMS 62. 
1148 and sms 210. 1141-66. 


Fawtier, pp. 23-24, 106-7, 138-39. 
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Fawtier pp. 106-7. 
See Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 581, on Eleanor of Aquitaine's 
rule in Richard I's absence. 


For example, Patrick Count of Salisbury, murdered by the Lusignans: 


see L. Delisle and E. Berger, Recueil des actes de Henri II, roi 
d'Angleterre et duc de Normandie (Paris, 1916-27), 2. 416; 
Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 435. 

See Poumarède, p. 70:  seneschals replaced hereditary dapifers as 
of c.1156 -- a principle imported from Henry II's regions farther 
north. Seneschals in the Saintonge and elsewhere were the 
equivalent of baillis in the north. 

Werner, "Kingdom," p. 258-59. 

Luchaire, 1: 209-10; Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 519, 562-63. 
See SMS 27. 1154. For Helias Vicarius, prévot and miles, see SMS 
250. before 1166/7. For Willelmus Helias, prévot of Saintes, see 
SMS 237. 1162; and SMS 102. 1168. 

See Higounet, Histoire, p. 179, on the use of seneschals in other 
parts of the Angevin Empire. 

See Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 561, on seneschals. 

See ibid., pp. 322-23, 325, on prévóts. 

For such functions in other Angevin areas, see ibid., pp. 288-89. 
On Willelmus of Mauze, see SMS 87. 1145; ADV MS H, fonds 
Montierneuf, carton 7, no. 49; Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 
124-28. See also SMS 88. c.1175-89; Richard, 2: 48, 66; A. 
Luchaire, Études sur les actes de Louis VII (Paris, 1885), p. 151. 


On Porteclia of Mauzé (1150-c.1217), son of Willelmus, see 


Cartulaire de l'abbaye cistercienne de la Merci-Dieu, ed. H. 
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AHP 34.74. See also Cartulaire de l'abbaye ro ale de 


s chatelliers, ed. L. Duval (Niort, 1872), 7. Other 


Clouzot: 


cre- Dane de 
] materíal is in Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 155, n. 1; P. 


"Administrateurs  laiques et  ecclesiastiques 


No 
usefu 


Bo issonade , 


io-normands en Poitou à l'époque d'Henri II Plantagenet 
ang 


(1152-89) ," Bulletin de la société des antiquaires de l'Ouest 


(1919) : 156-90; SMS 83. 1174. 
See Richard, 2: 184, 195. See also Delisle and Berger 2.455. 1173, 
2.465. 1174, 2.506. 1177, and 2.550. 1180. See Boussard, Le 


gouvernment, pp. 515 ff., on the dominus of Surgéres representing 
Henry II in the debate with Louis VII over Auvergne. See ibid., p. 
355, n. 3, for the argument that he became seneschal after 1180, 
not as of 1176, as Richard, 2: 184, contends. 

See Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 355, n. 2, on Fulco of Matha, 
seneschal as of 1177, not as early as 1173-75 as claimed by 
Richard, 2: 159, 162, 170, 183-84, 195. See also Delisle and 
Berger 2. 503, 509. 1172-77. 

On Robert de Montmirail of La Rochelle, see Richard, 2: 204, 230, 
234, 243, 296, 342-43. 

Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 476 on (1173-76). On Radulfus de 
Faia, see Delisle and Berger 1. 99, 278, 351, 378, 389. See also 
Richard, 2: 136, 153-54. 


B 
oussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 359, 361; Fawtier, p 138. See also 
lbid. 
d., pp. 176-77, on baillis, used by the Angevins ín their 
te 
"titories before the Capetians did. 


Le gouvernment, pp. 500, 549-50, 552, on this, 
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and Maine. By contrast, the Pipe Rolls from 1162 provide detailed 
evidence for England. On military service and the Assize of Arms 
in 1181, see A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 
1087-1216 (Oxford, 1951), p. 369; Gesta Henrici II et Ricardi 
regum, or, the Chronicle of the Reigns of Henry II and Richard I, 
A.D. 1169-1192, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1867), 1: 278. The old 
system, "defensio regis," is exemplified in 22.59. 1146. 

For example, on the military levy imposed on all subjects, see pp. 
138, 144 above. 

See Bisson, "The Problem," p. 472. By contrast with the views of 
Brown, pp. 1076-78, the evidence suggests that Henry II found 
fief-tenure and vassalic obligations useful instruments of 
centralized control. This is not to say that these were his only 
means of control, and the diocese of Saintes was indeed one of the 
areas frequently troubled by unrest in Henry II's reign. 

See Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 173-92. For evidence of such demands, 
see pp. 172, 173-74 above. This evidence indeed suggests "a system 
based primarily on the granting of fiefs, but also involving the 
establishment of a graded hierarchy of status and command and the 
delegation of sovereign power": these words from Brown, p. 1076, 
well describe the situation in the diocese of Saintes, at least -- 
a situation that she argues did not exist. 

Unlike Provence: see Poly, pp. 318-64. On Catalonia after 1150, 
see Bonnassie, 1: 209-11, and Font Rius, pp. 63-72. 

Previously, there had been no firm and pervasive structure of 
fief-tenure and vassalic obligations: see pp. 62-65, 128-29 above. 


Werner, "Kingdom," pp. 272, 278. Only in the thirteenth century, 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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though, would the king succeed in making formerly allodial castles 
into fiefs, surrenderable at his will: see n. 30 above. 

Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 471-73. For more discussion of the 
events of 1173, see pp. 152-53 below. 

Boussard, Le gouvernement, pp. 472 ff. 

On the growth of towns, see ibid., p. 179, and F. Lot, Recherches 
sur la population et la superficie des cités remontant à la période 
gallo-romaine (Paris, 1945), pp. 541-42. La Rochelle, for example, 
was developing in this period, as a result of Châtelaillon's 
decline, which occurred when the castral family there died out and 
the castellany was absorbed by the distant Mauléons through 
marriage. La Rochelle gained self-government early: between 1172 
and 1178, Henry II confirmed such privileges, granted previously by 
William X and Louis VII. See Delisle and Berger 1.519 and 2.82-83. 
For Saintes, see p. 175 below. Some sense of social differentia- 
tion was developing, too: milites were distinguished from 
burgenses, in, for example, 33.494. c.1151. However, most towns 
only really became legally important as communes in the 1190's, and 
financially important in the struggle between Capetians and 
Plantagenets in the thirteenth century. 

Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 548. 

SMS 44. 1168. 

Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 432. On Henry's favor of the religious 
houses' interests rather than the castellans', see P. Marchegay and 
E. Mabille, eds., Chroniques des églises d'Anjou (Paris, 1869), p 
174; Delisle and Berger, Introduction, and 2.416. Evidently much 


destruction of castles occurred before the Treaty: see The 
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Chronicle of Robert of Torigni, ed R. Howlett, (London, 1882), p. 
241. 


Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 471-73. 


Ibid., pp. 393, 432, 472 (on Richard's homage to Louis VII as liege 
lord). See also Fawtier, p. 141. On Henry II's relations with his 
sons, see B. Bachrach, "Henry II and the Angevin Tradition of 
Family Hostility," Albion 16 (1984): 111-300. 

Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 483. 

Gesta Henrici, 1: 46. 

Gesta Henrici, 1l: 47. 

Gesta Henrici, 1: 63. 1173. If this individual was the dominus of 
Surgéres, then Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 483, is mistaken on 
his loyalty. More probable is that the castellan was loyal to the 
king earlier on: according to HP ch. 38, p. 44, 1150-59, he was at 
that time captured by the count of Angouléme. 

Gesta Henrici, 1: 71. 1174; Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 484, 491 
(on Henry's measures of pacification, and his fortifications). 

See Boussard, Le gouvernment, pp. 514 ff., on Richard's 
reconciliation with Henry II, to whom he paid homage. 

He is the castellan mentioned by Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 515. 
See Radulfi de Diceto decani Lundoniensis opera historica, ed. W. 
Stubbs (London, 1876), 1: 407. 

Together with others outside the diocese: see Chronica magistri 
Rogeri de Houedene, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1868-71), 2: 93-94. 
Gesta Henrici, 1: 213. 1178-79 (Pons); Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 
484 (Taillebourg -- in 1173, the stronghold of Count Richard 


against Henry II). For more on intrigues within the royal 
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household, see ibid., pp. 541-43, 569-70, 576 (on the tensions of 
1181 between Count Richard and his elder brother Henry (a. 11831; 
see also Fawtier, p. 341). The lord of Archiac, at least, became 
involved against Richard. On Richard's refusal to give up 
Aquitaine to his younger brother John on becoming heir to the 
English throne, see Boussard, Le gouvernment, p. 544.  Richard's 
homage to the Capetian king Philip II in 1188 was against Henry 
II's wishes: see Fawtier, pp. 143-44; and Boussard, Le 
gouvernment, p. 578. See ibid., p. 580, and E. Lodge, Gascony 
under English Rule (London, 1926), p. 21, for the castral families 
-- excluding Pons -- loyal to Richard. 

For details on these families’ assets and connections, see pp. 
161-62 below. 

For Matha, see Cuttino 4. 1174 and 5.3. c.1180. For Surgères, see 
SMS 87. 1174; Charter Rolls 1.175. 1233 (concerning 1174); 5.3. 
c.1180; and 22.71. c.1189. The lord of Taillebourg was described 
as a vassal of Louis VII in SMS 87. 1146-47 -- possibly as a rear- 
vassal, owing homage directly to Henry II. The lords of Pons -- 
Calo and his successor, Gaufredus -- can only be seen as vassals of 
the Plantagenets in Patent 3: 383. 1243 concerning 1189-99, and 11. 
l. 1190, respectively. No evidence exists in this context for 
either the Archiac or Bouteville families. 

Even in late-twelfth century Catalonia, barons made for "a critical 
defect" in regalian order: see T. N. Bisson, "The Problem," p. 


469, 


See pp. 96-99, 100-3, 114 above. 
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In addition to the lords of Matha and Surgéres described above, the 
lords of Tonnay-Charente and Jonzac were explicitly vassals of the 
Plantagenets: see SMS 83. 1174 and 5.3. c.1180 on Tonnay-Charente; 
and 1. Templars 2. 1188 and 11.1. 1190 on Jonzac. Some families 
associated both with Henry II and with the count of Angouléme. 
Matha, for instance, had familial ties with the count of Angouleme 
-- until the end of the century, the castellany was controlled by 
the counts. Gaufredus Martelli (1195-1222), probably the son of 
Willelmus count of Angoulême, may have been the first non-count to 
be castellan of Matha. Moreover, the lord of Jonzac witnessed 
together with the count (in 41.14. 1143). Finally, the lord of 
Cognac's homage to the count of Angoulême was transferred by the 
count to his own lord, Henry II, as of 1154 (AHP 4, pp. 21-22. 
1243-47, concerning the mid-twelfth century). Homage was repeated 
in 1169. See pp. 172-74 below for further discussion. Again, this 
family's relations with its first vassalic lord had been chequered: 
co-operative, according to HP ch. 36, p. 38 ff. c.1136-48, and yet 
also troublesome at times, according to HP ch. 38. pp. 44 ff. 
c.llSO's. In addition, two noncastral seigneurial families asso- 
ciated both with kings and with the count of Angoulême. For the 
Faia family, see B. 26. 1111-67; SMS 87. 1145; and SMS 250. 
c.1166/7. For the Forz family, see SMS 36. 1147-74; BN MS NAL 
18400. 25. c.1170; and 11.1. 1190. 

For the lord of Pons, see 4.32-33. 1157. For the lord of 
Barbezieux, see 7.59. 1136-49. For the lord of Archiac, see 4. 32- 
33. 1157. One might add that the latter caused trouble for the 


count of Angoulême, according to HP ch. 38, pp. 44 ff. 1150-59. 
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However, he also associated with the Montausier family (part of the 
count's family): B. 162. 1133-40 and B. 494. 1141-49. For the 
lords of Jarnac and Bouteville, see B. 530. 1182-91 and 7.75. 
1192-94. A distant member of the Barbezieux family also associated 
with the count of AngoulÉme (4.32-33. 1157). 

Such were the castellans of Didonne, Mornac, Montagne, Talmont, 
Mirambeau, Montguyon, Tonnay-Boutonne, Cosnac, Montlieu, Ozillac, 
Royan, Soubise, Tors, Varaise.  Noncastral lords belonged to the 
following families:  Alemagne, Auvignac, Authorn, Blanzac, Boiset, 
Champagne, Chalais, Ciresio, Gardrade, Guischardi, La Lande, 
Niolium, Rabaine, and Rasa. 

The castellan family of Pons is one exception, discussed 
immediately below. See pp. 156-57 for a discussion of a miles 
marrying into a castellan family. 

Unfortunately, for this period there are no contemporary 
genealogical works written in the diocese of Saintes. By now in 
other regions, even some middle aristocratic families were drawing 
genealogies up, to legitimize their power. In this, they were 
imitating royalty and the higher aristocracy of Anjou and Flanders: 
see Duby, "Remarques," pp. 289-91. 

The castellany of Pons might be an exception: see the following 
discussion. And evidence is poor for the Mirambeau and Montguyon 
fanilies. 

On the first reference to a castrum there, see SMS 250. 1166/7. A 
castellan family was there in the mid-eleventh century and claimed 
to date back to the 970's: if the castle was indeed new in the 


twelfth century, it supplies a counterargument against the 
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Tellenbach-Schmid theory. Guido, dominus of Mornac (before 
1166/7), may have been a royal installation, since he cannot be 
seen to be related even in name to earlier members of the Mornac 
family. However, Helias of Mornac (1162) could have been the son 
of Aleardus (1147-74), just as Helias, brother of Gombaldus (1122), 
was son of Aleardus (c.1075-1122) and grandson of Helias (c.1075- 
c.1119). By similar reasoning, Gumbaudus (1189) took his name from 
earlier members of the family and may well have been their lineal 
descendant. 

Gaufridus of Tonnay-Charente (1174-80/99) may have been a descen- 
dant of Mascelinus (1097/9-1125/40), since Mascelinus' own father 
was named Gaufridus (1062-1100/7). 

Gaufredus of Rançon (c.1180-1217) may have been a descendant of 
Gaufredus of Rançon (c.1102-47/8), husband of Fonsifia. After the 
death of Gaufredus of Rancon, junior, c.1268/9, the Rancons ceased 
to possess Taillebourg: the castellany passed by marriage to the 
Archévéque family. 

Arnaldus of Montausier (1141-49) may well have been a member of the 
comital family of Angouléme, which held Montausier through the 
first half of the twelfth century: Arnaudus (c.1047-96/8), an 
earlier lord of Montausier, was brother of Count Fulco. See HP ch. 
35, pp. 30 ff., on the heritability of Montausier within the 
comital family. After Arnaudus, however, there is a hiatus in 
evidence: Ginburga, domina of Montausier (1210, 1213), and wife of 
Oliverius of Chalais, cannot be seen to be related to any previous 
lord. For another line of lords of Montausier in the thirteenth 


century, see p. 189 below. 
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Benedictus of Mortagne (1174-1201) was probably the son of 
Gaufredus (1107/10-1141/51) and grandson of Benedictus (1107/1110- 
1141/51) -- the entire family tree shows that generations alterna- 
ted between the names "Benedictus" and "Gaufredus." 

No evidence exists for the lords of Archiac between Fulcaudus 
(1147/50-1157/9) and Fulcaudus (1211-31), perhaps the husband of 
Alaria (1219-31). At least the family tree makes it clear that 
"Fulcaudus" was a name often used by the castellans there. 

Evidence is very poor for the castellan families of Mirambeau and 
Montguyon.  Acardus de Claromonte (1171) is the only known lord of 
Mirambeau in this period, and remains without clear relationship to 
previous lords. Probably Arnaudus of Montguyon (1149) was 
castellan immediately after Helias (1109/21-1141/9), and perhaps 
his son Arnaudus was dominus of Montguyon later in the twelfth 
century. Genealogical evidence for other castellanies, such as 
Matha and Barbezieux, is free from question. 

Reginaudus (c.1060-c.1091) probably had a son Gaufredus (c. 1080). 
In addition, there was another Gaufredus of Pons existing up to 
1146 (HP ch. 36, pp. 38 ff., 1136-48; SMS 108. 1146-47) -- but his 
relationship to the earlier Gaufredus is not known. However, in 
evidence of 1157, Pontius and Calo are described as lords of Pons, 
and Calo, at least, survived until 1169, or later (4.32-33. 1157). 
Their relationship to previous lords of Pons cannot be seen. 
Martindale, "The Origins," p. 199, accounts for them by describing 
Pons as the most important ducal castle in the Saíntonge after the 


expulsion of the Angevins (HP ch. 36, p. 40, n. 39). According to 
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her, it was still in ducal hands when Count Vulgrinus of Angoulême 
(1136-48) attacked the diocese of Saintes. 

Before 1137, the honor of Pons included the castle of Radulfus of 
Coniac, and Gaufredus of Pons had proceres at the castle: HP ch. 
36. pp. 38 ff., 1136-48. 

See above. p. 111, 146, and n. 491. 

Perhaps Calo (1189-97) was the son of Calo (1157-69). 

Just as at Surgères: see p. 111 above. 

Gesta Henrici 1: 213. 1178-79. See also n. 51 above. 

"Lillea," situated in the marshes of Arnout: Grasilier, p. xiii. 
Boussard, Le gouvernement, pp. 471-73, underscores the difference 
between theory and reality of royal power in Aquitaine in Henry 
II's reign. 

SMS 27. c.1154. One unfortunately can see nothing of the castel- 
lans here, nor at the older ducal castle at Benon: 33.471. c. 
1094. 

See Fawtier, p. 110. 

See p. 147 above. 

Otto of Mauzé, younger brother of Willelmus, became dominus of 
Marans c.1137-71. 

Only after 1218 did Tonnay-Charente pass to Didonne:  Avisia was 
not its sole heir, apparently. See Boussard, Le gouvernement, p. 
126, for the view that she was. 

We should recall that a few families already controlled several 
castellaníes from the period 1062-1137:  Didonne, Montendre, and 
Royan were all possessed by one family, for example. 


D'Aussy dates this to the 1160's or earlier:  AHSA 20, p. 87. 
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let, p. 367, dates it much earlier, though not in any precise 
, 


Cho 


fashion. He states that Ozillac's eleventh-century domini included 


Helias Frumentinus, Foucaldus juvenis de Archiaco, Helias and 
Aldeardis, Geraldus Achardus, and Ademarus Acbrant and his son 
Iterius. The castellany of Ozillac was a "demembrement" of the 
castellany of Archiac, according to Cholet, but extant, evidence 
provides no support for these statements. Helias of Ozillac ís the 
first known castellan, signing a charter for Saint-Vivien of Pons 
in 1169. Willelmus of Ozillac, perhaps the brother of Helias, was 
a priest at Archiac (7.67. 1172-75). According to D'Aussy, ibid., 
the castellany of Ozillac was associated with the nearby lords of 
Jonzac. 

See n. 62 above. 

Admittedly, the poor state of evidence does not allow one to see 
whether cadet branches of the older visible families established 
new castra of their own; see Evergates, p. 12, for a similar 
observation. By contrast, evidence from the Bordelais does allow 
one to see this phenomenon:  Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 
112. 

Ibid., p. 111, and n. 10. On Languedoc, see Gramain, pp. 121, 123. 
7.11. 1186. 

7.15. 6,1195. 

7.12. 1192-94; 7.13. 1195. 

For Robertus Aicardus, and with Helias Frumentinus and Willelmus of 
Brie: see 4.16. 1169. 


See 7.11. 1186. 
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Petrus de Ferraria was typical of the rather small number of 
successful milites, in that he had tenants or vassals: 7.13. May 
1195. Willelmus of Brie must have been considered wealthy and 
respectable, since he was godfather of the lord of Jonzac's son: 
7.67. 1172-75. 

Duby, "Une enquête," pp. 148, 157-58, sees that some milites were 
related to higher families in the Mâconnais, Saxony, and 
southwestern Germany. See also Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 7, 
n. l. 

7.75. 1192-94; B. 530. 1182-92. 

SMS 209. 1141-50. 

l. Templars 2. 1188. 

See Higounet, "Principes," pp. 99-101, on the Escossan. 
Evergates, pp. 144-45. 

L'économie, 2: 77-84 (on the milites) and 2: 5-14, 22, 30-31 (on 
the great families). 

For example, perhaps those who "had" land from Willelms of Brie 
were his vassals (7.118. c.1171). In 7.74. 1190, Willelmus of 
Brie gave his voluntas and concessio. N. 292 of Ch. III provides 
rather more evidence of fiefs and vassals of milites.. 

For the levy of quintum, see Vaux 71. 1174; for quartum, see Vaux 
70. 1176-98. For agreria, see 7.119. c,1171. For rights of 
justice, see Vaux 70. 1176-98 and 7.119 c.1171. For oven-monopoly 
and minagium, see 4.16. 1169. For dues levied in kind, see B. 
519. 1182. Transactions of landed property can be seen in B. 41. 
1141-49; B. 437. 1141-49; 7.118. c.1171; and B. 519. 1182. The 


charters 7.117. 1156 and 7. 119 c.1171 contain transactions of 
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meadows, and SMS 236. 1137 documents a salt-bed. See 7.119. 
c.1171 on a cultura and woodland. See also 7.11. 1186. 

In their transactions of churches and tithes, too, some milites 
resembled other members of the landed arístocracy, though they are 
poorly documented. See their activities in SMS 35. 1162; 7.119. 
before 1171; B. 519. 1182. On the castellan families' trans- 
actions, see 4.27. c.1190 (the Pons family); Vaux 23. 1167-70, 
concerning 1141-67 (the Rioux branch of the Didonne family); 33. 
P.4.19. 1161 (the Matha family); 22.71. c.1189 (the Surgères 
family); and SMS. 271. 1162 (the Doe family). For noncastral 
seigneurial families, see 4.32-33. 1157 (a cadet branch of the 
Barbezieux family); B. 445. 1141-49 (the Boiset family); SMS 31. 
1150 (the Faya family); and SMS 34. 1162 (the Forz family). The 
following documents all concern similar activities by unclassi- 
fiable individuals:  Vaux 58. 1176; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 87 r. 
1163; B. 445. 1141-49; SMS 27. 1154; SMS 106. 1134-74; SMS 207. 
1148-52; 7.45. c.1140; SMS 148. 1134-74; SMS 202. 1148; 33. P.A. 
14-15. 1155; SMS 102. 1168; SMS 45. 1166; and 22.65. 1145-60. 

See nn. 378-79 for Ch. III. 

On the distinction drawn between milites and rustici in Provence 
from 1046-66 onwards, see Poly, pp. 138, 141, 352. On the same 
distinction in the M&connais, see Duby, "Les origines," p. 327; 
idem, "La diffusion," pp. 48, 61, and idem, "Les laics," pp. 230, 
2323. In these articles Duby discusses the contribution of the 
Peace Movement to such distinctions -- for example, the Peace 


Council at Limoges in 1031. 
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In Catalonia in the twelfth century, knighthood was becoming more 
respectable: see Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 180. 

See Evergates, p. 146, on this development in the period 1150- 
1200. See also Genicot, L'économie, 2: 122, 301; idem, "La 
noblesse," p. 17, n. 5. 

On this practice of the later twelfth century and beyond, see 
Duby, "Histoire," pp. 357-58, and Higounet, "Structures sociales," 
p. 116.  Higounet points to Bonnassie's description of the 
garrison-milites' settlement on the land. See also Evergates, p. 
147, and Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 157-58 (on this process after 
1150). 

See Bosl, pp. 14, 20. See also Van Luyn, pp. 5-6, on Bumke, a 
proponent of the view that milites were of servile rank in about 
A.D. 1000.  Genicot, L'économie, 2: 44, 78, and idem, "La 
noblesse," p. 12, shares that view insofar as he regards some 
milites as ministeriales, who rose through gaining office and 
personal liberty, and through strategic marriage. Duby, 
"Lignage," pp. 417-18, holds a different view: he argues that 
from the tenth century milites were a distinct social group. 

On the other hand Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 163, argues that he can 
see continuity of some milites' families between the early 
eleventh and the thírteenth centuries. 

See n. 144 below. 

For agreement on this, for up to 1150 at least, see Warlop, Ihe 


Flemish Nobility before 1300, tr. J. Ross and H. Vandermoere 
(Kortrijk, 1975), pp. 11-17; Musset, pp. 88-94; Evergates, pp. 
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144-50; Sally Harvey, "The Knight and the Knight's Fee," Past and 
Present 49 (1970): 3-43; and Bouchard, p. 503. 

This is the sense that Bonnassie, "Les conventions," p. 212, gives 
to the term "miles." 

22.71. before 1179. 

1. Templars. 2. 1188. 

sMS 237. 1162. 

B. 499. 1149. 

7.121. 1182. 

41.502. On the Auvignac family, see 41.63. c.1190, and for 
implicit reference, 41.364. c.1190. On a cadet branch of the 
Barbezieux family, see 7.122. c.1190. For the Boiset family, see 
B. 440. 1141-49 and B. 445. 1141-49. On the Faia family, see SMS 
44. 1168. On the Forz family, see SMS 35. 1162. 

For a partial list of castral families, see p. 84; in addition, 
Ozillac, Bouteville, Montlieu, Soubise, Varaise, CÓnac, Royan, and 
Tors should be included. It is worth noting that the Matha 
family, in particular, did not use the term before the thirteenth 
century. 

For example, the Alemagne, Authon, Champagne, Ciresio, Gardrade, 
La Lande, Niolium, Rabaine, Rasa, or Sales families. 

See pp. 60, 64-65 above. Some such individuals could not always 


afford their horses: see Sancti Eutropii Sanctonensis Miracula 
AA. SS. Apr. III 736-44, considered by Molinier (Les sources de 


l'histoire de France des origines aux guerres d'Italie [ Paris, 
1901-6] 1:2, p. 105) to date from the twelfth century, though only 


gathered together in the fourteenth century. The miles whose 
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horse had bolted considered himself "depositum a gradu penitus 
militari," and could only pray for another one. Indeed, the 


twelfth-century Gesta consulum often distinguishes between milites 
rici LU Beati iiu LES 


and pedites: see pp. 42, 49, 60, 72, 95 (pedites are equivalent to 


rustici). See also HP ch. 38, pp. 44 ff., 1150-59. However, Jean 


de Marmoutier's Historia Gaufredi Ducis, in Chroniques des comtes 
d'Angou et les seigneurs d'Amboise, ed. L. Halphen and R. 
Poupardin, (Paris, 1913), p. 180, refers to milites of higher 
status: ‘Miles vel colonus" is likened to "dives, mediocris vel 
pauper," and "nobilis vel plebeius." 

Again, the records show emphasis on the fief, not on homage 
and fealty: see p. 129 above, and n. 143 below. Personal ties to 
one's lord were not emphasized, in other words. In Catalonia, 
homage and fealty were done by milites in respect to land 
(cavallariae), not in respect to their lord: see Bisson, 
"Feudalism," p. 179. The importance of fiefs grew in the twelfth 
century, as vassalic constraints were useful to castellans: see 
Duby, La société, pp. 185-95, 291-97. For the general increase in 
fiefs and vassalic obligations north of the Pyrenees in the 
twelfth century, see Boutruche, Seigneurie et féodalité (Paris, 
1959), 2: 276-96. 

7.117. 1156. He also appears in 4.16. 1169; 7.63. 1155; and 
7.119. & I7. 

41.2. c.1190. The castellan had fiefs, but milites are not 
specified as the holders of these. They did, however, levy dues 
on a villa, originally. 


B. 494. 1141-49. See also B. 154. 1141-49. 
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41.185. mid-twelfth century. 

41.124-25. late eleventh century. 

B. 497. 1141-49. 

vaux 55, 59. 1176. 

Vaux 70. 1176-98. 

Vaux 58-59. 1176; Vaux 71. 1174; Vaux 20. 1174-76. 

Vaux 19. 1083-91; Vaux 8. 1117-30, on the later eleventh century. 
Vaux 21. 1198. He also appears in Vaux 22. 1174. 

Vaux 22. 1174. 

7.122. c.1190. 

7.121. 1182. 

7.116. 1124. 

SMS 237. 1162. 

Vaux 29. 1151. 

Vaux 52. 1170. 

SMS 34-35. 1162. 

SMS 87. 1145. 

For references to the Crusades, see SMS 250 B. 1164; SMS 251. 
1171; 7.60. 1147; 7.62. c.1147; and SMS 108. 1146/7. Duby, 
"Lignage," pp. 420-21, argues that by this time, castellans and 
professional fighters alike used the title "miles." This did not 
happen in the diocese of Saintes. 

For similar conclusions for Catalonia, see Bisson, "Feudalism," p. 
180, where "miles" is referred to as a "demeaning" title. For 
other regions in Ga late twelfth century, see ibid., p. 185. For 
"dominus" in the sense of general seigneurial status, see Vaux 59. 


1176 (on Benedictus of Mortagne). For Fulco of Montausier, see B. 
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494. 1141-49. For Ramnulfus of Talmont, see Vaux 52. 1170. The 
lord of Didonne's usage of "illustris vir" is rare: SMS 113, 
1134-51. So is the reference to "barones," in SMS 62. c.1148. 
For "dominus" in a locational sense, see Vaux 51. 1151-1212 
(Didonne); SMS 250. c.1166/7 (Mornac); 4.32-33. 1157, 4.16. 1169, 
and 4.26-27 c.1190 (Pons); and Vaux 29. 1212, concerning 1151 
(Talmont). 

The castellany of Jonzac and its dependent fiefs were held of the 
abbey of Saint-German-dès-Pres: see 20.3. 1182-92; AN MS L780. 
38-39 bis. 1202-10; ibid., 40-41. 1256. In this case, there 
clearly was a difference from the system in Catalonia, whereby 
castles themselves were not feudalized, but only their dependent 
lands and revenues: see Bonnassie, "Les conventions," p. 209, and 
Bisson, "Feudalism," pp. 53, 176, 177. For some infeudations of 
castles in southern France towards the end of the eleventh 
century, see Gramain, p. 132, and Magnou-Nortier, "Les mauvaises 
coutumes," p. 162. Increasing political tensions encouraged such 
infeudations.  Vaux 22. 1174 and Vaux 59. 1176 concern fiefs held 
of the lord of Mortagne. See AHP 25. p. 92. 1177 on the lord of 
Surgéres, and 7.62. c.1147 on the lord of Archiac. In AHP 59.43. 
1112, the lord of Taillebourg is described as the dominus 
(vassalic or not) of a miles. 

For allods, see the following selected documents: SMS 84. 1152- 
74; 7.65. 1163; 7.66. c.1171; 7.72. 1185; B. 119. 1141-49; B. 154. 
1141-49; B. 158. 1141-49; and SMS 86. 1174-1203. For consuetu- 
dines imposed on the peasantry, see Vaux 20. 1174-76; BN MS NAL 


18400. 25. c.1171; 6.2. 1171; 7.62. c.1147; Vaux 58. 1176. 
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Document 30.203. twelfth century, shows the "consuetudines de 
Murone," often assessed by mansus or bordaria rather than by 
individual; they were even levied by the abbey "de manso Aimoni 
militis" -- presumably from a serf-knight. See also AHP 49.147 
c.1091, and the undated charters 41.589, and 41.463, for other 
references to serf-knights. Sometimes consuetudines were 
infeudated, like other rights: see 5.3. c.1180. The 
Plantagenets' consuetudines were mostly of this private kind (1. 
Templars. 1. 1139; 22.70. 1171-89; 22.58. 1146), but sometimes 
they had an old-fashioned public ring about them: 1. Templars. 2. 
1188 alludes to Count Richard's right of exercitus as consuetudo, 
and SMS 209. 1141-49 likewise included judgment of theft and 
murder in that category. Unspecified rights are seen in 4.26. 
1176-80; B. 215. 1141-49; B. 31. 1141-49; and 22.66. c.1179. See 
4, 26. 1176-80 for venda. See SMS 88. 1150 and AHP 34.74. 1175-89 
for pedagium. See 7.121. 1182 and 7.63. 1155 for quintum. 7.120. 
c.1180 and 41. 364 c.1190 concern agreria. SMS 251. 1171 concerns 
an oven-monopoly. The documents 7.71. 1184-97; B. 444. 1144; B. 
518. 1141-49; SMS 86. 1174-1203; and SMS 207. 1148-52 concern 
levies of rents and unspecified dues. AHP 25. p. 92. 1177 
concerns tallia, and Vaux 52. 1170 concerns annona. "Vicaria" 
(clearly meaning a set of rights rather than an area of adminis- 
tration) was given in 6.2. 1171 and B. 497. 1141-49. See also AHP 
18.407. 1208; AHP 58.400. 1257; SMS 83. 1174; Vaux 58. 1176; and 
Vaux 23. 1167-70, concerning 1141-67. SMS 208. 1141-66 refers to 


agricultura, and SMS 116. 1150 shows a donation of forestaria. 
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7.62. c.ll47 and Vaux 70. 1176-98 concern justice-rights. B. 518, 
1141-49 refers to a bordaria; and mansi are specified in B. 215. 
1141-49 and B. 520. 1141-49. The castellans' courts persisted: 
see B. 494. ll4l-49 (Archiac); and Vaux 59. 1176 and Vaux 70. 
1176-98 (Mortagne). 

See Evergates, p. 142 and notes, on the disappearance of "servus," 
"ancilla," and "mancipius," from charters ín western France. 

See ibid., p. 140, n. l4, and pp. 142-44. 

After the 1150's, these old tenurial obligations were abolished 
with the growth of community franchises in all regions. A minor 
fixed hearth tax (questa) replaced the former obligations, and 
peasants now had freedom of movement, of property-transfer, and of 
marriage. 

Selected examples are in 41.10. mid-twelfth century; B. 499. 
1141-49; 30.295. c.1187; SMS 271. 1162; B. 32. 1141-49; 41.366. 
c.1190; 7.127. 1163; B. 40-42, 440, 437, 445: all 1141-49; SMS 
87. 1145; 33.465. 1150-70; 7.45. c.1140; B. 215. 1141-49; B. 471. 
1141-49; B. 531. 1182-91; SMS 84, 119. 1152-74; 7.67. 1172-75; 33. 
465. 1150-70; SMS 119. 1154-74; and Vaux 58. 1176. The documents 
Vaux 22. 1174; 7.121. 1182; and 7.63. 1155 refer to culturae. 

On donations of mill-sites, for example, see 7.26. 1182; 7.66. 
c.1171; and AHP 25. p. 102, probably before 1195. Houses were 
given more frequently in this period than before: see 33.465. 
1150-70; B. 471. 1141-49; SMS 68. 1163; and SMS. 71. 1137-74. 

AS before, they gave only fragments of land: 7.72. 1185; B. 40. 
1141-49; B. 187. 1141-49. Their donations contained reservations 


for life, as in B. 31. 1141-49 and SMS 119. 1154-71, or else they 
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as in 7.60. 1147 and B. 515. 1141-49 


re redeemable, oe 

- of Pons, even begged for a rental: 4.26, C.1190. In two 
ae donation was to materialize only if the donor had no 
gu heirs: 7.63. 1155 and B. 520. 1141-49. Lastly, if 


tre-Dane of Saintes did not use the profits of a Salt-marsh to 
No 


illuminate its altar, the donor's genus could reacquire the 
sMS 40. 1150 and later. 

Information "seridicis cedulis" of Duke William was consulted 
after his death by the abbess of Notre-Dame of Saintes: SMS 52. 
1138-74. Old and new "cedule" were used by the abbey of Corme- 
Royale to defeat a vassal's claim of forestaria: SMS 116. 1150. 
Similar usage can be seen in 7.122. c.1190 and Vaux 16. 1167-70, 
and documents were still drawn up in duplicate: see SMS 207. 
1148-52; SMS 206. 1170: and SMS 124. c.1146. In contrast with 
earlier periods, there was less usage of symbols of investiture by 
donation: the use of a baculum in SMS 47. 1140 is rare. And the 
missal or the Gospels were now less often used to validate the 
donation: SMS 84. 1152-74; 41.526. c.1190. In this period, 
threats of eternal damnation were no longer recorded. 

Donors and former disputants made cross-signs on the record: 33. 
496. c.1171; and 7.71. 1190. 

There was no more joint tying of parchment knots by family 


members, 


* 497. 1141-49; SMS 82. 1174 (a miles); 7-11. 1186 (a miles); SMS 
84. 1152-74, 


The last charter cited refers to auxilium and 


atr 
Betrocinium -= perhaps a sign of the renewed influence of Roman 
Law, 


See also SMS 213. 1137. Religious houses continued in 
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their way of settling disputes: see SMS 87. 1145 on a pax, 
arranged and finalized by Louis VII's sententia. Concordiae and 
placita were made about land in B. 307. 1141-49; B. 494. 1141-49; 
SMS 84. 1152-74; B. 514. 1141-49; and 7.69. 1184. The following 
documents all concern rights: 41.80. c.1140; B. 162. 1133-40; 
Vaux 13. 1141-51; B. 497. 1141-49; 41.359. c.1190, 41.364. c.1190 
(a miles); SMS 85. 1175; and SMS 31. 1150. In SMS 114. 1141-66, 
"prudentes viri" passed a sententia on behalf of Notre-Dame of 
Saintes in the absence of its royal protector, and Louis VII 
fulfilled that role on another occasion: see SMS 87. 1145. The 
charter SMS 118. 1141-51 shows clerici and barones encouraging a 
judicium. The Magister Scolarum at Saintes and prudentes viri 
conducted a colloquium: SMS 208. 1141-66. The judices of an 
avaricious miles included Louis VII's prévôt of Saintes (Helias 
Vigerii), Guido dominus of Mornac, and the archpriest of Corme- 
Royale: SMS 250 A. c.1166/7. Judgments were made by the abbey 
itself, too: SMS 82. 1174; SMS 203. 1161; SMS 85. 1174; SMS 43. 
1171; SMS 93. 1130-34. The interests of religious houses often 
were rewarded, as in Vaux 13. 1141-51; B. 497. 1141-49; 41.14. 
1143; B. 494. 1141-49; 41.359 c.1190; and 41.364. c.1190. Of 
course, the relationship between laymen and religious houses was 
not always adversarial: in 1168 the lords of Dompierre 
established Saint-Leonard des Chaumes. La Frenade, a dependent of 
Orbestier in the Limousin, was founded in 1148 in the castellany 
of Merpins near the confluence of the Né and Charente. 

See Vaux 23. 1167-70, concerning 1141-67, on the Rioux branch of 


the Didonne family, and its claim of vicarial rights. B. 499. 
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1141-49 shows the Montguyon family disputing rents. See Vaux 13. 
1141-51, on the Mortagne family. See SMS 208. 1141-66 on the 
Soubise family. SMS 271. 1162 and SMS 35. 1162 concern the Doe 
and Forz families respectively. Vaux 52. 1170 concerns the 
Talmont family, and 41.364. c.1190 the Auvignac family. SMS 34. 
1162, 4.16. 1169, Vaux 70. 1176-98, and B. 519. 1182 all show 
milites conducting calumniae. Other people can be seen in 7.64. 
1159; B. 165. 1141-49; SMS 208. 1141-66; Vaux 20. 1174-76; and SMS 
85. 1174. 

For disputes concerning land, see SMS 82. 1174; Vaux 70. 1176-98; 
and B. 519. 1182 (these all show calumiae raised by milites). 
See other peoples' disputes in SMS 35. 1162; B. 307. 1141-49; B. 
436. 1141-49; B. 471. 1141-49; SMS 84. 1157-74; SMS 102. 1168; SMS 
206. 1170; and SMS 204. 1161. 

For violence associated with land and mills, see 11.1. 1139 (the 
Tonnay-Charente family); SMS 88. 1150 (the Mauzé family); SMS 271. 
1162 and SMS 260. 1171 (the Doe family); SMS 250 A. c.1166/7 
(milites); and SMS 82. 1174. For grievances over rights, see SMS 
114. 1141-66; SMS 208. 1141-66; SMS 115. 1141-66; Vaux 13. 1141-51 
(the Mortagne family -- excommunicated); Vaux 23. 1167-70 (the 
Didonne family -- also excommunicated); and Vaux 52. 1170 (the 
Talmont family). Even the count of Angouléme found it necessary 
to promise no violence when he lost a dispute with Saint-Florent- 
près-Saumur: 4.33. 1157. 

As before, sons, brothers, and wives of the main donors and 
disputers were invariably the most frequent associates, throughout 


the seigneurial class. For evidence on sons, see Vaux 29. 1212 
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concerning 1151; Vaux 23. 1167-70; 20.3. 1182-92; SMS 88. 1150; 
AHP 34.74. 1175-89; 7.69. 1184; SMS 40. 1150; 7.4. 1168; 41.366. 
c.1190; SMS 35. 1162 and 4.16. 1169 (both involving milites); 33, 
P.A.l4. 1155; B. 31. 1141-49; B. 215. 1141-49; B. 229. 1141-49; 
and B. 520. 1141-49. SMS 84. 1152-74 concerns a grandson's 
dispute of an earlier donation. For evidence on brothers, see 
33. P. A. 61. 1161; 6.2. 1171; 4.90. c.1190; B. 499. 1141-49; SMS 
208. 1141-66; and SMS 35. 1162. The charters SMS 34. 1162, B. 
529. 1167-88, SMS 35. 1162, and 7.11. 1186 all concern milites. 
See also 33.465. 1150-70; 33. P.A.15. 1155; B. 40. 1141-49; B. 42. 
1141-49; B. 518. 1141-49; B. 515. 1141-49; B. 520. 1141-49; SMS 
40. 1150; SMS 45. 1166; SMS. 84. 1152-74; and SMS. 102. 1168. As 
before, brothers sometimes possessed patrimony impartibly, in 
"fraireschiae," to prevent its fragmentation into economically 
unviable portions: see 7.73. 1185; 7.72. 1185. On the role of 
wives, see AHP 59.104. 1171; SMS 237. 1162; 41.366. c.1190; 4.16. 
1169 (a miles' wife); B. 471. 1141-49; SMS 68. 1163; SMS 119. 
1154-74; SMS 124. c.1146; SMS 202. 1148; SMS 209. 1141-50; SMS 
268. 1146-71; and 7.64. 1159. For evidence of parents, see B. 
499. 1141-49; 7.69. 1184; 7.60. 1147; B. 497. 1141-49; SMS 243. 
1137; B. 520. 1141-49; SMS 40. c.1150; SMS 45. 1166; SMS 106. 
1134-74; SMS 148. 1134-74; SMS 84. 1152-74; SMS 268. 1146-71; and 
7.66. c.1171. By contrast with the fairly ample evidence for the 
nuclear family, the evidence is meager for the extended family -- 
of uncles, aunts, nephews, or cousins of the main donor acting as 
associates in the donation. See SMS 208. 1141-66 (maternal uncle 


and cousin); B. 518. 1141-49, B. 471. 1141-49, and SMS 102. 1168 





| 
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160, 
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(nephews); and SMS 86. 1174-1203 (niece and uncle). See SMS 116. 
1150 for a rare definition of one's gerus as being one's son, 
daughter, nephew, niece, cognatus, and cognata. 

sons were often involved in pious donations by their fathers, but 
daughters were only rarely involved, as in SMS 237. 1162; 4.16. 
1169; and SMS 148. 1134-74. However, women were heirs to some 
extent, as their independent donations and settlements show: pm 
B. 32. 1141-49; SMS 62. 1148; B. 511. 1141-49; B. 119. 1141-49; 
SMS 40. 1150; SMS 84. 1152-74; and 41.35. c.1190. As heirs, they 
were sometimes disputers, or potentially so: see SMS 102. 1168; 
7.120. c.1180; and SMS 116. 1150. But even despite such evidence 
on women as heirs, and it is limited evidence, women's trans- 
actions of what they had presumably brought to their marriages as 
dowries were frequently assented to by their husbands: see 33. 
P.A.16. 1156; and 41.80. c.1140. And their dowries were often 
explicitly described as heritable by sons: see 7.122. c.1190; SMS 
43. 1171; and B. 515. 1141-49. Because of the pressure on 
patrimony, it was convenient for daughters to become nuns: see 
SMS 62. c.1148; SMS 35. 1162; SMS 60. 1144; SMS 61. 1144-74; SMS 
202. 1148; and SMS 204. 1161. See also SMS 60. 1144 and SMS 80. 
1174-1203, both on nieces. 

Again, women had only their Christian names recorded, even when 
they were dominae: see B. 165. 1141-49; SMS 84. 1152-74; SMS 40. 
1150; B. 119. 1141-49; 41.80. c.1140; and 41.35. c.1190. And 
almost always their relationship to men was given, rather than the 
Other way round: the reference to "the sons of Oioria" in B. 165. 


1141-49 is very rare. Women who themselves chose to enter 
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convents had a chance of a career (see SMS 62. c.1148, concerning 
a widow, and also SMS 68. 1163). For example, Mayhendis, a 
"secularis mulier," became a nun at Notre-Dame of Saintes, and 
gave houses in La Rochelle, with her husband's assent; later she 
became prioress of Chapcircon. Most frequently, women appeared 
in their capacity as wives in their husbands' transactions: see 
AHP 59.104. 1171; 7.64. 1169; B. 471. 1141-49; SMS 68. 1163; SMS 
119. 1154-74; SMS 124. c.1146; SMS 202. 1148; SMS 209. 1141-50 and 
SMS 268. 1146-71. Also with their sons, they witnessed their 
husbands' transactions: see SMS 45. 1166; SMS 106. 1134-74; SMS 
268. 1146-71; and SMS 88. 1150. Less often, women participated as 
mothers in their sons' transactions: see B. 497. 1141-49; Vaux 
58. 1176; 22. 70. 1170; 7.66. c.1171; B. 165. 1141-49; B. 436. 
1141-49. As assentors, see B. 520. 1141-49; SMS 209. 1141-50; 


41.366. c.1190; 7.60. 1147; SMS 74. 1168; and 7.66. c.1171. 
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Chapter V 


(Dates are given only when significant.) 


For these developments in general, see pp. 3, 91, 93, 147-48, 150, 
154, 156, 161. The family line of the lords of Pons, apparently 
the only one affected by Henry II (pp. 154-55), became firm as of 
the late twelfth century: see p. 155 above. The castellany of 
Matha passed out of control by the count of Angouléme's immediate 
family: see Ch. II, n. 20; Ch. IV, n. 56. On Tonnay-Charente 
passing into the Didonne family's control after 1218, see Ch. IV, 
n. 80. 

Ducal administration after 1137 combined traditional regalian 
principles with a system of fief-tenure and vassalic obligations: 
see pp. 148-49 above. For the situation before 1137, see p. 144 
above. 

See pp. 172-74 below. 

See p. 3 above and p. 178 below. 

For Duby's views, see p. 3 above. 

Genicot argues that this did not happen until the fourteenth 
century, although milites and castellans became one juridicial 
Class as of c.1250; see p. 5 above. For Duby's views, see "Une 


enquête," p. 160. On the characteristics of the rise of some 


milites after 1180, see p. 3 above; on Duby's explanation, see p. 6 


above (for the diocese of Saintes). Such trends are not observable 


for the diocese before 1189: see pp. 160-61 above. As in central 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


l4. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


France, Brabant, and the Namurois, seigneurial milites and 
fortified houses appear in the early thirteenth century, rather 
than the late twelfth century. 

See pp. 3-4 above on Duby's evidence. He argues, for instance, 
that the kings ennobled newly risen individuals. See also Genicot, 
"La noblesse," pp. 20 ff. 

On avoidance earlier of this sense of the term, see pp. 5-7, 59, 
61-62, 65 above. Genicot dates this process to 1250 and 
thereafter: see p. 5 above. 

This is Guilhiermoz's argument. See p. 3 above for Duby's argument 
against the equation of the terms "miles" and "nobilis." See also 
pp. 107-8 above for my support of Duby's viewpoint. 

See p. 4 above. 

See p. 6 above. This runs counter to Duby's claim that the social 
and economic fusion of the older families and successful milites 
even constituted a nobility: see p. 4 above. 

Fawtier, p. 138. 

Fawtier, pp. 36-37; see also pp. 148-49 above. 

Fawtier, pp. 143-44. 

For example, see Cuttino 326. c.1286 for complaints made in the 
Parlement of Paris about French behavior in the Saintonge. 

These lands were Aquitaine, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine: 
Fawtier, pp. 145-47. 


J. Ramsay, the Angevin Empire (New York, 1903), pp. 448-49, 451; 


H.W.C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins (London, 


1961), pp. 372-73. 


Fawtier, pp. 149-50. (The situation differed in Normandy.) 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27: 
28. 


29, 


30. 
3L 


32; 
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shirley 1: 23l; Foedera, pp. 173, 269; Fawtier, p. 151; Trabut- 


Cussac, P. xi. 


Ibid.» P+ xiv. 

Foedera, p. 294. 

f. Marsh, English Rule in Gascony, 1199-1259 (Ann Arbor, 1912), p. 
67; Lettres, p. 36. 

See Marsh, p- 86, for citation of Matthew of Paris, Chronica 

On Royan, see RG 1: 160. 1242. On military summons for service 
there, see Foedera, p. 402. For the planned Capetian-Plantagenet 
meeting at Pons, see Marsh, p. 88; RG 1l: 281; Patent 1: 308. 
Gaufredus of Rancon's treachery was responsible for the disaster at 
Taillebourg: Shirley 2: 25; Lodge, p. 33. Gaufredus objected to 
Hugh of La Marche's support of the Plantagenets because he had been 
on the other side in 1229-30: Shirley 1: 123. Indeed, Hugh 
rejoined the Capetians at Taillebourg, but he was not unusual in 
changing sides periodically. 

Marsh, pp. 94-95. 

RG 1: 3929, 4136-37, 4291, 4293; Patent 2: 319, 337, 338, 353; 
Marsh, p. 134. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. xxix. 

Ibid., p. xxx. 

See ibid., p. xxi, for a wider discussion of the Treaty, ranging 


beyond the evidence for the diocese of Saintes. 


Layettes 3: 4416. 


The Ordinaciones Terre Ducatus Aquitanie: Cuttino 35. 1289. 


See C. Gabet, in ADCM MS 4J. 3044. The Great Fief of Aunis 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 
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included the prévÓtes of La Rochelle, Saint-Jean d'Angély, Bénon, 
and Tonnay-Boutonne. See also AHP 4. p. 78. 1243-47; 6.7. 1218; 
6.10. 1254; 27.16. 1230. 

Trabut-Cussac, pp. 34-35, 40; Fawtier, pp. 34, 124. 
Correspondance, 187-90. See also "Mandements inédits d'Alfonse de 
Poitiers (1262-1270)," ed. A. Molinier, Annales du Midi 12 (1900): 
294-95, 309. 

Trabut-Cussac, pp. 45 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 58, 61. See Lettres 1. 229 for the text of the treaty. 
Trabut-Cussac, p. 78. For questions arising about specific fiefs, 
see ibid., n. 207; Olim 2: 35. Otherwise, the Capetians considered 
the problem of the diocese of Saintes to be settled: Olim 2: 33- 
34; RG 2: 481. 

RG 2: 317, 343, 531, 598. 

Trabut-Cussac, pp. 79-80, n. 217; Foedera, p. 673; Cuttino 288. ff. 
Trabut-Cussac, p. xxii. No evidence survives of the detaíls of the 
transfer; only a reference to the treaty in general is given in 
Cuttino 102. July 1287. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 108. 

Foedera, p. 952. 

On English depradations between 1294 and 1303, see Trabut-Cussac, 
p. 118, n. 55. 

Fawtier, p. 155; Trabut-Cussac, p. 132. 

Fawtier, p. 155. 

The available evidence does not allow a more detailed chronological 
analysis. In the interests of brevity, evidence for the castellans 


of Archiac, Barbezieux, Didonne, Montendre, Jonzac, Matha, Mauzé, 


ee 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cognac, Jarnac, Broue, Chalais, Cônac, and Montlieu has been 
excluded from this discussion; likewise, evidence for the heads of 
the noncastral families of Alemagne, Blanzac, Champagne, Faya, 
forz, La Lande, Niolium, Rabaine, and Sales has been excluded. See 
pp- 172-74 below for reference to milites and the heads of the 
families listed above: these were all royal vassals. 

See the following documents for the use of the term "miles" and 
"fidelis." On the lord of Montguyon as a Plantagenet vassal, see 
RG 1: 838, 177. 1242; RG 1: 1211, 1806, 1900, 1923. 1243; Patent 3: 
472. 1246. For him as a Capetian vassal, see RG 1: 442. 1242 and 
Patent 3: 363. 1243. For references to the lord of Mortagne as a 
vassal of the Plantagenets, see Liberate 6: 2277. 1240. For him as 
a vassal of the Capetians, see RG 1: 1212. 1242; RG 1: 663. 1242; 
and Cuttino 120. 1242. For descriptions of the lord of Mirambeau 
as a Plantagenet vassal, see RG 1: 1549. 1242; Patent 3: 313. 1242; 
RG 1: 346. 1242. For him as a Capetian vassal, see RG 1: 1212. 
1242; RG 1: 702. 1242; AHP 4. p. 64, 1243-47; and Cuttino 123. 
1242. For the lord of Pons as a vassal of the Plantagents, see 
Liberate 1: 475, 502. 1240; Liberate 6: 2271. 1240; Liberate 2: 77, 
95. 1241; Patent 3: 263. 1241; Patent 3: 309. 1242; and RG 1: 299, 
1212. 1242. For him as a vassal of the Capetians, see Layettes 3: 
2986-87. 1242; RG 1: 181. 1242; Patent 3: 346. 1242; and AHP 4. p. 
63, 1243-47. On the lord of Surgères as a vassal of the 
Plantagenets, see Patent 3: 307. 1242. For his vassalic 
relationship to the Capetians, see Layettes 3: 3141. 1243. The 
lord of Taillebourg is also described as both a Plantagenet vassal 


and a Capetian vassal in the 1240's: see Patent 3: 309. 1242 and 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


RG 1: 181. 1242. Lastly, for reference to the lord of Talmont as a 
vassal of the Plantagenets, see Liberate 6: 2277. 1240; Liberate 1: 
503. 1240; Liberate 2: 77. 1241; RG 1: 159. 1242; and RG 1: 32. 
1242. For him as a Capetian vassal, see RG 1: 1212. 1242. 

For references to the lord of Mortagne as a vassal of the 
Plantagenets, see RG 1: 2904. 1253 and RG 1: 2934. 1253. He was 
also a Capetian vassal: see  Feodera, p. 325. 1255. In the 
1250's, the lord of Montausier was described as a vassal of both 
the Plantagents (RG 1: 3042, 2463) and the Capetians (Foedera, p. 
325). For references to the castellan of Pons as a vassal of the 
Plantagenets, see BN MS MF 16906. 41. c.1250 and RG 1: 4007. 1254. 
He was also a vassal of the Capetians: see RG 1: 4168, 4363, 3761, 
3685. 1254; RG 1: 3528. 1255; Foedera p. 325; Patent 4: 401. 1255; 
and Cuttino 104. 1254/55. As for the lord of Taillebourg, RG 1: 
3479. 1259 shows that he was a Plantagenet vassal; AHP 8. Comptes, 
p. 34. 1259 shows that he was also a Capetian vassal. Likewise, 
the lord of Tonnay-Charente was a Plantagenet vassal (Foedera, p. 


o 


325. 1255) and a Capetian vassal (BMLR MS 129. f 40. 1253; 


Enquetes 2. 1251). 

Foedera, p. 418. 1262; Recognitiones Feodorum 420. 1262, and 503. 
1264. 

Enquetes, p. liii, n. 2; ibid., 3. 1267; Correspondance 117. 1267; 
ibid., 719, 1087. 1269. 

On his position as a Capetian vassal, see the following references 
in Correspondance: 105. 1267; 696-97, 706. 1268; 671, 1040, 1125. 
1269. As a Plantagent vassal, he is documented in Patent 6: 242. 


1268. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


60. 


61. 


62, 


63, 
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See Trabut-Cussac, p. 78, on Louis IX's regularization of the 
appeals system. 

contrary to Henry III's wishes, Louis IX as overlord claimed the 
right in 1255 to judge the dispute between his vassal Margarita and 
her uncle: see Trabut-Cussac, pp. xxxviii, 30-32, for citations. 
The case was settled only in 1263. 

Vaux 69. 1232; Patent 1: 102b. 1213. The document ADML MS 193 Hl. 
b. 1235 names Elias de Ferrault as the castellan there. This 
castle probably was a second one on the island of Oléron, not a 
replacement of the castle at Saint-Georges, mentioned in Garda 253. 
1040. (Close 3: 562 mentions two castles on Oleron in the early 
thirteenth century.) 

Grasilier, p. xv; Vaux 12. 1104; Vaux 37. 1218. 

Patent 1: 357. 1222; Patent 1l: 251. 1220; Patent 1: 276. 1221. AHP 
57.201. 1232 names Amaury de Vilers, miles, as its castellan. By 
1268, the castellan was Willelmus de Monasteriis, miles: 
Correspondance 710. 1268. 

8.2. 1230. 

AHP 58.405. 1249. See also AHP 4. pp. 169-70. 1246. 

RG 1: 604. 1242. 

Close 5: 27. 1243. For the castle of "Vergnia," whose location is 
uncertain, see Cuttino ll. Sept. 1306-Sept. 1307. 

AHP 25. p. 325 names Enjorandus de Toil as castellan. See also 13. 
l. 1215; 10.8. 1244; RG 2: 447. 1281; RG 3: 2039. 1292; Trabut- 
Cussac, pp. 215-16. 

22.38. 1096. 


BN MS fr, Anc. 16906. 50. 1199. Johan de Boonville was castellan 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 
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there in the mid-thirteenth century: AHP 58.405. 1249; 27.26. 
1256, 1264. In 1269, Reginaldus de Precigny, miles, held that 
position: Correspondance 1124. 1269. He succeeded Floritus de 
Sulie: Enquêtes 23.7. 1260/1. According to AHP 52. p. 179. 1271, 
the position was discontinued, as at Thouars and Parthenay. 
Trabut-Cussac, p. xli. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 291; ibid., p. 215 (on the castellans who became 
prevots). 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 215. 

Rot.. Chart. 196. 1213. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. xx; RG 1: 732. 1242. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. xxiv. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 212; RG 3: 4673-75; G. P. Cuttino, The Gascon 
Calendar of 1322 (London, 1949), no. 1073. 

For later issues from the castellany, and from the harbor of Royan 
belonging to it, see Cuttino 11. Sept. 1309 - Sept. 1310. 

For her provisions for her uncle in that eventuality, see Cuttino 
100. 1298/9. 

The constabularius of Tonnay-Charente is one example of this: see 
Litt. Claus. 73b. 1206 and Close 1: 428. ter. 1230. He was perhaps 
installed after the deaths of Gaufredus of Tonnay-Charente (c. 
1174) and Gauvaingz of Tonnay-Charente: their deaths cannot be 
precisely dated, though. For the castellany of Mauzé, see 5.4. 
1222-23; Patent 1: 370. 1223; and Patent 1: 379-80. 1223. 

The following discussion of the Capetian and Plantagenet 
administrations is confined to the status and possessions of 


castellans in the diocese of Saintes, and their relationship with 


V 


75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
&. 
85. 


86. 


87. 


88, 
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the administrations. Space does not allow for a more general 
survey of administrative practices per se, although the evidence 
pernits this: see AHP 8, especially pp. 1, 3, 23 ff. For more 
detailed accounts, see Trabut-Cussac's work. 

Tonnay-Boutonne: AHP 4. p. 32. 1243-47. Talmont: RG 3: Introduc- 
tion. 1283. See also 4.3. 1259 and Layettes 4: 3973. 2. c.1251/2. 
Saintes, La Rochelle, Saint-Jean d'Angély, Frontanet, Oléron, and 
Bénon were other prevotes. Marennes, Saujon, Nancras, and 
Champagne were bailliages: Cuttino 11. Sept. 1306-7. See also 
Trabut-Cussac, pp. 197, 215, 291, 368. 

41.XVIII.* 1263. 

AHP 58.405. 1249. 

RG 1: 4347. 1254. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 317; RG 1: 4347. 1254. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 314. 

ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 1265. 

ADV MS 3H1. 841. 1287. 

AHP 4. p. 8. 1243-47; 1. Templars. 11. 1216. 

AN MS 1AP. 1670. 1265. 

5.4. 1222; Patent 1: 336. 1222. 

Cuttino 11. Sept. 1306-7; Close 4: 38. 1238; BMLR MS 129. f° 40. 
1253; Correspondance 1018. 1269. 

4. Sales. 5. 1271; Correspondance 605. 1268, and 1051. 1269; Garda 
65. 1287. 

These were first devised by Henry III: Enquétes, p. xxi. 


See Alphonse of Poitiers’ order for such a list, in Correspondance 


90. 
91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


<< 
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1111. 1269. See also Cuttino 6. 1310; RG 2: 361, 910, 911, 914. 
1285. See also Trabut-Cussac, p. 67; and AHP 7. 1, 2, 3, 5, 23. 
AHP 4. pp. 62-64. 1243-47. See also AHP 8. Comptes. 

AHP 4. p. 12. 1243-47. 

The castellany was a prévóté: AHP 4. p. 3, 1243-47. Some of the 
individuals were heads of castellan families: Gaufridus de Doe of 
Brouage, Renaudus dominus of Pons, Fulco of Matha, and Gaufridus of 
Mortagne. For discussion of their attítude to the vassalic 
connotations of the term "miles," see pp. 185-87 below. 

In addition, we should note that milites lost their inheritances 


for political opposition: see Enquétes 71. 1258, for example. 


In general, see L. Délisle, Catalogue des actes de Philippe 


Auguste: 1180-1223 (Paris, 1856); Layettes 1: 495. 1199; 10. 
P.D.1. 1214; and BN MS MF 16906. 48. 1199. On the Alemagne 


family, see AHP 4. p. 57 ff. 1243-47. 

AHP 4. p. 62. 1243-47. 

RG 1: 1212. 1242; AHP 4. p. 63. 1243-47. 

AHP 4. p. 57 £f. 1243-47; RG 1: 163. 1242; 22.103. 1281; RG 3: 2. 
AHP 4. p. 64. 1243-47; Cuttino 175. 1224; RG 1: 163, 199. 1242; AN 
MS 1AP. 1670. 1258; Enquétes 24.60-61. 1260/1. 

AHP 8. Comptes. 1253; Enquétes 24.54. 1261; AHP 4. p. 153. 1246. 
RG 3: 194. 1279. 

RG 1: 299. 1242; Enquétes 2.11. 1251; Patent 4: 276, 295, 352, 
2611, 3032. 1254. 

AHP 4. p. 67. 1243-47. See also Liberate 3: 122. 1247; Liberate 
3: 235, 251. 1249; Liberate 3: 379, 382. 1251; Patent 4: 34. 1248; 


Patent 4: 62. 1250; Patent 4: 97, 114. 1251; Patent 4: 181, 231. 


, 


103. 


104. 


105. 
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1253; and Patent 4: 292. 1254. Other citations in Patent 4 show 
Elias of Rabaigne as a vassal until 1258. 

Cuttino 112. 1260; AHP 58.383. 1260/1; Correspondance 1864, 
1261-63. 

Some of them were described as vassals of both crowns in the same 


decade: see p. 168 above. 
4 


For the lord of Barbezieux, see Litt. Claus. 197 b. 1215; 41.XI." 
1216. On the lord of Tonnay-Charente, see ADML MS 193 Hl. 1199; 
Foedera, p. 95. 1206; Litt. Claus. 73 b. 1206; Foedera, p. 145. 
1216; and Patent 1: 106. 1217. On the lord of Jonzac, see 11.1. 
1190; 1. Templars. 2. 1188. For the lord of Matha, see Garda 
12-14. c. 1201; Litt. Claus. 73. 1206; Foedera, p. 95. 1206; Misae 
116. 1209; Litt. Claus. 142-43. 1213, and 164. 1214. On the lord 
of Montausier, see Misae l44. 1210 and Rot. Chart. 196. 1213. On 
the lord of Pons, see Patent 3: 383. 1243 (concerning 1189-99); 
11.1. 1190; 6.6. 1197; Foedera, p. 95. 1206; Misae 138. 1209, and 
145, 148. 1210; Rot. Chart. 196, 196b, 198. 1213; Rot. Chart. 200, 


200 b, 201 b, 207 b. 1215; Foedera, p. 146. 1217; Patent 1: 152. 





1218; and Patent 1: 327. 1222. The lord of Surgéres is documented 
as a vassal of the Plantagenets in 2.72. 1199; Rot. Chart. 25, 31. 
1199; AHP 59.113. 1199; Foedera, p. 95. 1206 and p. 145. 1216; 

ibid., 527 b, 556 b. 1222-23; Litt. Claus. 86 b. 1207; ibid., 142 
b. 1213; ibid., 406. 1219; 33. P.A.20. 1215; and Patent 1: 106. 

1217, and 356. 1222. On the lord of Taillebourg, see Foedera, p. 
95, 1206; Patent 1l: 305. 1221; and Litt. Claus. 556 b. 1223. On 


the lord of Mauzé, see Patent l: 370, 389. 1223, and 356. 1222; 
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and 5.4. 1222-23. On the lord of Cognac, see Rot. Chart. 
197b-198. 1214. On the lord of Chalais, see 41.231. 1214. 

106. For example, see AHP 4. p. 23 ff. 1243-47 on the lords of Merpins, 
Tors, and Surgères. 

107. For example, see 4.5. 1293-1300. 

108. Liberate 2: 51. 1241; RG 1: 1212. 1242; Foedera, p. 325. 1255; 
Patent 1 (series Edward I): 400. 1280; RG 3: 3383. 1294. 

109. Cuttino 195. 1230; Close 1: 431-32. 1230; Patent 2: 385, 387. 
1230; Patent 2: 503. 1232; Close 1: 119. 1232; Liberate 1: 293. 
1237; Liberate 2: 54. 1241; RG. 1: 159, 1212. 1242; Close 4: 6. 
1242; Patent 3: 346. 1242; RG: 1. 1294. 1243; Foedera, p. 325. 
1255; Enquêtes 64.75. 1262; Correspondance 1089. 1269; Liberate 1: 
211-18. 1233. 

110. Liberate 1: 37. 1227; Liberate 1: 71. 1228; Liberate 1: 117. 1229; 
Cuttino 198. 1229; Close 1: 423. 1230; Lettres 28. 1230; Patent 2: 
503. 1232; Liberate 1: 238-39. 1233; Close 3: 488. 1237; Patent 2: 
389. 1230; Liberate 1: 194. 1233; Patent 3: 75. 1234; Liberate 1: 
357. 1238; Liberate 2: 62. 1241; AHP 4. p. 55. 1243-47; AHP 4. p. 
97. 1255; Layettes 4: 5596. 1269. 

lll. On the Rioux line, see Liberate 1: 88, 173, 195. 1228-33. AHP 
58.417. 1272; Cuttino 303. 1286; RG 2: 1304. 1287; and Trabut- 
Cussac, p. 82, n. 236. 

112. RG 1: 4033, 4141. 1254; Correspondance 1098-1269. 

113. Close 1: 431-32. 1230; Liberate 6: 2277. 1240; RG 1: 159. 1212. 
1242; Foedera p. 325. 1255. 

114. Close: 1 427, 431-32, 451. 1230; Lettres 28. 1230; Close 1: 505. 


1231; Patent 2: 503. 1232; Close 1: 180. 1233; Liberate 1: 194, 


N 1 ! 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119, 
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235. 1233; Close 1: 181, 187, 253. 1233; Close 4: 38. 1238; Patent 
3: 212-13. 1238; Liberate l: 353. 1238; Cuttino 187. 1256; Patent 
4: 490. 1256; Liberate 3: 331. 1251; Patent 4: 86. 1251; Enquêtes 
2.21. 1251; RG 1: 2993. 1254; Close 8: 214. 1254; RG 1: 3603, 
3478. 1254; Foedera, p. 325. 1255; Liberate 4: 267. 1256; 
Correspondance 1029, 1092-93. 1269; RG 2: 1707. 1289; RG 3: 3383. 
1294. 

AN MS 1AP. 1668/70. 1228; Close 1: 431-32. 1230; Lettres 28. 1230; 
Patent 2: 386-87. 1230; Patent 2: 503. 1232; Liberate 1: 306. 


1238; Liberate 1: 237-38. 1233; Patent 3: 75. 1234; Liberate 1: 





270. 1237; Patent 3: 213. 1238; Liberate 1: 379, 430. 1239; 
Correspondance 105. 1267; RG 3: 3383. 1294; RG 3: 4713. 1305; AHP 
4. pp. 74, 76. 1243-47; AHP 4. p. 107. 1255; Liberate 1: 211-12. 
1233. 

Liberate 1: 188. 1232; Close 3: 346. 1236; Close 3: 416. 1237; RG 
1: 3820. 1254; Patent 4: 316. 1254; Foedera, p. 325. 1255; 
Correspondance 105. 1267; Patent 6: 242. 1268; Correspondance 
696-97, 706. 1268; Correspondance 671, 1125, 1040. 1269; Patent 1 
(series Edward 1): 429. 1281. 

RG 1: 1212. 1242; Patent 3: 329. 1242; Liberate 6: 125. 1270. AHP 
4. pp. 36, 74, 107. 1243-47; Liberate 1: 211-12. 1233. 

RG 1: 3243. 1254; RG 2: 1240-41. 1289. 

Liberate 1: 50. 48, 114. 1227; Liberate 1: 129. 1228; Liberate 1. 
122. 1229; Patent 2: 246. 1229; Liberate 1: 165, 173, 1230; Close 
l: 431-32. 1230; Patent 2: 383, 387, 390, 392, 395, 397, 399. 
1230; Lettres 28. 1230; Close 1: 580. 1231; Patent 2: 409, 503. 


1232; Liberate 1: 188. 1232; Patent 3: 82. 1234; Liberate 6: 2193. 
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120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


1235; Close 3: 346. 1236; Liberate 1: 285. 1237; Close 3: 416. 
1237; Patent 3: 192. 1237; Liberate 1: 308. 1238; RG 2: 445. 1281; 
Cuttino 42.34. c.1283-86; RG 2: 1863. 1291; AHP 4. pp. 36, 57, 74, 
1243-47; AHP 4. pp. 105, 107. 1255; RG 1: 445. 1281; Olim 498. 
1260. 

Patent 1: 431. 1224; Liberate 1: 71. 1228; Patent 2: 377-78, 384. 
1230; Patent 3: 307. 1242; Layettes 3: 3141. 1243; AHP 8. Comptes. 
1253; AHP 58.400. 1257; Enquétes 23.17, 23. 1260/1; Correspondance 
87. 1267; AHP 4. pp. 40, 51, 57 ff. 1243-47; AHP 4. p. 112. 1243- 
47; Layettes 2: 3141. 1243. 

Patent 2: 384. 1230; Charter Rolls 1: 61. 1227; Lettres 28. 1230; 
Patent 2: 392. 1230; Correspondance 1094. 1269; AHP 4. p. 57 ff. 
1243-47; Layettes 2: 3160. 1243, and 3542. 1246-47. 

Liberate 1: 109. 1228; Close 1: 423. 1230; Patent 2: 503. 1232; 
Liberate 1: 237-38. 1233; Liberate 6: 2197. 1235; Liberate 1: 327. 
1238; Liberate 1: 378. 1239; Close 1: 431-32. 1230; RG 1: 4438, 
4497. 1254; Foedera, p. 325. 1255. 

Lettres 28. 1230; AHP 4. p. 117-18. 1243-47.  Enquétes 24.36. 
1260/1; Enquétes 33.1. 1262; Enquétes 64.73. 1262; AHP 4. p. 57 
ff. 1243-47; AHP 4.117-121. 1255; AHP 4. p. 157. 1246; Layettes 4: 
4766. 1262. 

Correspondance 1112, 1107. 1269. 

AHP 4. p. 21-22. 1243-47; Patent l: 431. 1224; Patent 2: 98. 1226; 
Foedera, p. 182. 1226; Correspondance 671. 1269; Lettres 51. 1242; 
RG 2: 323. 1242; Cuttino 170. 1258; ADCM MS 4J. 1856. 2. 1268; 
ADCM MS 4J. 1856. b. 1270's; RG 2: 468. 1281; RG 2: 583. 1282-84; 


Liberate 1: 211-13. 1233. 
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127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132; 
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Lettres 51. 1242; Correspondance 1026. 1269. 

Lettres 

Close 4: 500. 1242; AHP 4. 1243-47; Enquêtes. 2.1. 1251 (on 
earlier years); 24.88. 1257. 

RG 1: 680, 682, 870. 1242; RG l: 2171. 1253; RG 1: 1212. 1242; 
Patent 3: 348. 1242; Patent 3: 366. 1243; Patent 3: 419. 1244; 
Liberate 3: 5. 1245; Patent 4: 251. 1253.  Foedera, p. 325. 1255; 
41.XVIII.* 1263; Patent 6: 337. 1268; RG 1: 1587. 1243; Liberate 
6: 79. 1269; RG 3: 3383. 1294; AHP 4. p. 40. 1243-47; AHP 4. p. 
153. 1246. 

Liberate 1l: 378, 430. 1239; Liberate 2: 4. 1240; Liberate 2: 77. 


1241; RG 1: 829. 1242; Patent 3: 362. 1243; RG 1: 1212. 1242; RG 





1: 159. 1242; Patent 3: 346. 1242; Foedera, p. 325. 1255. 

RG 1: 159. 1242; RG 3: 3383. 1294. 

AHP 4. p. 15. 1243-47; Patent 4: 166. 1252; Patent 4: 170. 1253; 
Patent 4: 271, 279, 309. 1254; ADCM MS 4J. 1294. 1256; Patent 3: 
135, 310; AHP 25. pp. 293, 297. 1247; Correspondance 98, 109. 
1267; Correspondance 701. 1268; AHP 4. p. 43. 1243-47. For the 
nain Rochefort line, see AHP 4. pp. 57 ff. 1243-47. For an 
example of a noncastral lord who was a royal vassal, see the 
following documents on the lords of Alemagne: Enquétes 23.16, 29, 
52. 1260/1, and Enquétes 24.60. c.1260/1. 

For sub-vassals, see AHP 4. 1243-47 passim. See also Boutruche. 
For Philip Augustus' attempts to exploit the obligations deriving 
from fief-tenure, see Bisson, "Feudal Monarchy," pp. 473-78: 
fiefs, vassals, and their obligations (the custom of fiefs) were 
listed. Obligations included knight-service, reliefs, wardships, 


and aids. Obligations of rear-vassals were also now regulated. 
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133. 


134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


For example, aani de of 1305: Trabut-Cussac, p. 197. 

On La Rochelle, see Patent 1: 249. 1216-25; Shirley, 1: 23, 148, 
204-205; Patent l: 356-57. 1216-25. Saint-Jean d'Angély risked 
losing its grant of self-government by turning against John in 
favor of the Capetians: Giry, Les établissements de Rouen: 
études sur l'histoire des institutions municipales (Paris, 1883- 
85), 1: 294; Richard, 2: 452. Trabut-Cussac, p. xxvi, notes that 
towns played between the opposing royal factions for their 
privileges. Such was the case in 1222: Shirley, 1: 209; Davis, 
p. 407. 

See p. 151 above, and n. 36. 

See pp. 151-52 above. 

This was evidently encouraged first by Duke William VII 
(1086-1126): see AHP 44. p. xxxiii. 

According to Vaux de Foletier, a second parish, Saint-Barthélemy, 
was created after 1152. It has been estimated that by 1224 there 
were approximately 1360 families whose leading members swore 
fealty to Louis VIII: Marcel Delafosse, "Les noms de famille 
rochelais, en 1224," in Recueil de travaux offert à Clovis Brunel 
(Paris, 1955), pp. 339-44. 

Boussard, Le gouvernement, pp. 124-28 passim, on Arcére 1: p. 95. 
According to Arcere, 2: 647, in 1195-99, Raoul de Mauléon still 
pretended that La Rochelle was his by hereditary right. Eleanor 
of Aquítaine gave him Bénon instead. 

See AHP 44, p. xxxvi for citation of work by Audouin: according 


to him, the first charter granting La Rochelle self-government 





141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147, 
148, 


149, 
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dated to 1164-78, and another one was probably drawn up in 
1173-78. 

See Giry, 1: 69, 90, on John's confirmation. 

See Foedera, p. 77, on the town's homage to Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
See also Layettes 2: 1661, 1663, 1666. 1224. 

Giry, 1: 68, 85; d'Aussy, in AHSA 4, Introduction; Trabut-Cussac, 
p. xiv; A. Barbot, in AHSA 14, p. 46. 

Petrus de Faya was the first: 1.8. 1205. Another, Robert de 
Montnirail, was a former seneschal of Poitou: Barbot, in AHSA 14, 
p. 46. 

For other references to the communia of La Rochelle, see BN MS NAL 
2574. 1252; BN MS Dupuy 147, 192. 21 r. 1224; AN MS K. 1222. 21. 
1277; AN MS K. 1222.23. c.1258; BN MS fr. Anc. 16906. 44 ff., 50. 
1199; and 24.3. 1272. For a more comprehensive history of La 
Rochelle, see Vaux de Foletier, La Rochelle d'autrefois et d'à 
présent (La Rochelle, 1923); A. Barbot, Histoire de La Rochelle 
(written between 1566 and 1625), in AHSA 14; L. E. Arcère, 
Histoire de La Rochelle (1756-57). 

AHP 4. p. 3. 1243-47. Perhaps they also possessed rights of high 
justice, as was true at La Rochelle and Saint-Jean d'Angély: AHP 
44. p. lxii. 

Giry, 1: 85; Layettes 1l: 208, 507. 1199. 

AHP 4. p. 32. 1247; 14.103. 1282. 

10.10. 1256; 10. P.D. 2. 1220; 10.4-6. 1231. The town of Saint 
Jean d'Angély started as a bourg subject to the Benedictine abbey 
there, in the mid-eleventh century (AHSA 24, Introduction). The 


town's freedom from the abbey's rights of criminal justice, its 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160 . 
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exemptions from customs, and its right to have probi homines were 
all confirmed by John when it formally became a commune: Rot. 
Chart. 16. 1199. Further confirmations were by Philip Auguste in 
1204: freedom of marriage, bequests, and guardianship were 
specified, and at chat cime the commune's own judicial, financial, 
and defense systems were approved. For derivation from the 
Établissements of Rouen, see d'Aussy, AHSA 4, Introduction. 
Cuttino 159. 1198; tbe 167. 1199. See also AHP 4. p. 34. 
1243-47; AHP 44. p. 58. 1256; Layettes 2: 1977. 1288; Giry, 1: 89, 
239, 241. 

See Ch. III, nn. 163, 430 above. 

For the new bourg of Surgères, made into an immunity from the 
castellan there, see 27.18. 1234. 

For instance, Eblo of Mauleon was co-seigneur of La Rochelle with 
Louis VII in 1144, but no further details are known: Richard, 2: 
82, 116, 335. 

10.4. 1212; AHP 25. p. xiv. 1217. 

AHP 8. Enquétes. pp. 133-58. 1268, especially pp. 137, 139, 145. 
Hardouin de Mailli, seneschal of Poitou, disseised Renaut's 
brother-in-law. 

Sometimes magnates and communes were in friction, then: Trabut- 
Cussac, p. 58. 

See pp. 174-76 above for a discussion of the towns' financial and 
military role in royal administration. 

Layettes 4: 3973. 2. c. 1251/2. The dues were in fief from the 
king: AHP 4. pp. 116, 157. 1243-47. 


10.8. 1244 (on earlier years); Layettes 1: 507. 1199; 2.9. 1270. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170, 


171. 
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16.1. 1289. 

AHSA 9. pp. 187-88. 

AHSA 9. p. 192. 

Unfortunately, the extant evidence does not allow us to know more 
of the backgrounds of these two men. 

10.9. 1244. 

AHSA 14. p. 95. 1264. The dominus of Rochefort and Renaut de 
Précigny, dominus of Mauzé, did likewise: ibid., p. 102. 

Reuter, pp. 10, 16, and n. 15. 

For donations to the Templars by the Mauléon family, see AHSA 1, 
Introduction. Burgesses, at least, can be detected as donors to 
the new charitable institutions. These institutions included the 
hospital of Saint-Barthelemy, established in La Rochelle (by 
1203); the leper hospital of Saint-Lazare (1239); and the 
hospitals of Saint John of Jerusalem and Saint Mary of Bethlehem. 
The Dominicans (1226) and the Franciscans (1289) doubtless 
received support from landed families outside La Rochelle. 

For the La Rochelle burgesses who possessed lands in the 
castellany of Laleu, see AHSA 14, p. 105. 1284. BN MS NAL 2183. 
15. c.1286 shows a miles' sale of a vineyard to a burgess of 
Barbezieux. 

Trabut-Cussac, p. 210. 

In 1206, Reginaldus of Pons was seneschal of Poitou, and in 1214 
he was seneschal of both Poitou and Gascony. Reginaldus of 
Champagne, miles, and Johannes, dominus of Sales, were lesser 
seneschals, with jurisdiction only in the Saintonge (AHP 58.383. 


1260/1). A member of the Les Gonds branch of the Matha family was 


172. 
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174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 
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a prévót of Edward I (RG 2: 910. 1285), and Ranulfus of Talmont 
may have been guard of Oléron castle (Patent 2: 9. 1232-47). 

See pp. 172-73 above and Trabut-Cussac, pp. xxvi, 253.  Duby, 
"Une enquéte," p. 160, describes the "reconstituted" authority of 
rulers. The documents in AHP 4. 1243-47 provide good examples of 
Duby's point. 

Trabut-Cussac, pp. 213, 215, 291. Dominus Petrus de Faya, miles, 
was castellanus of Vernia: Cuttino 6. 1310. 

See p. 177 above and AHP 57.35. 1292. 

See above,pp. 129 ff. 

For a brief outline of these aspects, see above,pp. 2-7 passim. 


See Evergates, p. 146 (on the period 1150-1200); Genicot, 


L'économie, 2: 122, 301; and idem, "La noblesse," p. 17, n. 5. 


Likewise, the term "miles" (in the sense of vassal or professional 
fighter) is used much more frequently: it occurs in almost all of 
the documents recording donations by those known from other 
evidence to be milítes. It is also used in virtually all the 
documents that record witnessing activíties of such people. 

Of the lord of Archiac: B. 542. 1219. Of the lord of Barbezieux: 
7.100. 1273; 41.XXII.* 1271; 41.XXIV.* 1281. Of the lord of 
Jonzac and of that castellan's own lord -- Saint-Germain-dés-Pres: 
AN MS L780. 40-41, 1256 (see also 20.1. 1246). Of the lord of 
Matha: Garda 40-41. 1228; Garda 32. 1226; Garda 49. 1233. Of the 
lord of Mortagne: Vaux 22. 1174; AN MS lAP. 1668/70. 1228. Of the 


lord of Montausier: B. 537. 1213. Of the Surgères family: Litt. 


Claus. 556 b. 1223. Of the lord of Tonnay-Charente: 13.4. 1232. 


Of the lord of Pons: 9.23. 1290; Patent 2: 24 b. 1229. Of the 
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Mauzé family: Enquétes 23.25. 1260/1. For earlier evidence, see 
n. 298 for Ch. IIT. 

of the La Lande family: 41.XXIV.* 1281. Of the Niolium family, 
Enquêtes 2-11. 1251. 

From La Couronne: 7.43-44, 1218; 7.92. 1253; 7.94. 1260; 7.97. 
1266. From Saint-Germain-dés-Pres: AN MS L780. 40-41. 1256. 
Garda 3. 1190's; 7.27. 1197; Garda 11. c.1200. For his witnessing 
of Gaufredus Martelli's successor's transactions, see Garda 33, 
35. 1226; Garda 44-45. 1228-29. 

Garda 7. 1196-1216; Garda 12. c.1200; Garda 18. 1207; Garda 13, 
14. c.1200. 

See p. 157 above. See also 7.12. 1192-94 and 7.13. 1195 for 
association with Calo, dominus of Pons. 

Vaux 30. 1198-1213; Vaux 31. 1198-1221; Vaux 34. 1201. 

Garda 28. 1220; Garda 41. 1228; Garda 32. 1226. 

Garda 28. 1220; Garda 29. 1221; Garda 33. 1226; Garda 49. 1233. 
7.13. 1195; 7.16. before 1197 (with Calo's paternal nephew); 7.17. 
1197. 

For example, Vaux 60. 1235; 9.39. 1298. 

Vaux 4. 1269. 

ADV MS 3H1. 1008. 32, 35. 1234; 41.XXII.* 1271; AHP 57.221. 1276; 
and ADV MS 3H1. 1008. 48. 1242. 

9.33. 1295; 7.141. 1297. 

7.94. 1260. 

41.XXII.* 1271. 

AHP 57.221. 1276. 


3.33. 1295, 


200. 


201. 
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7.141. 1297. 


9.39. 1298. 


Vaux 21. 1198; Vaux 30. 1198-1213; Vaux 31-32. 1198-1221; 7.134. 


c.1200; Vaux 34. 1201; 7.76. 1202; 7.78. 1211; Garda 20. 1211; 7. 
29. 1212; B. 537. 1213; 1.15. 1218; 7.43-44. 1218; 7.135. 1224; 7. 
138. 1226; 1. Masdion. 1. 1228; Garda 41. 1228; 7.84-85. 1229; 
7.54. 1230; 7.32. 1235; AN MS LAP. 1670. 1245; 7.92. 1253; AN MS 
L780. 40-41. 1256; 7.94. 1260; 7.97. 1266; Vaux 2. 1267; Garda 49. 
1233; 7.88. 1239; 9.7. 1270; 41.XXII.* 1271; ADCM MS4J. 1856.5. 
1272; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1275; 22.102. 1281. 

7.89. 1244; AHP 57.70. 1299; 21.4. 1259. 

On general references to rights, dues, and rents, see Vaux 32. 
1198-1221; AHP 57.201. 1232; B. 537. 1213; Vaux 37. 1218; Vaux 21. 
1198; 7.48. 1217; 7.97. 1266; 1.15. 1218; B. 542. 1219; Garda 28. 
1220; Garda 36. 1226; ADCM MS 4J. 1856.5. 1272; ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 
1230; BN MS NAL 18398. 23. 1236; 7.89. 1244; 7.90. 1247; Garda 57. 
1247; AHP 57.198. 1249; 7.92. 1253; AN MS L780. 41-42. 1256; 9.6. 
1260; 41.XXI.* 1270; 41.XXII.* 1271; AHP 58.394. 1273; 7.99. 1273; 
AHP 57.120. 1279; 9.17. 1286; 9.22. 1288; AHP 57.110. 1293. For 
more specified rights, see 7.76. 1202 (quartum and pedagium); 
Garda 24. 1213 (terragia and corn-rent); 7.129. 1218 (explectum of 
wood and pascua); 1. Masdion. 1. 1228 (piscaria); Garda 55. 1245 
(servitium and terragium); 41.XVII.* 1245 (agreria, obliae, and 
questae); 21.4. 1259 and 27.35. 1297 (terragia); 7.97. 1266 
(agreria); Vaux 2. 1267 (furnum); AHP 58.394. 1273 (venda and 
garda); 7.100. 1273 (deverium, cosduma, usagium, servicium, and 


expletum); 9.30. 1294 (quarta and quinta); and 9.23. 1290 (venda). 
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see also 7.54. 1230; 9.26. 1292; 9.27. 1293; 9.33. 1295; 7.141. 
1297; AHP 57.73. 1300; 9.17. 1286; Garda 63. 1276/7; 7.99 1273; 
7.92 1253; and B. 542. 1219 (all involving corn-rents and levies 
of corn from mills). Mills were important: for details on 
operation and ownership, see 7.78. 1211; 7.43. 1218; and 7.44. 
1218. 

7.78. 1211; 7.29. 1212; Vaux 42. 1231; 41.XVII.* 1246; 7.100. 
1273; 7.8. 1276. 

27.20. 1243; 7.8. 1276. 

an MS ol. 111. 1288. 

For study of other bastides, see Higounet, Paysages, pp. 245-371. 
Garda 55. 1245; BN MS NAL 18398. 23. 1245; AHP 57.212. 1250. 

On wives’ role in donations and settlements, see Vaux 32. 
1198-1221; 1. Masdion. 1. 1228; Garda 4. 1228; 7.84. 1229; 7.54 
1230; BN MS NAL 37. 197. 1232; Vaux 43. 1234; 7.90. 1247; AHP 57. 
198. 1249; 7.99. 1273; 9.30. 1294; ADV MS 3H1. 1008. 1214; AHP 
18.450. 1249. On sons' part in donations and settlements, see 
Vaux 37. 1218; 7.129. 1218; Garda 41. 1228; Vaux 42. 1231; 41. 
XVII.* 1246; 7.90. 1247; AHP 57.198. 1249; Vaux 3. 1267/8; AHP 57. 
221. 1276; AN MS qi. 111. 1288; AHP 57.35. 1292; AHP 18.450. 1249. 
Brothers are not very frequently visible in those transactions, 
but see 7.76. 1202; B. 542. 1219; 7.85. 1229; and AHP 57.110. 
1293. Nor are daughters: see Garda 41. 1228; 7.84. 1229; Vaux 3. 
1267/8; and AHP 57.35. 1292. 

On nephews, see Vaux 34. 1201; Garda 20. 1211; 7.29. 1212; Garda 


55. 1245; and AN MS 1AP. 1657. 76. 1286. In Garda 24. 1213, 
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grandfathers and great uncles were the bequeathers of a corn-rent 
to a miles. 

This is shown by the assent of husband and sons to a woman's 
transaction: see 7.53. 1245; AHP 57.229. 1290; and 7.54. 1230. 
Garda 20. 1211; 7.19. 1214; B. 542. 1219; Vaux 43, 45. 1234; Vaux 
60. 1235; Garda 55. 1245; Garda 57. 1247; 7.94. 1260; Vaux 2. 
1267; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1275; 9.30. 1294; 9.39.1298. 

On disputed rights, see 7.29. 1212 (concerning the right to try a 
miller by the ordeal of boiling water); Garda 24. 1213 (corn-rent 
and terragia); 1.15. 1218 (exactions and servitia); Garda 36. 1226 
(rent); Vaux 42. 1231 (justice-rights); Vaux 44. 1234 (calfagium 
and the cosduma of "baton"); 7.8. 1276 (vigeria; high and low 
justice); 7.141. 1297 (servicia, grain-levies, and other rights). 
In two cases the milites won the argument: see the second and 
seventh documents listed here. In the first and fifth documents, 
compensation following the abbots' justitia is mentioned. For 
half of the time, then, milites lost their disputes. 

B.542. 1219. 

For castellan families’ usage of the term, see the following: 
7.141. 1297; 41.XXIX.* 1302; 41.61-62, 359. c.1190; Patent 2: 
387. 1230; 21.16. 1290; 41.XXVI.* 1295; 41.XXIX.* 1302; Enquétes 
2.3. 1251; AHP 58.417. 1242; AHP 58.394. 1273; AN MS lAP. 1657. 
36. 1299; 1. Trémoille. 4. 1300; Correspondance 1098. 1269; 20.1. 
1246; AN MS L780. 40-41. 1256; Garda 18. 1207; Enquétes 2.21. 
1251; ADCM MS 4J. 1294. 1256; Enquétes 64.65. 1262; AHP 58.415. 
1297; 1. Wills 3. 1307; Vaux 33. 1201; 1. Trémoille. 2. 1279; 


Correspondance 671. 1269; 7.81. 1217; 7.12. 1192-94; 7.13-14. c. 
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1195; 7.17. 1197; 7.122. c.1190; 9.2. 1228; 9.4. 1247; Layettes 2: 
2986. 1242; 21.8. 1269; 21.10. 1281; 9.24. 1290; AHP 25. p. 308. 
1247; AHP 58.394. 1273; AHP 58.390. 1294; AHP 18.415. 1217; 22. 

78. 1217; AHP 8. Comptes 1253; BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 106. 1277; 

13.2. 1219; Cuttino 175. 1224; AN MS 1AP. 1656. 25. 1296; AN MS 

1aP. 1656. 23. 1299; Enquêtes 23.50. 1260/1; AHP 8. Enquêtes pp. 
133-58. 1268; AHP 58.277. 1279. For usage of the term by 


noncastral lords, see Enquétes 23.16, 53. 1260/1; Documents 


inédits 1247; 7.29. 1212; 13.9. 1300; Cuttino 112. 1260; Enquétes 


2:1, 4« 1251. 

On the milites' acquisition of the term, see Evergates, p. 
146; Genicot, L'économie, 2: 122, 301; idem, "La noblesse," p. 17, 
n. 5. 
Vaux 52. 1170. 
7.29. 1212 provides the next earliest example. In its timing, it 
is in line with late-twelfth-century evidence from Poitou and 
Flanders: see Evergates, p. 148. However, the other references 
closest in time are 7.97. 1266; 9.7. 1270; 7.99. 1273; 7. 100. 
1273; 7.8. 1276; 22.102. 12815; 9.26. 1292: 9:30. 1294; 9.39. 1298. 
It is used only in a quarter of the milites' transactions dating 
to 1270-1300, and in none of the records showing their witnessing 
activities. In one case, 7.53. 1225, the wife of Reginaldus 
Vigerii, miles, was addressed as "domina." 
On the general significance of the trend, see Duby, "Histoire," p. 
358; Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 116; Evergates, p. 147; 
and Duby, "Une enquéte," pp. 157-58. 


Higounet, "Principes," p. 103, refers to Langon as an example of a 
pes, p , 
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fortified house. Cursan, a castle of the thirteenth century, was 
also a fortified house earlier on. 

AHP 59.139. 1233. 

1. Wills. 1. 1232. 

41.XV.* 1234. 

BN MS fr. 15530. 1242. 

AHP 4. p. 61. 1243-47. 

9.5. 1248. 

Enquétes 23.38. 1260/1. 

Enquétes 23.73. 1260/1. 

9.5. 1248: the "fortis domus de Rancanes." 

Enquétes 23.49. 1260/1. 

AHP 7.2. c.1260. 

See Duby, "Histoire," pp. 355-56, where he discusses Michel de 
Bouard's work at Caen. See also de Bouard, pp. 41-62. 


On milites' arrival in the group of domini after 1190, see R. 


Fossier, La terre et les hommes en Picardie jusqu'a la fin du 


XIII? siècle (Paris, 1968), pp. 660, 662-64. 


See pp. 156-57 above for a more general discussion of marriages 

between milites and members of castellan families. 

ADCM MS 1J. 353.4/5. 1302. 

BMP MS Fonteneau ll: 241-42. 1241. 

ADCM MS 4J. 1294. 1286. 

Duby, "Une enquéte," p. 162. 

For members of the castellan families, see RG 2: 910. 1285 (the 
Matha family); 1. Trémoille. 22. 1289 (the Les Gonds branch of the 


Matha family); 1. Trémoille 2. 1279 (the Mortagne family); 7.57. 
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1281 (the Montausier family); 4.2. 1250 (the Rochefort family). 
On the Surgères family, see 6.7. 1218; AHP 18.415. 1217; AHP 58. 
382. 1247; BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 120 bis. 1284; AHP 57.197. 1287. 
Milites who were members of noncastral seigneurial families also 
used the title. For example, see AHP 58.388. 1271/2 and ADCM MS 
1J. 161.30. 1289 (the Alemagne family); 41.XXVII.* 1295 (the 
Auvignac family); BN MS NAL 18398. 23. 1270 (the Ciresio family); 
Enquêtes 24.61. 1260/1 and 13.7. 1265 (the Faia family); Vaux 4. 
1269 (the Guischardi family). See also 27.19. 1241. 

Evergates, p. 146. 

See pp. 129-32, 135, 136-37, 156-58 above. 

Foedera, p. 206. 1232 refers to English bellatores coming to 
Taillebourg; RG 1: 32. 1242 mentioned 43 "servientes ad arma." 
Patent 2: 387. 1230 refers to milites, servientes equites, and 
balistarii at Barbezieux. 

AN MS L808. 37. 1207 shows them as inhabitants of Jonzac castle, 
together with the populus. 

See de Bouard, p. 49, n. 25. 

According to Evergates, p. 148, it was only 15 days a year. 
Evergates, pp. 147-48.  Allods persisted into the thirteenth 
century: ibid., p. 152. See also Bosl, pp. 13-29. 

For earlier avoidance of this sense of the term, see pp. 5-7, 59, 
61-62, 65 above. 

Genicot, "Recent Research," p. 28, agrees that "miles" was now 
Sometimes used by the great families in a non-functional sense in 
the Namurois. Contamine and Higounet each observe a more frequent 


usage of the term. Garaud notes that the 18 or 19 aristocratic 
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families descended from the eleventh century in Poitou used this 
term from the late twelfth century (with the exception of the 
Parthenay family, who adopted the term only as of 1269). Warlop 
also dates this process in Flanders to the late twelfth century, 
although the term was used rarely. For this overview, see 
Evergates, pp. 145, 148. See also Duby, "Les origines," p. 328; 
and Van Winter, p. 320. 

Duby, "Structures," p. 279. 

For a discussion of the term "miles" used in royal administrative 
records, see pp. 185-87 below. 

7.91. 1253 refers to "Gaufridus de Archiaco, miles." 

41.XXIX.* 1202 refers to "dominus Audoinus de Berbezilo, miles." 
41.XXVIII.* 1302 refers to "Iterius dominus de Berbezilo, miles." 
AHP 57.108. 1230 refers to '"Gauvaingz de Talniaco, miles."  BMLR 
MS 129. £° 40. 1253 refers to "Gaufridus de Talniaco miles." 
27.25. 1243 refers to "Galvanus de Talniaco, miles." Enquétes 2. 
34. 1251 refers to "Gauveins de Talniaco, miles." 

Vaux 30. 1198-1213 refers to "Gifardus, miles, dominus de 
Didonia." AN MS LAP. 1657. 33, 35. 1298-99 refers to "Petrus de 
Brossa, miles, dominus de Didonia." 

Correspondance 1098. 1269 refers to "dominus Fulco de Monte 
Andronis, miles." 

On Guillelmus de Rocha, miles, see 6.7. 1218; Garda 33. 1226; 33. 
P.A.21. 1221. The documents 20.1. 1246, and AN MS L780. 40-41. 
1256 both refer to "dominus Guillelmus de Rupe, miles." For 
references to "Guillelmus, miles, dominus de Joenziaco," see 20.2. 


1256 and 7.125. 1261. 
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see Garda 31. 1225, Garda 32-33, 35. 1226, and Garda 53. 1236/7 
for references to "Robertus de Sablolio, miles, dominus Mastacii 
et Morniaci." Garda 41, 45. 1228-29 refer to "Robertus de 
Sablolio, miles, dominus castrorum Mastacii et Morniaci." 2.9. 
1270 refers to Gaufridus Martelli, miles.' ADCM MS 4J. 1294. 1256 
and Enquétes 64.65. 1262 refer to "dominus Fulco de Mastacio, 
miles." 16.1. 1289 refers to "Robertus de Mastacio, miles, 
dominus ejusdem loci." 1. Trémoille. 23. 1294, AN MS 1AP. 1657. 
33. 1298, ADCM MS 1J. 353. 4/5. 1302, and ADV MS 3Hl. 419. 1304 
all refer to "Robertus de Mastacio, miles, dominus Mastacii et 
Morniaci." 

AN MS 1AP. 1657.35. 1298 and 8.4. 1299 refer to "Gaufridus de 
Mauritania miles, dominus Mauritaniae." 

Correspondance 671. 1269 refers to "dominus Poncius da Mirambello, 
niles." 

B. 537. 1213 refers to "Drogo de Monte Auserio, miles." BN MS 
lats. 9234. 1248. 1275 and BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1288 both refer to 
"Arnaldus of Monte Auserio, miles." 

Vaux 35. 1213 and 41.XXIV.* 1281 both refer to "Willelmus de 
Monteguidonis, miles." 

BN MS lats. 9243 a. 1236 refers to "Gaufridus de Ponte, miles." 
See also 21.8. 1277 and 21.11. 1283, which refer to "Helias 
Rudelli, miles, dominus de Ponte." 

AHP 58.389. 1290 refers to "Aimeri sires de Rochefort sus 
Charente, chevaliers." BM LR MS 308. 1300-1301 refers to "Petrus 
Bouchardi, miles, dominus Rupeforti." 


See AHP 58.405. 1249; 6.10. 1254; AHP 58.400. 1257; and 10.11. 
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1271. These all refer to "Guillelmus Maingo, miles, dominus de 
Surgeriis." See 27.23. 1244; Correspondance 6. 1267; 22.105. 
1296; AHP 58.396. 1300; BMP MS Fonteneau 38.106. 1277; and AHP 
57.76. 1292/3. These all refer to "Hugo de Surgeriis, miles." 
Cuttino 175. 1224 and Correspondance 1051. 1269 refer to "dominus 
Gaufredus de Ranconio, miles."  AHP 58.396. 1300 and BMP MS 
Fonteneau 38: 150. 1294 refer to "Guillelmus Archiepiscopi, miles, 
dominus Taleburgensis." 

See AHP 58.277. 1279; 27.32. 1289; AHP 57.147. 1292; and BN MS NAL 
18400. 25. 1278, 1293. These all refer to "dominus Reginaldus de 
Precigniaco, miles." 

22.87. 1254 refers to "Gaufridus de Doeto, miles, dominus de 
Broa." 

7.13. 1195 and 7.16. c.1197 refer to "Helias de Sozbisa, miles." 
ADCM MS 4J. 1294. 1256 refers to "Eblo de Rupeforti, miles." 
Enquetes 23.16, 53. 1260/1; BMP MS Fonteneau ll: 241-42. c.1241. 
71:31: 1222. 

ADCM MS 4J. 1856.6. 1299. 

7.99. 1273. 

3.1. 1228; 13.2. 1219; 13.4. 1232; AN MS JAB. 1670. 1245; 13.8. 
1299; 13.9. 1300. 

Vaux 50. 1235. 

41.XXIV.* 1281. 

13.9. 1300. 

AHP 58.383. 1260/1. 

On Reginaldus de Précigny, dominus of Mauzé and miles of Alphonse 


de Poitiers, see Correspondance 1107. 1269. On Robertus of 
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Sableuil, dominus of Matha, and the miles of the Plantagenets, see 
Cuttino 187. c.1256; on the similar condition of his successor, 
Gaufredus Martelli, see RG 1: 3478. 1254 and Cuttino 187. 1256. 
On the noncastral seigneur, Johannes de Forz, ‘miles de Olerone," 
see Close 1: 448-49. 1230. 

41.XX.* 1269; Correspondance 1018, 1029, 1040, 1087, 1092-1094, 
1112. 1269; RG 1: 299. 1242; 22.88. 1257; Patent 2: 397, 469. 
1230-32; Patent 2: 384, 390, 392. 1230; Close 3: 416. 1237; RG 1: 
299. 1242; Patent 1: 106. 1217; Correspondance 87. 1267; RG 1: 
2463. 1254; Close 1: 427. 1230; 41.XI.* 1216; Correspondance 93. 
1267. 

In RG 2: 33, 90, 94. 1275-77, milites and all other subjects were 
addressed: perhaps castellans were included as "subjects." In RG 
2: 38. 1275, castellans must have been included as "milites," 
because the edict is addressed by the king "universis militibus et 
aliis suis subditis villarum." Similarly, castellans cannot have 
been included by the king among the homines of civitates and 
villae, addressed together with viscounts and milites in RG 2: 46, 


48. 1276. Lastly, RG 2: 51. 1276 is addressed to viscounts, 


nilites, and free men of the civitates of the Saintonge. 


See RG 2: 38. 1275. 

See pp. 192-94 below. 

In RG 2: 315. 1279, "milites et alii nobiles" are addressed. On 
Occasion, the general usage of the term "miles" is especially 


Clear: according to RG 1: 3478. 1254, Fulco of Matha was to have 


vadia in coming and going with Prince Edward from Spain, "sicut 


aliis militibus habere faciunt." Edward was indeed responsive and 
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specific, however, when the recalcitrants argued for exemption on 
purely technical grounds, and he increased the pressure on the 
barons to obey: see RG 2: 41-54, 70, 72, 90-96; Trabut-Cussac, p. 
52 and n. 56; and Cuttino 61, 157, 230. 1277. By 1279, however, 
the administration of the oath had proved so cumbersome that the 
Treaty of Amiens dispensed with the requirement of the oath. See 
also RG 2: 1677. 1289 for Edward's reference to milites, barones 
et alii subditi. Sometimes, he was not the first to be specific: 
see Patent 1: 252. 1220 and Patent 1: 305. 1221 for references to 
"barones et milites de Xanctonia." Barones are listed in RG 1: 
1212. 1242 and Foedera, p. 325. 1255. 

See Foedera, p. 151. 1275, entitled "Recusant Barones etc. 
prestare Regi Franciae juramentum, quod in mandato non Baronibus, 
sed militibus scribebatur expresse." See RG 2: 37. 1275 for one 
of several other references to that order. 

For example, see RG 1: 3128. 1254; Rot. Chart. 196. 1213; Close 
8: 296. 1254; Close 4: 6. 1242; and Close 8: 202. 1253. 

See pp. 184-85 above. 

"Domicellus" was another title used by members of castellan 
familites who had not yet become knighted. See RG 2: 911. 1285 
and Cuttino 179. 1286 on the Matha family; see 21.17. 1291 on the 
Pons family. 

7.141. 1297. 

41.XVII.* 1246. 

41.XXI.* 1270; 41.XXIV.* 1281; 41.XXII.* 1271. 

21.16. 1290. 


AHP 18.446. 1248 refers to "Radulphus de Malo Leone, vir nobilis, 
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dominus Castri Allionis." AHP 57.221. 1276 refers to "nobles homs 
Guillaum Larcevesque, sires de Chastelaillon." 

Vaux 38. 1236 refers to "nobilis vir Hugo dominus de Talniaco." 
2.99. 1273 refers to "nobilis vir Gaufredus," a former dominus of 
Tonnay-Charente. 

Vaux 47. 1232/3 refers to "nobilis vir Helias de Didonia." AN MS 
LAP. 1657. 36. 1299 and 1. Tremoille. 4. 1300 each refer to 
"nobilis vir dominus Petrus de Brossa, miles, dominus Didonie." 

B. 547. 1219 refers to "nobilis vir Willelmus de Archiaco, dominus 
de Joenziaco." 7.126. 1275 refers to "nobilis vir Gaufridus de 
Rupeforti, valetus, dominus de Joenziaco." 

The terminology of the documents concerníng the lord of Matha is 
as follows. Vaux 44. 1234: "nobilis vir Robertus de Sablolio, 
dominus Mastacii et Morniaci." 4. Sales 1. 1263, and 4. Sales. 2. 
1264: "nobilis vir dominus Fulco de Mastacio." 1. Trémoille. 20. 
1267: "nobilis vir dominus Fulco de Mastacio, miles." 4. Sales 
4. 1270: "nobilis vir dominus Fulco, dominus de Mastacio." RG 2: 
1707. 1289: "nobilis vir dominus Robertus de Mastacio, miles." 
ADCM MS 1J. 354. p. 216-17. 1294: "nobilis Robertus de Mastacio." 
AN MS 1AP. 1670. 1295: "nobilis vir Robertus dominus de Mastacio, 
niles." 

Vaux 37. 1218 refers to "Benedictus de Mauritania, nobilis vir." 


In Correspondance 105. 1267, Benedictus of Mortagne is described 


as ' 


"nobilis," "fidelis," and "miles." 
Correspondance 105. 1267 refers to "nobilis et fidelis Poncius de 
Mirambello, miles." Correspondance 696-97. 1268, and 1125. 1269, 


refer to "nobilis et fidelis Poncius dominus de Mirambello, 
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miles." RG 3: 1861. 1290 refers to "nobilis vir Artaldus, dominus 
de Mirambello." 

7.140. 1233 refers to "nobilis vir Iterius de Berbezilo, dominus 
Montis Auserii." 

Documents inédits 1244-47 refer to "nobilis vir Gaufridus dominus 
de Ponte." 21.2. 1250 refers to "Reginaldus de Ponte nobilis," 
the nephew of "nobilis vir Reginaldus dominus de Ponte." 
Correspondance 117. 1267 refers to "fidelis nobilis vir Reginaldus 
de Ponte." Correspondance 719. 1269 refers to "nobilis et fidelis 
Reginaldus, miles, d-minus de Ponte." 21.8. 1269 refers to 
"nobilis vir dominus Reginaldus de Ponte." 9.21. 1287 refers to 
"Helias Rudelli, nobilis vir, dominus de Ponte et Montiniaco." 
9.23. 1290 refers to "nobilis dominus Helías Rudelli de Ponte." 
9.24. 1290 refers to "nobilis vir dominus Helias Rudelli dominus 
de Ponte." 2.16. 1290 refers to "Helias Rudelli nobilis, dominus 
Pontis." 21.17. 1291 refers to "nobilis vir Gaufredus de Ponte, 
domicellus, dominus Ribariaci." 

AHP 58.394. 1273 refers to "noble home Jeffreiz sires de 
Rochefort." 

1.13. 1217 refers to "Willelmus Maingoti, nobilis vir." AHP 34. 
163. 1201-4 refers to "nobilis vir Willelmus Maingo, dominus de 
Surgeriis." 22.78. 1217 refers to "vir nobilis et strenuus 
dominus Willelmus Maingo."  AHP 59.139. 1233, 27.18. 1234, and 
6.8. 1239 refer to "nobilis vir Willelmus Maingo."  AHP 57.196. 
1278 refers to "nobilis vir dominus Guillelmus Maingo, miles, 
dominus Surgerii." BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 116. 1282 refers to "Hugo 


de Surgeriis, nobilis vir." 
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Correspondance. 605. 1268 refers to "nobilis vir fidelis Hugo 
Archiepiscopi." AN MS 1AP. 1656. 25. 1296 and AN MS 1AP. 1656. 23. 
1299 refer to "nobilis vir dominus Guillelmus Archiepiscopi, 
ailes, dominus Taleburgensis." 

See pp. 25-26 above and also Duby's discussion of Genicot's views 
in "Une enquéte," p. 146. By contrast, Contamine, p. 30, observes 
that the term "nobilis" was used by the individuals most recently 
come to power. The evidence from the diocese of Saintes does not 
support his argument. 

Duby, "Les origines," p. 326. 

Ibid., pp. 337, 339. 

This conclusion, in accord with the Belgian school and with 
Higounet's observations for the Bordelais, differs from Bloch's 
argument: see Genicot, "Recent Research," p. 26, and n. 40; 
Martindale, "French Aristocracy," p. 11. 

See n. 24 to Chapter II. 

Thereafter, its line of lords is firmly reconstructable, if one 
assumes that Robertus (1276-1298/1304) was the son of Fulco 
(1235-70) because he shared the same name as Fulco's father. 

See p. 155 above. 

Reginaldus of Pons, junior (1206-48), husband of Laura, succeeded 
his maternal uncle, Reginaldus of Pons, senior, palmerius 
(1180-1232). Later on, another Reginaldus of Pons (1250-72) was 
probably the son of Gaufredus of Pons (1230-59): see 21.2. 1250. 
On the pattern of Christian names, Musset, AHSA 4l, p. lxxxv, 
argues that Vivianus was a son, but not the eldest son, of Iterius 


(1226-55). 
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1232/6-1255/68, and 1267/8-1269, respectively. 

This Guillelmus is distinct from the miles by the same name, who 
controlled the castellany but not the castle. 

Fulco of Archiac (c.1280), father of Ademarus (1302-7), appears to 
have been son or son-in-law of Guido. If so, then the Lusignans 
continued to control Archiac through the end of the century. 
7.140. date. 

1. Wills. 3. 1307: Iterius of Barbezieux was the consanguineus of 
Yolendis of Pons. 

As she was the niece of Guido of Lusignan, the castellan families 
of Pons and Archiac, Cognac and Merpins, were distantly connected. 
AN MS 1lAP. 1657. 33. 1307. 

AN MS LAP. 1657. 33. 1298. 

Grasilier, p. 88. 

Vaux 36. 1224. 

19.6. 1218. 

Beauchet-Filleau, Dictionnaire, argues contrary to Grasilier in 
claiming that Tonnay-Charente passed into the control of the 
Didonne family c.1151, when Willemus de Monte Andronis, dominus of 
Didonia, married Avisia of Tonnay-Charente. If this is so, then 
one would expect the lords of Didonne to include the name "de 
Talniaco" in their personal designations, but this does not happen 
until after 1218: Hugo, (1227-36) was "dominus Talniaci, Didonie, 
Montis Andronis et Roiani." Moreover, according to Layettes 4: 
5596. 1269, Gaufridus of Tonnay-Charente left Tonnay-Charente to 
one daughter (Johanna), Didonne to another (Aelina), and Montendre 


to a third (Almodis). 
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Bardo, dominus of Cognac, had his homage transferred from the 
count of Angouléme to the count of Poitou: AHP 4. p. 21-22. 
1243-47, concerning earlier years. 

For details of its tenure by the lords of Pons, Mirambeau, and 
Matha, as well as by seneschals, see AHP 4. pp. 21-22. 1243-47. 
On its castellan, Petrus Bermundi, miles, see 41.XXI.* 1270; 41. 
XXII.* 1271; ADCM MS 4J. 1856, 1857. 1272. See also AHP 58.412. 
1281. 

For select examples, see the following focuments for donations of 
land (listed by family): 22.75. i204 (Tonnay-Charente); Vaux 30. 
1198-1213 (Didonne); Garda 1-2. 1195 and Garda 35. 1226 (Matha); 
ADCM MS 1J. 353/5. p. 2. no. 2. 1241 (Mornac); Vaux 34. 1201 
(Mortagne); 21.4. 1259 (Pons); AHP 25.28. 1237 (Mauzé); 7.133. 
1193 (Jarnac); B. 547. 1219 (Bouteville); and 19.39. 1257 (Doe). 
See 19. p. 6. 1211 on the Rioux branch of the family. 

See Garda 3. 1190's; and Garda 61. 1270. 

Correspondance 706. 1268. 

See BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 1116. 1283 on the Bougerayne branch of 
the family. For dues from land, see 6.12. 1270. 

AHP 57.148. 1296. 

AN MS L808. 37. 1207. 

On wives' participation in transactions, see the following 
documents, listed by castellan family: 22.75. 1204 (the Parthenay 
domini of Chátelaillon); Vaux 30. 1198-1213 (Didonne); 7.124. c. 
1200 (Jonzac); Garda 29. 1221, 7.30. 1222, Garda 48. 1233, and 7. 
32-33. 1235 (Matha); Vaux 34. 1201, Vaux 36. 1224, AN MS LAP. 


1657. 35. 1298, and 8.4. 1299 (Mortagne); 7.57. 1281 
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(Montausier); BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1195, BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 25. 
1230, and 10.11. 1271 (Surgéres); AHP 25.28. 1237 (Mauze); and BN 
MS NAL 18400. 25. 1278 and AHP 57.158. 1200 (Marans). 

Sons were participants in the following transactions listed 
by castellan family: Vaux 35. 1213 (Didonne); Garda 29. 1221, 
7.30. 1222, and 7.32. 1235 (Matha); 7.15. c. 1195, Vaux 30. 1190- 
1213, and Vaux 34. 1201 (Mortagne); 7.57. 1281 (Montausier); 6.7. 
1218, and BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 25. 1230 (Surgéres); AHP 34.471. 
1218 (Mauzé); AHP 57.158. 1200 (Marans). 

Brothers participated less frequently: Vaux 34. 1201 
(Mortagne); Correspondance 706. 1268 (Mirambeau); 21.4. 1259 
(Pons); AHP 18.407. 1208 (Surgeres); and AN MS L808. 37. 1207 
(Tonnay-Boutonne). References to other family members 
participating in donations and settlements are virtually 
nonexistent. 

On the main family-line at the castle of Surgeres and its cadet 
branch at Bourgerayne, see l. Templars. 14. c.1218; 7.133. 1193; 
AHP 57.197. 1287. 

For Mortagne, see 7.15. c.1195. For members of the castellan 
family at Pons, see l. Wills. 3. 1307; 21.14. 1289; and 21.15-16. 
1290. 

ABP 57.197. 1287; 7.14. 6.1198. 

In the evidence for the diocese of Saintes, they first appear a 
little later than elsewhere -- in the thirteenth century. Like 
the new format of provisions against dispute, they are, in part, a 
sign of the influence of Roman law. See Poumaréde, pp. 73 ff., 


79, 101, 105: the area around Bordeaux was at the cross-roads of 
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influences entering the Garonne basin in the mid-thirteenth 
century -- customary law, Anglo-Norman feudal law, and Roman law. 
As of the 1210's, renunciations of legal recourse, 

inheritance claims, and (for women) provisions of the Velleyan 
laws appear. These become regular as of the 1240's. The 
prescriptions of Roman Law had come to bear, in other words, 
rather than that transactions were given force only by the 
symbolic association of objects: knotted strips of parchment and 
sticks throughout the eleventh century (a rose in 7.33. 1235), and 
the missal or the gospels throughout the twelfth century (as in 
19.1. 1275 and 41.526. c.1190). On occasion there were still 
oaths that no family members would oppose the transaction (1. 
Trémoille. 20. 1267; 7.128. c.1200; 7.131. 1266; B. 539. 1214; B. 
540. 1213), old-fashioned threats (30.255. c.1207; AN MS K. 1223. 
36. 1199; Garda 47. 1229), orders to heirs not to challenge 
donations (33. P.A.20. 1215; AN MS K. 1223. 136. 1199; 7.106. 
1284), and recourse to records (Vaux 29. 1212; Vaux 35. 1213; 7. 
102. 1274). However, more numerous are the Roman law-inspired 
renunciations of legal recourse: 1. Templars. 11. 1216; 27.23. 
1244; 22.87. 1254; AHP 57.36. 1255; 7.93. 1256; 22.88. 1258; 7:95. 
1260; 7.125. 1261; 22.92. 1262; 7.96. 1264/5; AN MS 1AP. 1656. 21. 
1266; 7.46. 1266-79; ADCM MS 4J. 1857 e. 1267; BMLR MS 129. c£? 46. 
1270; 4. Sales. 4. 1270; 10.11. 1271; 4. Sales. 5. 1271; ADCM MS 
4J. 1856. 23. 1272; 7.98. 1272/3; 7.56. 1273; 9.9. 1273/4; 7.36. 
1274; 19.1. Rabaine. c.1276; 9.10. 1275; 7.126. 1275; Garda 62. 
1276; 9.11. 1277; 7.103. 1277/8; 7.104. 1278; 7.105. 1279; 9.12. 


1280; 7.57. 1281; 9.13. 1281; 19.2. 1282; 7.106. 1284; Garda 65. 
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1287; AHP 57.229. 1290; 8.4. 1299; AN MS LAP. 1656. 23. 1299; 
13.8. 1299. The documents ADCM MS 4J. 1857. c.1295; 7.109. 1295; 
ADV MS 3H1. 419. 1296; AN MS 1AP. 1657. 33. 1298; and AN MS 1laP. 
1657. 35. 1299 all refer specifically to the Velleyan Law. 

AHP 58.414. 1283. 

AHP 58.415. 1297. 

1. Wills. 3. 1307. 

Similarly, in 7.122. c.1190, Willelmus de Archiaco, dominus of 
Jonzac, claimed his wife's dos, the cultura of Vetus Crux. 

This was clearly a stipulation to protect her sons. 

For another detailed will made by Yolendis de Marchia, domina of 
Pons, and too long to be discussed here, see 21.14. 1289. 

21.15. 1290 26th January. 

21.16. 1290 August. For other wills made by women, see the 
following documents. ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 1294. 1286 refers to 


Aynordis, daughter of a miles, and wife of Eblo de Rupeforti, 


dominus of Tors. ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 1294 refers to Parrychdis, 


daughter of the late miles Petrus Bermondi of Cognac, and wife of 
the valetus Helias de Castro. See also 22.102. 1281; 7.53. 1225. 
The documents 4. Sales. 4. 1270; Vaux 36. 1224; AHP 57.215. 1261; 
7.109. 1295; Garda 62.1276; 41.XXIX.* 1302; and 1. Wills. 3. 1307 
all show women as heirs -- invariably of dowries. In the last two 
documents cited, these were renounced by Vellyan Law. Sometimes 
women made transactions on their own, of what they had inherited: 
see 7.12. 1192-94; 27.14. 1222; 6.8-9. 1239; 41.215. 1233; 27.16. 
1230; ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 1254; 1. Trémoille. 20. 1267. In other 


cases, donations by women were made with the assent of their 
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husbands and/or sons: AHP 57.26. 1255; ADCM MS 4J. 1856. 1270; 
ADCM MS 4J. 1857. 1296; 10.5-6. 1231; AHP 57.229. 1290; 7.49. 
1220; ADCM MS 1J. 353. 1241; 7.22. 1290; Vaux 50. 1235; and AHP 
57.229. 1290. 

See the following documents listed by family: 22.78. 1217 and AHP 
58.405. 1249 (the Surgéres family); AHP 58.398. 1250/1 (the 
Mauléon family at Chátelaillon);  Enquétes 2.4. 1251 (the Doe 
family at Brouage); and 7.16. c.1197 (the Mortagne family). For 
other people, see also Garda 54. 1238; 7.33. 1235; 10.P.D.3. 1223; 
22.75. 1204; 33. P.A.20. 1215. 

In general, see Cuttino 6. 1310. The document 7.102. 1274 refers 
to the lord of Archiac's continued possession of the right to 
judge those committing the four capital crimes. ADCM MS lJ. 175. 
1300 refers to the lord of Tonnay-Charente's reservation of the 
powers of high and low justice.  ADCM MS lJ. 354. p. 531. 1227 
documents the lord of Matha's donation of rights to judge cases of 
theft, homicide, murders, and all cases pertaining to vicarii. 
See also RG 2: 911. 1285 and 2.9. 1270 for the lord of Matha's 
enfeoffment of high and low justice in the area of Sétutes marked 
out by crosses. See Garda 64. 1278 and ADV MS 3Hl. 419. 1304 for 
the castellan's retention of the exercise of high justice. See 
7.8. 1276 on the lord of Mirambeau's rights of high and low 
justice. See also 1. Trémoille. 2. 1279, on the lord of 
Mortagne's reservation of the right of high justice. 9.2. 1228 
describes the lord of Pons' competence to judge cases of rape and 
bloodshed. 6.10. 1254 shows the grant by the lord of Surgéres of 


full judicial rights in a given area. See BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 
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1278 for the lord of Marans’ Re rights of high justice. 
See 7.102. 1274 for the lord of Cognac's reservation of the right 
to judge the four capital crimes. ADCM MS 1J. 354. p. 532. 1285 
refers to the lord of Dompierre's donation of high, middle, and 
low justice. 7.8. 1276 shows a dispute over high and low justice 
possessed by the head of the Boiset family, a noncastral lord. 
The following examples are necessarily a limited selection from 
the substantial amount of evidence available. 

On rents, see Garda 66. 1300/1; ADCM MS 1J. 353. p. 4. no. 6. 
1303; 7.57. 1281; 7.12. 1192-94; 9. Censif pp. 306-7. 1191; 21.4. 
1259; 21.8. 1275, 1277; BN MS NAL 18400. 25. 1195; 6.5. 1195; 6.7. 
1218; 22.78. 1217; 27.23. 1244; 41.XXI.* 1270; AN MS LAP. 1657. 
33. 1298; AHP 18.417. 1218; 1. Wills. 1. 1232; 7:99, 1273; 7.75. 
1192-94; Vaux 69. 1232; 7.34. 1257; 7.55. 1235; 9.1. 1214; 9.8. 
1272; 9.18. 1286; 9.25. 1292; 9.28. 1293; and 9.34. 1295. 

On dues from fairs, see 41.3. 1190-1211; 9.20. 1287; and AN 
MS 1AP. 1657. 35. 1298. the lord of Tonnay-Boutonne's customs and 
statutes for merchants were to remain in force (AN MS L808. 37. 
1207). See also 22.89. 1258 and AHP 8. Enquétes p. 133-58. 1268. 

On dues from harbors, see 13.4. 1232; RG 1: 1023. 1242; 29. 
p. 3. 1286; 1. Trémoille. 23. 1294. On dues from mills, see 7.18. 
1211; 7.28. 1207. 

On more traditional seigneurial impositions, see Vaux 29. 
1234 (calfagium and expletum); Vaux 29. 1212 (military service); 
ADV MS 3H1. 419. 1231 (hunting-rights); 7.30. 1222 (oven- 
monopoly); Garda 54. 1238 (exercitus); 7.125. 1261 (pascarium); 


ADCM MS 1J. 353. p. 2. no. 1. 1218 (pedagium); 7.30. 1221 
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(mill-rights); 1. Trémoille. 2. 1279 (expletum of the riperia); 
7.120. c.1180 (agreria); 21.4. 1259 (terragia); AHP 18.407. 1208 
(exercitus, talliata, prepositure, and vigeria); AHP 25.34. 1240 
and AHP 57.155. 1281 (exercitus, expeditio, tallia, among other 
things); B. 533 c.1213 (venda); 22.87. 1254 (malatosta); and AN MS 
LAP. 1668/70. 1228 (vicaria). 

Vaux 47. 1232/3; ADV MS 3H1. 419. 1231; 7.125. 1261; Enquétes. 
64.65. 1262; RG 2: 910-11, 914. 1285; 1. Trémoille. 2. 1279; 7.8. 
1276; RG 3: 1861. 1290; 1. Templars. 12. 1217; AHP 59.139. 1233; 
27.18. 1234; AHP 58.405. 1242; 6.10. 1254; AHP 57.76. 1292/3; AHP 
57.155. 1281; AHP 8. Enquétes. p. 132-58. 1268; Correspondance 
1133. 1269; SMS 272 c.1220; Correspondance 1091. 1269; ADCM MS lJ. 
161. 30. 1289; 41.364. c.1190; 7.8. 1276; 13.8. 1299. 

Cuttino 6 provides a good example. For the renewed influence of 
royal administration (and the concomitant proliferation of ties of 
dependence, marked decrease in allodial holdings, and greater 
definition of services due from vassals), see Brown, p. 1083, on 
Duby's observation for the Mâconnais in this period. 

For select examples of fiefs held of castellans, see the folloving 
documents listed by castellan: Vaux 30. 1198-1213 (the lord of 
Didonne); 20.1. 1246 (the lord of Jonzac). Of the 20 or so 
references to fiefs held of the lord of Matha, 6 concern nilites: 
see p. 179 above. Vaux 45. 1234 (involving both a vassal and a 
Sub-vassal) is one other example of fief-tenure. See also 9.2. 
1228 and 9.23. 1290 (the lord of Pons); Rot. Chart. 167-68. 1199 
and BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 84. 1272 (the lord of Surgéres); BMP MS 


Fonteneau 38: 47. 1250 and BMP MS Fonteneau 38: 120. 1284 (the 
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lord of Taillebourg); and AHP 58.397. 1245/6 and Enquétes 23.25. 
1260/1 (the lord of Mauzé). For fiefs held of noncastral lords, 
see 41.XXIV.* 1281 (on the La Lande family). Lastly, for fiefs 
held of religious houses, see p. 179 above. 

41.XXVIII.* 1302 concerns the lord of Barbezieux. AN MS L780. 39 
bis. 1202-1210 and 20.2. 1256 concern the lord of Jonzac. 

For example, the head of the Forz family was a vassal of the lord 
of Surgéres: see AHP 58.400. 1257. | 

See ADCM MS 1J. 353. p. 390. 1292. 

AHP 4. p. 61. 1243-47. 

AHP 58.408. 1243; RG 1: 1216. 1243; AHP 58.388. 1271/2; 3.2. 1308. 
Duby, "The Nobility in Medieval France," in The Chivalrous Society 
(Berkeley, 1977), p. 95, observes that Genicot dates the formation 
of some milites into a lesser aristocracy to c.ll50. See also 
Evergates, p. 145 and n. 32. According to Evergates' summary, 
Perroy concurs with that date for Forez. Bur argues that this 
trend ín Champagne dates to the later twelfth century, and Duby 
concurs with that date in his general survey of France; ibid., p. 
111. 

See Bisson, "The Problem," pp. 473-78, on the Capetians' feudal 
regime. See also Duby, "Situation," pp. 343-46; Evergates, pp. 
146-47 (on Champagne and Burgundy); and Genicot, "La noblesse," 
pp. 20 ff. (on the Namurois). | 

On Aquitaine, see Higounet, "Principes," pp. 99-101; on Champagne, 


see Evergates, pp. l44-45; on the Namurois, see Genicot, 


L'économie, 2: 122, 301, and idem, "La noblesse," p. 17, n. 5. On 
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the nobility's increasing loss of public office in Flanders, see 
Warlop, pp- 240, 245-46. 

Evergates, pp. 146-47; Duby, "Histoire," p. 358, and idem, "Une 

enquête," pp. 157-58; Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 116; 


Genicot, "La noblesse," n. l, and idem, L'économie, 2: 44, 78. 


On the Bordelais, see Higounet, "Principes," p. 103, and ídem, 


"Structures sociales," 


p- 116; on Champagne, see Evergates, p. 
147. In general, see Duby, "Histoire," p. 358; idem, "The 
Nobility," p. 103; and idem, "Une enquéte," pp. 157-58. 

On the Bordelais, see Higounet, "Structures sociales," p. 112; on 
the Máconnais and on parts of Germany, see Duby, "Une enquête," 
pp. 148, 157-58; on Belgium, see Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 7, 
n. l. 

Duby, "Situation," p. 343; idem, "Lignage," p. 395; idem, "Une 
enquéte," n. 25; Genicot, "La noblesse," p. 7, n. 3 (for citation 
of studies by Dubled and Feuchere). 

On the use of the term "miles," see Evergates, p. 145 and n. 32 
(on Genicot's work). On the use of the term "valetus," see Duby, 
"Une enquéte," p. 162; Evergates, p. 148, n. 37 (on Garaud's 
observations); ibid., p. 149, n. 42 (on Perroy's work on 
Flanders). 

See Evergates, p. 145, for Genicot's observations on the Namurois, 
and p. 147, n. 35, on Richard' conclusions for Burgundy and the 
evidence from the Máconnais. See also Duby, "La vulgarisation," 
P. 175. 

Genicot, L'économie, 2: 77-83, 113-36, 145-47, 159-80. See Duby, 


"Situation," pp. 304-5, for the claim that this fusion took place 
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in the late twelfth century. See also Duby, "Une enquête," p. 


160. Fossier dates the trend in Picardy to the turn of the 


century: see pp. 660-68. 
See Evergates, pp. 146, 250, and n. 37, for citation of Beech's 


work in the Gatine. 
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